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Editorial Correspondence 


When a man has been made an hon- 
orary member of the Royal Agricultur- 
al Society of England, he, and anyone 
with whom he may choose to asso- 
ciate with while here, is entitled to 
travel first class, if they pay first class 
fare. Having herded with lords and 
dukes and so forth, we returned first 
class, particularly because the trip 
had to be made at night, and there 
were no sleepers on the train. There 
are no second class carriages in Eng- 
land and Scotland, only first and third. 
For the third class you pay about two 
cents a mile; for the first about three 
and one-half cents—all on the same 
train. The compartment in the first 
seats four persons—in the third, six or 
eight. When there are but two per- 
sons in the compartment, by paying a 
shilling for some pillows, and tipping 
well, you can be made quite comfort- 
able, almost as comfortable as on one 
of our own sleepers; and we were. 
The attendant woke us up in the morn- 
ing at 4:00, and gave us back our 
tickets. As we entered Scotland short- 
ly after, I heard a familiar voice from 
the opposite couch singing: 

“At the sight of Dumbarton once again, 
We'll cock up our beavers and march 
amain, 
With our claymores hanging down to 
our heels, 
To whang at the bannochs of barley 
meal.” 

Those of our readers who know the 
Scottish history of two or three hun- 
dred years ago will understand with- 
out further explanation. 

At Edinburgh we had invitations 
galore. At 12:30 we were invited to 
witness the giving of diplomas to the 
graduates of the “Dick” Veterinary 
College. The lord provost is there in 
his regimentals. Other high dignita- 
ries were there also. Prizes are award- 
ed for the best scholarships. Ad- 
dresses were made. Among others, 
Dr. Wilson is invited to speak, which 
he did in his best vein. His speech 
was full of wit and humor. I was 
asked to give these young vets. some 
counsel and advice. 

July 4th was the great day—the 
commencement of the University of 
Edinburgh, second to none in all Bri- 
tain. It was an all day performance, 
strictly speaking lasting from 9:40 a. 
m. to about 4:00 p. m. First the 
robing room, where the _ principal 
(whom we know as the president); 
the lord provost (mayor of the city); 
governors of the university (whom we 
know as regents); the members of 
the university court (what that means 
I scarcely know); D.D.’s, LL.D.’s, and 
various divers other “D.’s,” professors, 
and so forth, appeared, each one hav- 
ing a box sent ahead which contained 





his robes; each robe indicating a dif- 
ferent degree of majesty and potency 
in the world educational and political. 
Here were the candidates for the de- 
grees of various sorts of dignity—from 
the “D.D.” for doctor of divinity, to 
“LL.D,” for doctor of laws; one for 
doctor of letters; one, a woman, for 
doctor of science, whose thesis had 
been “The Theory and Practice of 
Vegetable Propagation of Flowering 
Piants.” When all had been properly 
robed, an Official called out the order 
of the procession. The president of 
the agricultural college and your hum- 
ble servant, unrobed but with plug 
hat and long coat, bringing up the 
rear. Thus we entered the great hall 
—a magnificent structure—the plat- 
form for the disguised gentlemen, 
titled and untitled; a vast audience 
chamber with galleries rising one 
above the other, all crowded; and the 
solemn performance began. 

The candidates were seated in the 
front pews, and after an official had 
read from a manuscript what great 
things each one had done, they came 
up one by one to the platform, bowed 
low before the principal, and were 
capped; that is, the principal placed 
on the head for an instant a cap, 
which, like the holy oil which ran down 
Aaron’s beard, was supposed to confer 
honor and dignity until the tolling bell 
announced their departure for a better 
world. 

After this came candidates for hon- 
ors and degrees in the university—200 
in all. Then an address by the pro- 
moter (whatever that might mean); he 
read from a manuscript in a low tone 
of voice inaudible even from the plat- 
form. I heard it remarked that it 
was something about the Gaelic lan- 
guage. Then we repaired to St. Giles 
Cathedral—the old John Knox church 
“the religious sanctuary for Scotland” 
—to hear the sermon. After the ser- 
mon we went back to the Students’ 
Union, one of the university buildings, 
where a banquet had been prepared 
for the university officials, the newly 
crowned doctors, and a few invited 
guests. After the banquet proper 
came toasts and responses. To the 
principal toast there were three re- 
sponses. First by the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Justice Hamilton of London; secondly, 
by the Hon. Jas. Wilson, LL.D., and 
thirdly by Professor F. Straussmann 
Geheimrat of Berlin, all new LL.D.’s. 
Thus England, United States and Ger- 
many responded to the toast. It was 
the general opinion that James Wil- 
son’s was the best by far. 

The after-dinner oratory on this 
side, so far as I have heard it, is rath- 
er dull and heavy, but dignified in the 
extreme. I am sure the guests relish 
the change to the easy, direct, and 
somewhat humorous, American style. 

Thus somewhere about four was 
ended what was to me a very interest- 
ing ceremonial. 

HENRY WALLACE, 


Soil Surveys 


In our issue of June 13th we pub- 
lished an announcement of the Bureau 
of Soils of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in which it was 
stated that the bureau hopes to com- 
plete the soil survey of Bremer coun- 
ty, Iowa, this year. In printing the 
announcement, we remarked that this 
would make about one-fifteenth of the 
soil area of Iowa which would have 
been surveyed by the fall of 1913, and 
expressed the fear that at this slow 
rate several centuries would pass be- 
fore the work would be completed. By 
that time we might not have very 
much soil to survey. This brought a 
communication from Wm. L. Bard, of 
Ohio, which was published in our issue 
of August 8th. Coming at a busy time 
of the year, possibly many ot our read- 
ers failed to read this communication. 
If so, they should turn back and read 
it. Mr. Bard tells of how the Ohio 
people are dealing with this mattey, 
and it appeals to us as being a very 
practical way to do. While such a sur- 
vey as has been made in Ohio does not 
give that detailed information concern- 
ing soils which it is very nice to have, 
it does, nevertheless, give a compre- 
hensive idea of the various soil types 
within the state and where they are 
located, and it has the merit of giving 
the information desired at the time 
when most needed. 

Mr. Bard spoke of the opposition of 
the United States Bureau of Soils to 
this type of soil survey work. We are 








glad to note that this opposition has 
largely been allayed. The National 
Bureau of Soils during the latter part 
of the work has been coéperating with 
Professor Coffey, of the Ohio station, 
who has had the work in charge. It is 
quite likely, therefore, that if our own 
agricultural college people should 
make an effort, they might secure sim- 
ilar coéperation of the National Bureau 
of Soils, and be able to give us within 
the next year or two a very good no- 
tion of the soil types in Iowa, of the 
best way to handle them, the crops 
best adapted to them, and of their 
needs as regards fertility. 

The first information needed by a 
man equipped with a check book and 
authorized to draw a check, is how 
much money he has in the bank. The 
fertility of the soil may fairly be com- 
pared with money in the bank. The 
annual crops are so many checks 
against it. If a farmer knows how 
much he has in the soil in the way of 
essential elements of fertility, he can 
carry on his farming operations with 
eyes open. If we go on drawing on 
this soil-bank in ignorance of the 
amount we have on deposit there, some 
of these days the bank will refuse to 
honor our checks, or will shave them 
down to an amount which will prove a 
great disappointment to us. 

Let us get at this soil survey matter 
as quickly as possible, and in the most 
practical way. 


Tubercle Bacilli Outside the 
Body 


The above is the title of a very in- 
teresting bulletin issued by the Illinois 
experiment station, the main object 
of which is to tell how long the tu- 
bercle bacilli, or the germs of tubercu- 
losis (or consumption, as we used to 
call it), will live outside the body. The 
scientists, those good helpers of the 
farmer, whose help is often not appre- 
ciated, keep working away at all of 
these problems; and while their lan- 
guage is often too technical for us 
common folks to understand, neverthe- 
less they give us conclusions and re- 
sults of very great value. 

The most important thing they tell 
us in this bulletin is that the germs 
of tuberculosis, whether animal or hu- 
man, like the sinner spoken of in the 
Bible, can not stand sunlight. Pure 
cultures can not live when exposed to 
direct sunlight, more than from one to 
four minutes. When allowed to dry up 
in a dark but well-ventilated place, 
they will live from four to eight days. 
Pure cultures of bovine tubercle ba- 
cilli mixed with cow manure, and ex- 
posed to sunshine in a two-inch layer 
in the pasture field, will remain active 
and virulent for two months. The ba- 
cilli from a naturally infected cow un- 
der the same conditions will die within 
two weeks. Of course these bacilli 
will live longer in the shade. When 
buried in garden soil, they will live 
from three months to a year. They will 
live a year in running water; and 
hence a watering trough from which 
tuberculous cows drink may be a 
source of infection to other cattle. 
Tubercle bacilli in market butter put 
in cold storage will live for ten months 
or more. 

These things being true, the first 
thing for any farmer to do who expects 
to grow healthy children is to see that 
they have access to pure water and 
sunlight and fresh air. This is the 
prevention not only for tuberculosis, 
but typhoid fever and various and sun- 
dry other diseases. 

So far as his live stock is concerned, 
one of the best things he can do is to 
admit plenty of sunlight into his sta- 
bles, and keep them clean. If he has 
any cattle that he suspects are tuber- 
culous, have them tested, and sell them 
as soon as possible if they are found to 
be affected. Don’t sell them to the 
neighbors, to spread the disease in the 
country, and render your own farm 
less safe, to say nothing of the moral 
side of the question. Send them to the 
slaughter house. 

Human beings may be infected even 
from dead tubercles, if inhaled through 
the lungs. Not every man who in- 
hales tubercles, or eats them, becomes 
tuberculous. If they did, the grave- 
yards would be filled very rapidly. Af- 
ter the germ gets inside a man, it has 
to fight. All the forces of the system 
are arrayed against it, and they are 
generally victorious. However, if a 
man allows his system to run down; if 
he takes a very bad cold; if, through 








nervousness, Worry or Vvexation, he 
loses much sleep, he is much more apt 
to succumb to any disease than if he 
maintains himself in vigorous health. 

We do not see why the same rule 
would not apply to live stock, with this 
advantage in their favor, that they are 
not subject to worry. They have faith 
that the farmer will feed them. They 
have no fear of the future. None the 
less, the animal that is exposed and 
run down in flesh, we should think, 
would be more likely to succumb to 
tuberculosis or any other disease than 
ohne that is so fed and cared for as to 
be in full vigor. On the other hand, 
animals that are pampered and do not 
have sufficient exercise to maintain 
bodily vigor, or animals that are over- 
worked, such as heavy milking dairy 
cows, should be more likely to suc- 
cumb than animals that have tree 
range of pasture and plenty of exercise, 
and thus maintain their vitality. After 
all, the best method of overcoming dis- 
ease is by preventing it, and the best 
method of prevention is to keep the 
system in such condition that the 
forces within us which work for health 
and life can operate to the best ad- 
vantage. 





Important to Live Stock 
Breeders 


Over a year ago the principal rail- 
roads in Iowa filed a petition with the 
board of railroad commissioners in 
which they asked that the Iowa freight 
rates which applied to the shipment 
of single animals should be made uni- 
form with freight rates covering the 
same class of shipments in what is 
known as the western classification 
territory. At the present time, the 
rates on single animals in Iowa are 
uniform with the rates in the western 
classification territory, except that in 
Iowa no limit is placed upon the value 
of the animals shipped, while in the 
western classification territory there 
is a limit. For example, under the 
latter rate, each horse or pony, mule, 
jack, or jennet, is valued at $100. A 
colt under one year is valued at $50; 
each ox, bull or steer, $50; each cow, 
$30; calf, $10; hog, $10; each sheep 
or goat, $3. When the animal is of- 
fered for shipment, the shipper is re- 
quired to sign a contract which will 
prevent him from recovering more than 
the values named in the event of any 
damage to the animal. If he is not 
satisfied with this, he can put his own 
value upon the animal, but must pay 
an increased freight rate, the increase 
being 10 per cent for each 100 per 
cent of additional value declared. To 
illustrate: A stock breeder in Iowa 
desires to ship a thoroughbred calf 
worth $200. The valuation of this calf 
under the western classification rate 
is $10. To be protected against loss, 
the shipper must pay about four times 
the regular rate in order to place the 
correct valuation on the calf. Or, if 
the shipper desires to ship a pure-bred 
bull, the valuation of which is $50 un- 
der the western classification, he must 
pay 30 per cent extra in order to be 
protected to the extent of $200 in case 
the bull is killed. 

The railroads in Iowa desire the 
Iowa commission to establish the same 
sort of an arrangement in Iowa as pre- 
vails in western classification terri- 
tory—in other words, to adopt the 
same valuation of live stock. When 
the request was first made, over a year 
ago, Wallaces’ Farmer asked the com- 
mission to delay the hearing until the 
breeders of improved stock could ar- 
range to be represented. The delay 
was granted, and the hearing has fin- 
ally been set for September 11th. The 
breeders should arrange to be repre- 
sented before the Iowa commission at 
this time. 


A Rural Progressive Club 


The communication in another col- 
umn under this same heading is worth 
careful reading. It tells of the organ- 
ization of a farmers’ club in Illinois, 
with a constitution which seems to di- 
rect attention to those matters which 
most need attention in our present ru- 
ral life. Under wise leadership, each 
member of the club will become inter- 
ested in one or more of the four prin- 
cipal lines of work, and a marked im- 
provement in conditions is inevitable. 
The aim of the ¢lub, put in the fewest 
possible words, seems to be right liv- 
ing, and right living will bring good 
farming and clear thinking. 
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~The Problem of Rural 
Population 


Today the rural population of Iowa 
.. almost exactly the same as it was 
‘birt years ago. It is now approxi- 
mately 1,106,000, while in 1880 it was 
1,135,686. We presume that similar 
-yres could be secured for the rural 

ylation of other states of the corn 
pelt. And why is it that the farm pop- 


ylation of the finest land man ever 


plowed should remain so nearly sta- 
onary during thirty years’ time? 
yany men, in trying to answer the 


question, have uttered dire predictions. 
They have pointed out that the farm- 
pg population is the backbone of the 
country ; that it is from the farms that 
the cities get their new blood; that it 
j¢ indeed a national calamity when 
cities increase while rural populations 
stand still or decrease. 

Somehow, We don’t feel badly about 
this. The farmers of 1910, although 
they were nO more numerous, pro+ 
quced larger crops than did the farm- 
ers of 1880. The figures stand at 480,- 
900,000 bushels of corn, wheat, oats, 
parley and rye for the year 1910, as 
against 360,000,000 bushels of the same 
cops for the year 1880. In other 
words, the productive power per unit 
of farm population has increased one- 

third during the thirty years. Where- 
as, there were forty-four bushels of 
crain produced for every Man, woman 
and child connected with farming in 

1910, only thirty-three bushels were 
produced for each unit of rural popu- 
jation in 1880. Isn’t this what we are 
after—the greatest efficiency per farm- 
eras shown by net profits, and not the 
createst number of farmers per square 
mile, or even the greatest production 
per acre, Without regard to costs? 

City men disagree with us. The 
more thoughtful of them say, in effect, 
“Shame on you, you lazy farmer. You 
have splendid soil and climate; why 
don’t you raise as much per acre as 
they do in England and Europe?” 
They think that if the farmers raised 
more per acre, food would be cheaper, 
and consequently they would not need 
to pay such large wages to their labor- 
ing men, the end result being a greater 
net profit to themselves, and incident- 
ally the greater ability of American 
manufacturers to compete with those 
across the water. 

These city men who interest them- 
selves in improved agriculture are, as 
arule, broad-gauged men, but, unfor- 
tunately, they do not see quite far 
enough. They evidently labor under 
the delusion that the farmer is the one 
man of the commonwealth above all 
others who should be public-spirited. 
It is his job to feed the nation, and 
they think he should do this whether 
or not it pays him. He should pro- 
duce the greatest amount possible per 
acre, so that the workers of the cities 
will not go hungry. They forget that 
the farmers are in every way men just 
like themselves. They are not farm- 
ing for the fun of it, or eve- out of a 
sense of public duty. They are farm- 
ing to make money, just as Mr. City 
Man is in business to make money. 
Mr. City Man will not set his mills to 
working to their fullest cepacity and 
turn out his greatest possible product 
unless he finds that so doing will in- 
sure him a greater net profit in the 
long run. Neither will the farmer set 
his land to work turning out the great- 
est product per acre unless so doing 
will insure him the greatest long time 
het profit. 

Are we opposed to better farming 
when we so talk? Not at all. We 
would use manures and fertilizers, ro- 
tate crops, would use improved ma- 
chinery, ete., as long as it pays. We 
Would not use large amounts of hand 
labor or apply unduly large amounts 
of fertilizer merely to increase the 
acre production a few bushels unless 
the price secured for this extra yield 
Justified the extra expense. To put 
the matter plainly, we do not think 
that the corn belt farmer can afford to 
Produce as many bushels to the acre 
@s the European farmer. Possibly we 
are mistaken in this. It may be that 
the city men will pay a sufficiently 
large price for farm products to jus- 
tify such a large production, but we 
Want the price in sight. 

Efficiency of the farmer depends 
largely on himself. The acre yield of 
tls land depends largely upon the 
Prices which city people will pay. 
These, in turn, to a large extent de- 
Pend upon the efficiency of the city 





workmen and the management of those 
who direct them. If we follow Ger- 
many’s example and develop extensive 
manufactures, scientifically managed, 
and operated by men who are techni- 
cally skilled, then a class of city peo- 
ple will be created who can afford to 
pay high prices for food products, and 
the corn belt farmer can afford to put 
on the extra fertilizer, hand labor and 
brain power which is necessary to se- 
cure maximum returns per acre. In- 
tensive farming and intensive manu- 
facturing go hand in hand. 

Shall Iowa, then, develop into a 
great manufacturing state? Not nec- 
essarily, of course. But there seems 
to be no vital reason why she should 
not; or, in fact, why any of our corn 
belt states should not. It would be 
an economic saving if she should. It 
would save the cost of railroad trans- 
portation of food from Iowa to eastern 
manufacturing points, and the freight 
rates on manufactured goods back to 
Iowa from the east. May it not be 
that in so doing the result will be a 
slightly higher price for farm products 
than if the manufacturing were done 
in the east. On the other hand, we 
must remember that the more manu- 
facturing we have in the corn belt, the 
more difficult it will probably be to 
secure farm labor. If we manufacture 
more extensively, there will be more 
big cities, and unless we are careful 
in our supervision of them, there will 
be dirty slums and a host of problems 
which always arise in manufacturing 
districts. But there will be a great in- 
crease in the value of land, both rural 
and urban. While such a growth in 
manufactures is going on, many peo- 
ple will make large sums of money. 
Of course, this prosperity will be very 
largely confined to the cities, but the 
farmer will also feel it, not only in the 
increased value of his land, but in the 
slightly higher price which he will re- 
ceive for his farm products. As a re- 
sult of the increased strength of man- 
ufacturing, both farmers and manu- 
facturers will gradually come to real- 
ize that there is an apparent antagon- 
ism between them. The manufactur- 
ers will constantly be striving to get 
cheaper food for their laboring men, 
while the farmers will strive to keep 
up food prices and endeavor to get 
their manufactured articles cheaper. 
The manufacturer will strive to take 
off the tariff on farm products. Then, 
as farm lands become more complete- 
ly taken up, as fertility decreases, and 
the cost of crop production increases, 
the farmers will realize the necessity 
of protection against the cheap farm 
products of Canada, South America, 
and Australia. As a result, they will 
try to keep up the tariff on foods, and 
as the pressure becomes greater, they 
may possibly try to relieve it by seek- 
ing for an abolition of tax on land. 
And so we will have the two appar- 
ently conflicting interests—farming 
vs. manufacturing. 

Right now we may as well conclude 
that manufacturing would be an ex- 
cellent thing for the corn belt. Our 
state legislatures, composed as they 
largely are of farmers, should not stand 
too obstinately in the way of manu- 
facturing interests. Our railroad com- 
missions should see that the present 
unfair rates are so rearranged that 
corn belt manufacturers may compete 
on a fair basis with those of the east. 
Capitalists should come to realize that 
it is safe to lend money on easy terms 
to corn belt manufacturers. We must 
provide for a system of industrial edu- 
cation. Moreover, our people must be 
taught to realize that goods made in 
the corn belt are just as good or bet- 
ter than those made in the east. When 
all this is done, manufacturing will 
have a strong hold in the central west. 
It will then cease to be an infant in- 
dustry, and instead of craving for Ta- 
vors will demand favorable legislation, 
both in the state and nation. In the 
meantime, we will benefit greatly by 
the growth of manufactures, but ulti- 
mately we must be prepared to assert 
our rights as strongly as they do their 
rights. We must determine clearly in 
our minds just what we want, and just 
how we are going to get it. Farmers 
must be ready to act as a body to de- 
mand things favorable to our interests. 
Selfishness? Of course. But, unfor- 
tunately for him, the farmer will nev- 
er be able to organize as efficiently for 
selfish purposes as has the city man 
of every walk of life. Farmers should 
begin to think what they want, and 
how they must set about to get it. 
They must ally themselves with any 





or all parties which will enable them 
to secure the most favorable legisla- 
tion. 

If we become as selfish as the man- 
ufacturing and financial interests, pol- 
itics will become more healthy, and 
the country as a whole will benefit. 
For thirty years past, agriculture has 
not been keeping step with industrial 
progress. Financial interests have se- 
cured teh legislation they wanted. The 
farmer has helped them. Now the 
time has come when the farmer must 
take up in earnest the matter of help- 
ing himself. 


The Cost of Producing 100 
Pounds of Baby Beef 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Can 500-pound steers be made to 
grow, in Iowa, into 1,400-pound fat 
steers within the next eighteen months 
at a cost of 8 cents per pound or less? 
I would like to read a discussion of 
this question in your paper, by your- 
selves or correspondents, within the 
next few weeks.” 

At the Illinois experiment station 
they fed calves weighing a little less 
than 500 pounds until they were fat 
enough to market, at about 900 pounds, 
During the seven months’ feeding pe- 
riod, they gained an average of not 
quite two pounds daily. The average 
daily ration was 9.8 pounds of shelled 
corn, 1.94 pounds of cottonseed meal, 
and 14.9 pounds of silage. The feeds 
in this experiment cost: Corn, 47 cents 
per bushel; cottonseed meal, $30 per 
ton; and silage, $3.68 per ton. The 
average cost of 100 pounds of weight 
put on these calves was $7.20. 

At the Indiana experiment station 
they fed calves weighing 500 poundg 
until they reached a weight of a little 
over 1,000 pounds. During the period 
of nine months they consumed a total 
per calf of 54.3 bushels of corn, 477 
pounds of cottonseed meal, 870 pounds 
of clover hay, and 1,800 pounds of sil- 
age. With prices as quoted in the 
foregoing, the cost of putting on 100 
pounds of gain was $7.70. 

Both of these experiments were con- 
ducted under at least average condi- 
tions, and the rations fed were well 
balanced, and as cheap as could well 
be secured. We would say, therefore, 
that under average conditions we 
would expect it to cost during the next 
year at least $7 for each 100 pounds of 
gain put on calves weighing between 
500 and 1,000 pounds. After a steer 
has reached a weight of 1,000 pounds, 
gains become increasingly expensive. 
Ordinarily it would be best to get the 
baby beeves into good flesh and mar- 
ket at 1,000 pounds. The cost of add- 
ing 100 pounds of live weight on steers 
over 1,000 pounds will, under ordinary 
conditions, be at least $10. 


Farm Buildings Architect 


The Iowa Agricultural College is, we 
believe, one of the first to undertake 
to meet the need for better farm build- 
ing architecture by employing a spe- 
cialist who will devote his time to this 
line of work. Mr. Griffin, who is al- 
ready at the new work, has had large 
experience in the east, and it is ex- 
pected that when he has had time to 
become familiar with western condi- 
tions he will be able to render valu- 
able service to Iowa farmers. About 
15 per cent of the fixed capital invest- 
ed in farms is represented by the 
buildings. An enormous amount of 
money has been wasted in their con- 
struction, and a still greater amount 
of time because of their inconvenience. 
Mr. Griffin will hardly undertake to 
act as architect for every farmer in 
the state, but in the form of bulletins 
and circulars he will probably dissem- 
inate information, plans and sugges- 
tions which should revolutionize gen- 
eral farm building construction. Iowa 
has come to the time when her people 
can afford to do better building, with 
a real appreciation of architectural 
principles—which means better and 
more economical construction, greater 
convenience, and a due regard for the 
beautiful. 

Mr. Griffia has an opportunity to 
make an impress on farm architecture 
which can be found nowhere else in 
the world. For nowhere are farmers 
better able to build well, and in no sec- 
tion of the same size will farm senti- 
ment respond quicker to suggestions of 
merit. 











Sheep In the Corn Field 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Is it best to let feeding lambs run 
in the corn field and let them eat corn? 
Is it better to feed them from troughs? 
Will they waste much in the field? 
How many acres, running from twenty- 
four to thirty bushels to the acre, will 
it take to fatten 160 head of 60-pound 
lambs?” 

Ordinarily, if the corn is standing up 
well, if there is considerable under- 
growth, and if there are no more than 
ten lambs to the acre, the lambs will 
bother the ear corn very little. When 
it is desired to ‘sheep down” the en- 
tire corn field, wethers are generally 
used rather than lambs. We have no 
doubt that our correspondent could 
easily get his lambs to eating ear corn 
simply by breaking down a few stalks 
here and there. After they learn the 
taste of corn, there would be some dan- 
ger of loss. The owner should watch 
carefully all the time for signs of 
coughed up kernels, indicating that the 
lambs are getting too much. If for 
any reason he thinks that they are get- 
ting too much corn, he should at once 
take them out of the field for three to 
six hours.. In order to prevent over- 
eating on the corn, it is best to give the 
lambs range of good pasture, or to 
feed clover or alfalfa hay in connec- 
tion with the corn. So far as possible, 
it is well to give roughage in the morn- 
ing, so that the lambs will be more or 
less filled up before going on the corn. 

To avoid loss, the greatest pains 
should be taken to get the lambs grad- 
ually on feed. During the first few 
days after they are brought on the 
place, they should have the range of a 
rather poor blue grass pasture. They 
should be turned into the corn field 
only for an hour or so at first. A com- 
mon-sense feeder who recognizes the 
danger of over-feeding lambs may think 
of other devices which will help him in 
preventing loss. 

Thirty-bushel corn should fatten 15 
to 20 lambs to the acre—more or less, 
depending upon just how much gain is 
put on the lambs, as well as weather 
conditions. 

What experience have our readers 
had in “sheeping down” corn fields 
with lambs? 


Summer Silos Needed 


Experience this year doubly empha- 
sizes what Wallaces’ Farmer has been 
preaching for many years—the wisdom 
of providing silage against times of 
drouth. It is the exceptional year 
when we do not have dry, short pas- 
tures for at least a few weeks in July 
and August, and about every so often 
comes a year like this when stock is 
sacrificed for lack of summer feed. 
Millions of dollars could be saved by 
intelligent use of the summer silo. Sil- 
age is just as good for stock in sum- 
mer as in winter, and a few acres of 
corn preserved in the form of silage 
will go much farther than a good many 
acres of burned-out pasture. We will 
come to it after a while, and will then 
wonder why we were so slow to see @ 
good thing. 








Ground Wheat vs. Shorts 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your opinion in regard 
to grinding wheat worth 75 cents per 
bushel. White shorts are worth $1.50 
per hundredweight. Which would be 
the cheapest and best for hog feed?” 

White shorts are generally sold as 
a high grade mill feed, containing 
about 17 pounds of muscle builder and 
50 pounds of fat former in every 10 
pounds. Ground wheat contains about 
9 pounds of muscle builder and 70 
pounds of fat former in every 100 


pounds. It is evident that white shorts 
furnish the muscle builders more 
cheaply than the wheat, while the 


wheat is the more economical source 
of the fat formers. Really, it is not 
fair to compare the two feeds. If corn 
may be had for 75 cents a bushel or 
less, We would sell the wheat and buy 
corn and shorts. We might, however, 
save part of the wheat to feed in con- 
nection with the corn for the sake of 
variety. We would not be surprised 
if our correspondent would find that 
his cheapest and best hog ration would 
consist of five parts of ground wheat, 
eight parts of corn, and one part of 
tankage, with possibly some shorts , 
added for the sake of palatability. 
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Winter Wheat On Corn In- 
fested With Chinch Bugs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“On account of the drouth, the corn 
is drying up, and I have commenced 
on my earliest piece with a corn bind- 
er. I intend to haul the corn off the 
ground and sow fall wheat. The ground 
is clean and very loose, as it was 
plowed twice since we had rain. Upon 
examining the corn, I find under the 
bottom leaves, chinch bugs in all sizes, 
from small, red ones to the full-grown 
bues. If I gave the ground a good 
disking as soon as the corn was off, 
would it kill them? Would it be safe 
to sow wheat on the ground this fall? 
Would it be best to wait for seeding 
the wheat until about October 1st?” 

It should be safe for our correspond- 
ent seed wheat on this corn land 
infested with chinch bugs. A careful 
study made by an entomologist in east- 
ern Kansas indicates that under nor- 
mal conditions chinch bugs commence 
fiying from the corn land during the 
latter part of September to clumps of 
native grasses, where they may hiber- 
nate. This year, because the corn is 
drying up earlier than usual, we would 
expect the chinch bugs to migrate to 
the grass land even before the last of 
September. We have never heard of 
chinch bugs bothering winter wheat 
in the fall, although we have no doubt 
that they might do so under exception- 
al conditions. Nevertheless, we think 
our correspondent would be safe in 
sowing winter wheat on his corn land 
during the last week in September or 
the first week in October. If next sea- 
son is a wet one, there will probably 
not be much damage by chinch bugs. 
To be on the safe side, however, our 
correspondent should, during the win- 
ter, investigate all his clumps of grass- 
es, not only in his meadows and pas- 
tures, but along fences and roadsides, 
to see if he can find where the chinch 
bugs are hibernating. Careful burning 
of clumps of grasses which shelter the 
chinch bugs during the winter is one 
of the best means of controlling the 


pest. 


to 


e s* 
Pig Question 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“T have eighty acres of rather sandy 
rich soil on which I am anxious to 
raise stock, principally hogs, this com- 
ing vear. I planned to buy about twen- 
ty-five brood sows this winter for 
spring farrow. I will drill clover in 
the field this fall. The field already 
has half a stand of clover. I intend to 
sow a few acres of alfalfa for pasture. 
What kind of sows would you buy in 
order to get pigs which would make 
fastest gains? What age sows would 
you get? How much corn would I 
need for the year for both sows and 
pigs if I sold the pigs in the winter of 
the first year? My idea was to have 
twenty acres of clover pasture, about 
four acres of alfalfa, and perhaps a few 
acres of blue grass and rape. What 
size hog house would I need for the 
sows if I gave each a separate pen? I 
will have plenty of wheat straw. What 
other feeds will I need, if any? I want 
to feed as cheap as I reasonably can.” 

We cannot tell our correspondent 
what breed of sows to buy. In some 
neighborhoods it wou!ld be best to buy 
Poland Chinas. In others Duroc Jer- 
sers. Chester Whites or Berkshires 
would be the breed to get. There is 
more difference between the individ- 
uals in breeds than between the breeds 
themselves. We would advise our cor- 
respondent to visit all the big hog rais- 
ers near him and to make his choice 
only after he has looked over their 
sows carefully. As to the type of 
brood sow, we must confess to a par- 
tiality for a rather long, rangy animal, 
of good bone, rather larger than the 
average, and standing up strong on 
her feet. From such a sow we would 
hope to get large, strong litters. Sows 
of this type may be found in any of 
the common breeds. The objection to 
pigs from sows of this type is that they 
often do not mature quite so quickly 
as pigs from the smaller boned, dump- 
ier type of sow. We would rather be 
inclined to prefer the yearling or two- 
year-old to the gilt. The older sows 
seem to averace at least one or two 
more pigs to t!h~= litter, and their pigs 
are genera!’ ‘ronger. Of course 
there is a d "tage that the older 





sows are often not quite so careful of 
their offspring. 


| 


a very mild form of the disease, which 
is rapidly overcome and controiled 


“How much corn would be required | through the influence of the injected 


by these pigs and their sows?” 
sows will eat perhaps four or five 
pounds of corn daily during the period 
of pregnancy. Gilts would not be eat- 
ing quite this much. After farrowing, 
and until weaning time, the sows will 
probably be eating an average of about 
six pounds of grain daily, but not all of 
it would be corn. The pigs after wean- 
ing, and until fat, at 250 pounds of 
weight, would require an average of 
about four and one-half pounds of corn 


for every pound increase in weight. 
Assuming that there are five pigs to 
the sow, we would roughly esfimate 


that it would require of corn to keep 
the twenty-five sows through the win- 
ter and to fatten their pigs, from 2,500 
bushels to 3,000 bushels. If the pas- 
ture is exceptionally good it may take 
less. 

In regard to a hog house for these 
sOWS, we suggest that our correspond- 
ent write to the United States Depart- 
men of Agriculture for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 438. A good sized pen for a sow 
is 8x7 feet. 

“J will have plenty of wheat straw. 
What other feeds will I need if any?” 
We do not understand this part of our 
correspondent’s letter, for it seems 
strange that anyone would think of 
feeding wheat straw to sows. As 
cheapest and best ration for his brood 
sows, we suggest that our correspond- 
ent use about one-third of a pound of 
tankage per sow daily in connection 
with enough ear corn to keep them in 
moderately strong flesh. Probably it 
will pay him to buy a ton of tankage 
at one time or another. Fed to sows, 
to young pigs, and to fattening pigs in 
the proportion of one part to twelve or 
fifteen parts of corn, tankage or meat 
meal is a cheap and practical feed. 





Vaccinating Against Cholera 

Doctor Hadley, of the Wisconsin Ag- 
ricultural College, has issued a cir- 
cular of information upon the sub- 
ject of vaccinating against hog cholera, 
and for the general information of our 


readers we make quotations from this 
circular as follows: 

“The proper time to vaccinate hogs 
against cholera is before the disease 
makes its appearance in the herd, or 
even in the immediate vicinity. Up to 
the present time, most farmers have 
put off vaccination until attempts with 
other remedies have proved fruitless, 
and finally using the serum as the only 
possible means of saving their hogs. 
Such delays have led, in some cases, 
to unsatisfactory results. 

“Procure the services of a compe- 
tent veterinarian or other experienced 
person to administer the serum, if pos- 
sible. The most satisfactory proced- 
ure, where a number of hogs are to be 
treated, is to have one man prepare 
the animals by thoroughly scrubbing 
the place where the serum is to be in- 
jected, with warm water and soap, fol- 
lowing with a 3 per cent carbolic acid 
solution. Another man handles the 
syringes and serum. He should cleanse 
his hands by immersion in a disinfect- 
ant before starting operating, and in 
no case soil them either by catching or 
holding hogs, as it is of the utmost im- 
portance that everything be kept ab- 
solutely clean to prevent subsequent 
abscess or blood poisoning. 

“Keep the serum in a cool, dark 
place when not in use, and do not un- 
cork until it is required. In cold weath- 
er, the serum should be slowly warmed 
by placing the bottles containing it in 
a vessel of warm water. 

“Do not vaccinate sick hogs. If chol- 
era is present in the herd, the tempera- 
tures of all animals to be treated must 
be taken. Ordinarily, hogs showing a 
temperature of over 103% should not 
be vaccinated. 

“Confine the hogs in clean yards and 
pens after treatment, and _ provide 
fresh, clean water. See that all wal- 
lows are filled. 

“There are two methods of using 
the serum—the simultaneous method 
and the serum alone method. The se- 
rum simultaneous method, also known 
as the double method, is found best 
because it has been found that a more 
lasting immunity is conferred upon 
the vaccinated hogs. It consists of in- 
jecting the hog with the anti-serum, 
and at the same time introducing into 
his body some disease producing bac: 
teria. In this manner there is set up 
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Old | serum and the activity of certain sub- 


stances produted in the animal's body. 
The chief objection is the danger of 
death to the animal from faulty ad- 
ministration; therefore it has been de- 
cided to limit the use of the serum si- 
multaneous method of vaccinating to 
persons who have demonstrated their 
ability to handle it properly. If prop- 
erly administered, the losses by death 
as a result of vaccina.ion by the dou- 
ble method are trifling, and the inocu- 
lation does not appear to injure the 
hog in any way. A few hogs go off 
feed and may become sick, but recov- 
ery is usually rapid. The period of 
immunity is for at least a year, and 
frequently for life. Besides, the prog- 
eny of sows treated by this method 
are given a considerable degree of im- 
munity, and the risk of death of such 
animals is reduced. 

“The double method is recommend- 
ed in non-infected herds and for those 
hogs in en infected herd which do not 
show a body temperature higher than 
103%. 

“By the serum method is understood 
an injection of the anti-serum alone. 
It is used in herds already infected, 
but only upon the apparently healthy 
hogs. The chief objection is that it 
gives but a temporary immunity, last- 
ing from three weeks to three months, 
unless the hogs are exposed to infec- 
tion at the time or very soon after 
they have been vaccinated. 

“By deciding which of the methods 
is best to use, one must be guided by 
the length of immunity which is re- 
quired. If permanent immunity is de- 
sired, the serum-simultaneous method 
is recommended. If there is need for 
immunity lasting only a limited time, 
it may be well to use the serum alone 
method. For sows well advanced in 
pregnancy, the serum alone method is 
recommended.” 





Morning-Glory or Bind-Weed 
A Nebraska correspondent sends us 
a sample of what seems to be the 
smaller flowering kind of bind-weed, 
which is variously known as field bind- 
weed, European bind-weed, or small 
flowered morning-glory. He writes: 
“This is a sample of a weed called 
Russian morning-glory by the farmers 
here. It is claimed by people who 
have it on their farms that it is im- 
possible to exterminate it. One man 
said that he stacked a straw pile on a 
small patch of them, and that at the 
end of five years, when the straw had 
rotted, the vines grew up. It will 
grow in the road, in the fence rows, on 
prairie sod, blue grass sod, alfalfa 
meadow, in pastures, in cultivated 
ground, and in lawns. I have seen it 
in thriving condition growing through 
the cinders on the railroad track. It 
spreads from the roots and from the 
seed. It does not seem fo make any 
difference how often or when the land 
is plowed. It roots very deep. I know 
a place where it was well established 
in the road, and recently a grade was 
made through. The dirt was taken 
from the side of the road to a depth 
of eighteen inches, and the vines grew 
up in the bottom of the ditch, and are 
there in all their glory, fresh and vig- 
orous as they were on the surface 
soil. It will be but a few years until 
some of our land will have to be aban- 
doned or seeded to some pasture grass 
unless this pest can be conquered.” 
Morning-glory, whether it be the 
small flowering sort which is troubling 
our correspondent, or the larger flow- 
ering sort which is bothering most of 
our readers, is one of the most noxious 
weeds. No altogether’ satisfactory 
method of eradication has been found, 
although many of our readers have 
their pet methods. When the weed is 
at its worst, seeding the land down 
to clover and timothy and pasturing 
with sheep or hogs seems to give very 
fine results. Some claim they have 
found the secret of success in putting 
the land into alfalfa. They have @is- 
covered that the frequent mowing af- 
ter a time gets the best of the morn- 
ing-glories. On a badly infested piece 
we would rather fear to put in the al- 
falfa unless the ground had been fal- 
lowed for several months previous to 
seeding. 
Morning glories do not as a rule se- 
riously damage corn. If we had the 
labor available, we would be inclined 
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But if after it is cut off two or three 
times, it is allowed to grow up two or 
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stocks to keep it over for several 
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forget all about them. Get the land 
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solutely clean cultivation. Remember 
that if no morning-glory leaves get 
above the ground for a year, the Toots 
will be starved out. 





Carrying Cholera Germs 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Do you think there is any danger 
in carrying the germs of hog cholera 
from one place to another with corn? 
I am obliged to buy corn, and I can 
get some from a neighbor who had the 
disease this spring and lost all of his 
hogs. His hog house is situated under 
the corn crib.” 

There is of course some danger ina 
ease of this kind. We think if we 
should find it necessary to buy corn 
which had been kept under these con- 
ditions, we should thoroughly disinfect 
all around the corn crib and under it, 
and in this way lessen any danger of 
carrying hog cholera germs on the 
horses’ feet or on the wagon wheels, 
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Note Book and Camera in 


Foreign Countries. 











the Irish Agricultural Orga- 
nization Society 

around Dublin is good farming land, 
jwanted to see a typical farm, so Mr. 
inderson suggested that I go out to 
‘ne farm of Mr. P. J. O’Neill, at Mala- 
de, about nine miles from Dublin, In 
, way, this farm rather seemed to be a 
entieman’s estate, for the house and 
*ounds were very well kept, and Mr. 
(Neill had the air of a business man. 
;pegan to suspect that this farm was 
sot typical, but rather more of a show 
jjace. There are 200 acres in the farm 
“which Mr. O’Neill valued, so he told 
ne, at 120 pounds per Irish acre. An 
irish acre is about half again as much 
jsan English acre, so I figured that he 
valued his land at around $350. I was 
rather surprised on this big farm to 
énd that one of the chief sources of 
;coome Was market gardening. Early 
notatoes especially seemed a favorite 
op. In a shed I noticed shallow box- 
ss about two feet long and a foot wide, 
vith open slatted sides arranged so 
that they could set one on top of the 
other. Mr. O’Neill assured me that 
these had been used for sprouting his 
early potato crop. It seems that in the 
late fall or early winter, they pour po- 
tatoes in these boxes from one to three 
ayers deep. The boxes are set one 
on top of the other in the shed, and by 
spring the potatoes have sprouts from 
ope to seven inches long. Before plant- 
ing these potatoes, they like to have 
them out in the sunshine for a while, 
so as to harden the sprouts. These 
early potatoes are generally planted 
whole in rows about twenty-seven 
inches apart, and ten to fifteen inches 
apart in the row. Of course they must 
be planted by hand, but it is claimed 
that a good workman can put in about 
an acre a day. The boxes cost from 
$7 to $10 per acre. Under Irish con- 
ditions, this method of producing early 
potatoes may be all right, for Mr. 
O'Neill assured me that he could get 
an abundance of labor for $3.50 to $4 a 
week. Mr. O’Neill pointed out to me 
fields where cabbage and cauliflower 
were growing. Early in the season, 
he said, these fields had been in early 
potatoes. Mr. O’Neill is a great be- 
liever in manure, and every wagon 
hauling produce into town brings back 
manure for the farm. He puts it on 
at the rate of forty tons per Irish acre. 
In connection with all this manure, he 





also uses fertilizer. Mr. O’Neill’s pas- 
tures and live stock impressed me 
more than his market gardening. Two 
splendid, black Clydesdale mares were 
especially attractive. One, he said, 
was the duughter of the famous Scotch 
horse, Baron of Bucklyvie, which at 
one time was sold in a bar-room dis- 
pute for 9,000 pounds. The pasture 
they were grazing on was half-way to 
the knees, and capable, I was assured, 
of supporting at least two or three 
cows to the Irish acre. There were 
some splendid Shropshire sheep and 
some Short-horn cows with records of 
8,000 to 9,000 pounds. The clover mea- 
dow had been cut three days before, 
and the hay was not yet dry enough to 
put in “stoocks.” Mr. O’Neill estimat- 
ed the yield at four tons per Irish 
acre (two and one-half tons to the 
English acre). 

_Mr. O’Neill thought that an unusually 
large part of his land was under cul- 
tivation, but from what I could see 
most of it was in pasture and meadow. 
lt is a tribute to Irish pastures that 
Irish farmers can afford to keep $350 
‘and in grass. Mr. O’Neill told me 
that market gardening is practical only 
Within ten miles of the big cites. Far- 


ther away than this it is impractical to | 


haul. The railways are but little used 
i getting Irish garden stuff to market. 

Mr. Anderson, the secretary of the 
A. O. S., gave me a letter to the 
lrish Department of Agriculture. The 
‘wo organizations, while disagreeing 
strongly on matters of policy, evidently 








treat each other with the greatest of | 


Courtesy. At any rate, the representa- 
uve of the Irish Agricultural Depart- 
Ment received me most kindly, gave 
Me all the Irish bulletins on farming 
Which had been published, and sug- 
gested points of interest for me to see. 

artly as a result of this interview, 


and partly because of certain remarks 
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Mr. Anderson made, I determined to 
go out to the Albert Agricultural Col- 
lege, near Dublin, which is run by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture. Mr. 
Anderson had made fun of it, claiming 
that it is not run on a practical basis. 
A Mr. Clark showed me around the 
grounds of the Albert Agricultural Col- 
lege. There are 180 acres of farm land 
in connection, on which many interest- 
ing experiments are being conducted. 
Here were some of the best potatoes, 
rutabagas (they call them Swedes), 
and mangels which it was ever my 
good fortune to behold. Mr. Clark 
claimed that the mangels and Swedes 
would yield at the rate of forty to six- 
ty tons per acre. On one part of the 
farm he pointed out to me where they 
were testing out 120 different varieties 
of Swedes. Another place they were 
testing out varieties of potatoes. Since 
1879, Mr. Clark told me, the Champion 
had been the favorite variety, but now 
it was showing signs of running out, 
and they were beginning to use the 
Up-to-Date. As I looked over these 
beautiful fields of root crops, with rows 
straight as a rifle barrel, a perfect 
stand, and not a weed anywhere, I was 
impressed with the great amount of 
labor that must have been used, and 
made some remark of the sort to Mr. 
Clark. Mr. Clark admitted that much 
labor had been used, but attributed a 
large part of the yield to the intelli- 
gent use of fertfl#er. On each acre of 
mangels he said that they had used 20 
tons of manure, 300 pounds of 35 per 
cent superphosphate, 200 pounds of 
salt, 200 pounds of kainit, 100 pounds 
of nitrate of soda, and 100 pounds of 
sulphate of ammonia. Without ferti- 
lizer or manure of any sort, they would 
expect to get about ten tons per acre 
yield; with manure alone, twenty to 
thirty tons, and with manure and fer- 
tilizer, thirty to forty tons. For Swedes 
Mr. Clark considered an acre ferti- 
lization of 15 tons of manure and 400 
pounds of 35 per cent superphosphates 
about right. On an acre of potato land 
he would apply 18-.tons of manure, 400 
pounds of 35 per cent superphosphates, 
100 pounds of sodium nitrate, and 100 
pounds of potassium muriate. With no 
manure, they expect to get on this land 
about 140 bushels of potatoes per acre; 
with twenty tons of barnyard manure 
added, about 300 bushels per acre, and 
with barnyard manure and commercial 
fertilizer, about 360 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Clark told me that they were 





using on this land what is known as a 
“double four’ rotation. This consists 
in roots (turnips, mangels, Swedes or 
potatoes); oats or barley; seeds (rye 
grass and clover), and wheat or oats. 
In our language We would say it was a 
rotation of roots, small grain, grass 
and small grain. On the average Irish 
farm, when this rotation is followed, 
there must of necessity be some extra 
permanent pasture to support the live 
stock, because the Irish do not yet use 
the Continental system of keeping up 
their stock the year around and haul- 
ing green crops in to them. 

On this 180-acre farm was some of 
the best Irish pasture, and Irish pas- 
ture is probably the best in the world. 
Mr. Clark claimed that it would fatten 
from one to four steers per acre. There 
were some Short-horn cows of Scotch 
type carrying a heavy load of fat. Mr. 
Clark said that they had been fed noth- 
ing else than pasture. The pasture, he 
said, was permanent, and received no 
fertilizer. To lay down such pasture 
as this, the Irish Department of Agfi- 
culture recommends using per acre 15 
pounds of perennial rye grass, 7 pounds 
of Italian rye grass, 4 pounds of mea- 
dow fescue, 3 pounds of timothy, 3 
pounds of orchard grass, 4 pounds of 
medium red clover, 2 pounds of alsike 
clover, and 2 pounds of white clover, 
making a total of 40 pounds of grass 
seed per acre. 

In a pasture to themselves were what 
Mr. Clark called Kerry bullocks. They 
were black, compact steers, reminding 
me much of the Angus, but smaller. 
Mr. Clark says that they are greatly 
liked both by the English and the 
Scotch feeders. We drifted to a con- 
versation on the cattle situation in Ire- 
land. It seems that Ireland holds some- 
what the same relation to England 
that the western range country holds 
to the corn belt. The difference is 
that, whereas the western range coun- 
try is unable to grow the feed with 
which to fatten her feeders, Ireland 
might just as well fatten her feeders 
if her farmers used a little foresight. 
At the time of our talk Ireland was 
feeling the disastrous effect of her past 
policy. Foot and mouth disease had 
for several months kept her from send- 
ing feeders to England, and many of 
the Irish cattle growers were as a re- 
sult suffering greatly. 

in another pasture was a fine herd 
of about forty dual purpose Short-horn 
cows. On the splendid pasture they 
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Type of Box for Sprouting Early Potatoes Used by Mr. O'Neil. 








were in rather high flesh, but really 
that had no effect on their milk pro- 
ducing powers, for the average for the 
year for the herd was 8,000 pounds. 
Some of these cows, Mr. Clark claimed, 
yielded as high as 12,000 to 15,000 
pounds. He said that they could be 
bought for $100 in the Dublin market, 
and that after being milked for a tew 
years, they could be sold for beef for 
$95. It seems that in Ireland, as in 
the eastern United States and several 
of the Continental countries, they are 
following that pernicious practice of 
buying up dual purpose cows of great 
capacity, feeding them heavily for a 
year or so, and then fattening for beef. 
The individual farmer who practices 
such a system may profit, but surely it 
is a disastrous thing for a country if 
many farmers follow such a policy for 
any length of time. It may be that in 
the corn belt beef prices will soon rise 
to the point where it will pay our farm- 
ers to do this thing. 

The barn was good, but nothing ex- 
traordinary. It had a cement floor and 
was equipped so that the liquid ma- 
nure could drain away into a tank. In 
the center of the barnyard was the 
well-kept manure pile. 

From this farm the Irish Department 
of Agriculture sends out bulls of good 
breeding and Yorkshire pigs to certain 
county committees. These county com- 
mittees use them in the way most ef- 
fective in grading up the stock of their 
counties, 





Slop for Spring Pigs On 
Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“In feeding grain to spring pigs on 
ordinary pasture, about what propor- 
tion of the daily feed should be in the 
form of milled stuff in slop? I feed 
slop morning and evening. After each 
feed of slop I give shelled corn. I fear 
that they may be getting too much 
shelled corn and perhaps too little 
slop. My slop mixture is four parts 
shorts, two parfs bran, one part oil 
meal, and cne part 60 per cent tankage. 
I follow the slop with five parts of 
shelled corn, but the corn is twice as 
heavy as the dry milled feed.” 

There is no necessity for giving 
spring pigs slop while on _ pasture. 
They will do fairly well on shelled corn 
or on ear corn alone, especially if the 
pasture is clover or alfalfa. They ap- 
preciate, however, a Small amount of 
some feed rich in muscle building ma- 
terial, such as tankage, oil meal, skim 
milk, or shorts. Our correspondent’s 
slop mixture is splendid so far as the 
pigs are concerned, but at present 
prices we regard the shorts, bran and 
oil meal as rather expensive. Under 
present feed prices twelve parts of 
corn to one part of tankage or meat 
meal is an economical and satisfactory 
feed mixture for spring pigs on blue 
grass pasture with a little clover in it. 
The tankage may be given dry in a 


| self-feeder or in the form of a slop. If 


the pigs seem greatly to appreciate the 
shorts, bran and oil meal, a little of 
these feeds may be added to the tank- 
age in the form of a slop for the sake 
of palatability. 


When to Seed Sweet Clover 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“When is the best time to sow sweet 
clover seed? Would you sow about 
the middle of August, the same time 


| as alfalfa, or would you seed early in 





the spring? I wish to sow forty acres, 
and having never seeded any before, 
I don’t know when is the proper time. 
I should think, since the natures of the 
two plants are so similar, that sweet 
clover should be seeded in August like 
alfalfa.” 

We advise spring seeding of sweet 
clover. Twenty pounds of sweet clo- 
ver seed with a bushel and a half of 
early oats makes a very good seeding. 
Good results have also been had by 
seeding sweet clover alone on clean 
land early in May at the rate of twenty 
pounds per acre. Sweet clover may 
be seeded in August just like alfalfa, 
but spring seeding we believe to be 
preferable in most cases. 
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Dr. Babcock Retires 


The retirement of Dr. Samuel Moul- 
ton Babcock, whose world-famous Bab- 
cock milk test has been called the 
greatest gift that science ever made to 
the farmer, from active service as pro- 
fessor of agricultural chemistry at the 
University of Wisconsin, and his ap- 
pointment as professor emeritus of the 
department in which he has_ served 
with such distinction for the last twen- 
ty-five years, again calls attention to 
the great debt which the entire world 
owes to this unassuming and unselfish 
man. When De Laval, of Denmark, 
gave the cream separator to the dairy- 
ing world, he patented it and became a 
millionaire. When Doctor Babcock, af- 
ter vears of study, invented the Bab- 
cock milk test, which has revolution- 
ized dairying and increased beyond es- 
timate the wealth of all nations, he 
gave his discovery and invention to the 
world, absolutely without restriction. 
In the tiny bulletin issued in 1890, con- 
taining the first announcement of the 
discovery of “a new method for the de- 
termination of fat in milk, adapted to 
creameries and milk factories,” a state- 
ment that arrangements had been made 
for the manufacture of the apparatus 
by several firms was accompanied by 
the significant sentence, “The test is 
not patented.” 

This sentence holds the keynote to 
the character of the man who has been 
honred by all nations; on whom the 
French government, in 1900, through 
its national exposition, conferred its 
grand prize accompanied by a bronze 
medal; who was officially proclaimed 
the first citizen in Wisconsin when the 
state legislature in 1901 presented him 
with the largest bronze medal ever 
struck in England, and passed joint res- 
olutions in recognition of “the great 
value to the peonvle of this state and to 
the whole world in the inventions of 
Professor Stephén Moulton Babcock, of 
the University of Wisconsin, and his 
unselfish dedication of these inventions 
to the public service,’ ’and who has re- 
ceived many other proofs of interna- 
tional gratitude, including costly testi- 
monials from Australia and New Zea- 
land, as well as the bronze medal of the 
St. Louis exposition. 

Doctor Babcock has never taken out 
a patent on any of his discoveries or 
inventions. He has steadfastly refused 
to, declaring that the product of his 
work belonged to the state which he 
Was serving, and not to him or to any 
other individual. His spirit of devo- 
tion to public service, is further evi- 
denced by the fact that after the vast 
importance of the milk test began to 
be appreciated, a big commercial firm 
in the east offered him a fabulous sal- 
ary to join its staff. His reply was: “I 
am working on a couple of unfinished 
experiments, and can not accept the 
position.” 

Although the milk test is the inven- 
tion, now in universal use all over the 
world, which is invariably recalled by 
his name, it is by no means his only 
contribution to the science of chem- 
istry of the dairy, in the study of 
which he is one of the most conspicu- 
ous American pioneers. The Wiscon- 
sin curd test, by which the slightest 
taint in milk is discovered, and its 
origin traced, is the result of long 
and patient investigation by him and 
Professor H. L. Russell, also of the 
university, and has proved of great 
economic value. 

Working with Professor Russell, 
also, he made what is probably his 
most important discovery from a sci- 
entific point of view. By chloroforming 
the milk, he finally discovered a new 
ferment, named galactase, whose func- 
tion seems to be to ripen cheese. At 
the same time he disproved the long- 
accepted theories that the ripening of 
cheese depends upon bacteria, and 
that it will ripen only at summer tem- 
perature. He demonstrated that by 
cold-curing the cheese, it was finer in 
flavor and texture, had better keeping 
quality, and was more economically 
made, as there was less danger of its 
spoiling, and little shrinkage. In the 
more extensive of these experiments, 
the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington joined with the Wiscon- 
sin and New York state experiment 
stations, the government buying chee- 
dar cheeses from different parts of the 
United States—Wisconsin, Iowa, IMli- 
nois, Michigan. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and C.io—and having them all 





cured by the cold-curing process. A 
jury of experts from the United States 
and Canada declared them far superior 
to cheese cured under old conditions, 
and as a result the new method was in- 
troduced throughout Canada. A de- 
cided commercial value lies in the fact 
that a cheese to be cured can be put 
at exactly the temperature which will 
develop the degree of ‘bite’ desired. 
In connection with this discovery, it 
was also proved that any preservative 
put into the milk absolutely destroyed 
this indispensable ferment. 

Doctor Babcock has also invented a 
viscometer for testing the viscosity, 
and therefore the value of oils, and 
for detecting adulterants; he has de- 
vised a gravimeter method for analyz- 
ing milk that has been adopted as the 
official method used by the agricultur- 
al chemists of the United States; he 
has discovered a method for determin- 
ing the number and the size of fat 
globules in milk; and he has devoted 
much of his time to the investigation 
of various problems of a_ biological 
character. One of his most interesting 
and original investigations resulted in 
the conclusion that the water pro- 
plants when 


duced by animals and 





DOCTOR BABCOCK,. 


carrying on life processes is not whol- 
ly a waste product, but subserves an 
important and useful purpose by which 
—for instance—the succulence of 
fruits and the ascent of sap in trees 
is satisfactorily explained. Public 
misrepresentation of his atomical the- 
ory, with which he startled the world, 
April 28, 1903, and the consequent crit- 
icisms of contemporary scientists, 
wounded him deeply, and he has since 
fought shy of interviewers and of pub- 
licity in any form. During his inves- 
tigations of the ultimate nature of 
matter, he discovered a new scientific 
truth, that the weight of a body varies 
with its temperature, there being a 
perceptible difference in the weight of 
a piece of ice and the water compos- 
ing it. His deduction was that “the 
weight of a body is an inverse func- 
tion of its inherent energy.” 

Doctor Babcock is just rounding out 
his three score years and ten. Born 
October 22, 1843, on a small farm near 
Bridgewater, New York, he followed 
a high school education with a course 
at Tufts College. When Cornell Uni- 
versity was opened, in 1871, he went 
to Ithaca to pursue his engineering 
studies. Then came the important 
turn in the tide of his affairs. His 
outside work made it impossible for 
him to keep on with his engineering, 
and he made an arrangement by which 
he was allowed to use the laboratory. 
His work as a chemist soon began to 
attract attention, and he was made a 
member of the faculty. He then went 
to Germany, where he received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
Goettingen University, in 1879. His 
LL. D. degree was conferred on him 
by Tufts College in 1901. He returned 
to Cornell and immediately began to 
devote himself to the study of the 
chemistry of milk. He was agricul- 
tural chemist of the New York agrie 
cultural experiment station when he 
was called to the University of Wis- 
consin in 1888. Since then he has de- 
clined many flattering offers, feeling 
that he could do his best work in the 
state which he in turn has aided to 
become the leading dairying state of 
the Union, 








Legume Crops 

An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I should like to see you publish as 
complete a list of leguminous plants 
and their relative values as possible, 
so that we farmers who don’t know 
about all of them may know their val- 
ues. I would like to know if vetch 
seeded at the last cultivation will climb 
corn. What method would a person 
use to eradicate vetch if it became a 
weed? Would it become a weed in 
anything but small grain? Do hogs 
like vetch? It looks to me like we 
could afford to have a few weeds of 
this character on the farm. Is serra- 
della a leguminous crop? Does it have 
to be inoculated? What is its value 
for the soil, or for pasture, or for fed? 
Is it its nature to climb?” 

All leguminous crops have the abil- 
ity, by mmeans of the bacteria on their 
roots ,to take nitrogen from the air. In 
the corn belt, clover is the most impor- 
tant of all the legumes. Then comes 
alfalfa. In the south, cowpeas and soy 
beans rank as the foremost leguminous 
crops. In the Atlantic coast states, 
from Maryland south, crimson clover is 
one of the most important. In Ger- 
many and France, on the poorer sandy 
soils, serradella is the favorite among 
the legumes. In England and Scotland 
vetch stands well. The most recent of 
the leguminous crops to come into fa- 
vor is sweet clover. 

It is worth while to know something 
about leguminous crops as a class be- 
cause they are distinct from all other 
plants. They enrich the soil in a way 
other plants can not, and their forage 
is richer in muscle and bone building 
material than that of most plants. Some 
people consider legumes so valuable 
that they make the statement that no 
permanent system of agriculture can 
exist unless leguminous plants can be 
grown in the rotation. Every climate 
seems to have a leguminous plant of 
some sort. Sometimes it is a bean, it 
may be a pea, or a clover, or an alfalfa. 
The locust tree is a legume, and so is 
the mesquite, a shrub of the western 
desert. To maintain the supply of ni- 
trogen in the soil, nature seems to 
have furnished every locality with an 
abundance of legumes. 

For the corn belt farmer, clover is 
the most important of all the legumes. 
It fits most conveniently into the stan- 
dard rotation; yields plentifully of a 
hay rich in muscle building magerials, 
and adds large amounts of nitrogen to 
the soil. Ordinarily, it is the best of 
all legumes, under present conditions, 
because nearly everyone has had ex- 
perience with it, and the seed can be 
bought comparatively cheap. Alfalfa 
is much like clover, but in many re- 
spects is superior. It is a little hard 
to get a stand, and ground once in al- 
falfa should be left there for at least 
three years, preferably for seven or 
eight. The annual legumes, such as 
cowpeas, soy beans, field peas, serra- 
della and vetch, have not been grown 
much in the corn belt, but our farmers 
are gradually learning more about 
them. As yet, they must be grown 
largely as an experiment. Neverthe- 
less, We are quite sure that, given 
proper treatment, they will succeed 
on the average corn belt farm, and 
make a valuable crop on short notice 
when clover or alfalfa would not grow 
quickly enough to “fill the bill.” 

Answering our correspondent’s ques- 
tions specifically, we will say that 
vetch in corn at the last cultivation 
will not ordinarily cause trouble by 
climbing the corn. Vetch has become 
a weed under certain conditions, but 
we do not think any good farmer need 
fear it. As our correspondent sur- 
mises, it causes the most trouble where 
small grain is grown on the same Tand 
year after year. Good cultivation usu- 
ally gets the best of it. We under- 
stand that vetch makes good hog pas- 
ture, but personally We have never had 
experience with it. 

Serradella is a legume much grown 
on the poorer soils of Germany and 
France. It sems especially adapted to 
sandy land. Because of its small yield, 
it is not grown on richer soils where 
clover and alfalfa do well. In the Uni- 
ted States, by all means inoculate ser- 
radella, for there are probably no bac- 
teria in our soils suitable for enabling 
serradella to secure nitrogen from the 
air. Serradella has the same kind of 
value, both for soil and pasture, as the 
other legume crops. It might be grown 
as an experiment in the United States 
on sandy land, but with good soils, we 
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would much prefer our Standard | 

gumes on account of the greater vields 
which they give. ra 


Pig Problem 


A Kansas correspondent writes. 

“I wish information on a hog ques 
tion. I have thirty young shotes that 
weigh fifty to sixty pounds apiece and 
I would like to know if it would p; 





pay 
keep them to fatten for the marker 
with feeds at present prices. Tankaga 
is worth $2.75 per hundred. ground 


mill feed $20 to $30 per ton, wheat 3 
to 80 cents a bushel, oats 40 to 45 Cate 
a bushel, and corn will probably pe 7 
to 80 cents a bushel. At these prices, 
what would be the cheapest and bog 
ration? Would it pay me to buy shotoec 
weighing 40 to 100 pounds, and fatten 
them for market? Some shotes hays 
been sold around here at the rate of 
$7.50 per head.” : 

With hogs selling at 8 to 9 cents per 
pound, and with a prospect that prices 
will continue at least this high we 
would be inclined to feed out 60-poung 
shotes, even with feed prices as hig) 
as our correspondent mentions. The 
best combination of feed for these 
hogs depends to some extent upon the 
pasture they are getting. Probably q 
mixture of five parts wheat, eight parts 
corn, and one part tankage will giye 
our correspondent as cheap and ag 
good results as any mixture he can 
compound. It might possibly pay, 
however, to add a little oats and mili 
feed to the daily ration for the sake of 
palatability. But this is rather doubt- 
ful, and we would be inclined to stick 
by a mixture of wheat, corn and tank- 
age. The wheat should be ground. The 
corn may be fed either on the ear, 
shelled, or ground. 

Seven dollars and fifty cents seems 
rather a high price for 60-pound shotes, 
But a man can afford to pay a compar- 
atively high price for shotes, for the 
reason that it is generally possible to 
put gains on pigs at a feed cost of from 
1 to 3 cents under the market price 
per pound for fat hogs. Suppose our 
correspondent buys 60-pound shotes at 
$7.50 apiece and puts 200 pounds of 
gain on each of them at a feed cost 
per 100 pounds of gain of $6.50. The 
total cost, then, of his shotes, exclud- 
ing labor, possibility of loss, shelter, 
etc., would be $20.50. With a market 
price of $8.50 per 100, the 260-pound 
fat hog would sell for $22.10. With 
feed high, and shotes high, the feeding 
of such hogs will not be so very at- 
tractive unless we assume an increase 
in the price of hogs this winter. 





Top Dressing for Wheat 


A subscriber writes: 


“When is the best time to top dress 
winter wheat?” 


We would top dress winter wheat 
any time after the ground freezes. 
Ordinarily we would not expect it to 
make much difference whether the top 
dressing were put on in December, 
January, or February. So far as re 
lation of wheat to temperature is con- 
cerned, top dressing does the most 
good in the late winter and early 
spring, during the periods of alternate 
freezing and thawing. 

It often pays to put a light dressing 
of stable manure on winter wheat. It 
does some good in preventing heaving: 
it fertilizes the wheat; and it helps in 
getting a stand of clover. 


Woolly Thistle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 4 
sample of woolly thistle, and wishes 
to know if it is Canada thistle. 

Woolly thistle is more like bull this 
tle than Canada thistle. It differs from 
bull thistle in not growing quite 
tall, in having smaller flowers, and it 
the characteristic woolly, white 4a) 
pearance of the underside of the leai 
It differs from Canada thistle in that 
its leaves are not so spiny, its flower 
heads are larger, and it does no 
spread so energeticaly by undergrount 
rootstocks. 

Woolly thistle is a bad weed in pa* 
tures, meadows, small grain fields, and 
cultivated ground, but is not nearly % 
bad as Canada thistle. Good, cleat 
cultivation will get the best of it. In 
pastures, cutting off just below the 
surface of the ground once every te! 
days will destroy it in a season. 
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Storing Potatoes 


Farmers’ Bulletin No. 549, which may. 


be had upon application to the United 
State Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., tells about the 
ig of storage houses for pota- 
toes. Thirty-four degrees is the ideal 
temperature. Confbined with this 
should be good drainage and ventila- 
tion. and, in the case of seed stock, 
some light. Plans, in cross section, are 
given of several types of potato store 
houses. An inexpensive type is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“In a well-drained location a trench 
may be excavated four or five feet 
deep. eight or ten feet wide, and as 
long as necessary. Light logs or poles 
can be used for rafters in lieu of reg- 
viar building timber. But the ends of 
the rafters should butt against a board 
or plank placed in a trench along eith- 
er side of the cellar, to hold them in 
place. The roof need be given a pitch 
merely sufficient to shed water and to 
insure sufficient strength, and the 
poards covering the roof may be placed 
an inch or more apart to save lumber, 
and any Gheap boards or slabs not suit- 
able for building purposes may be used. 
This roof should be covered with earth 
to a depth of eighteen inches, placing 
firm sod on top. Small gutters or 
ditches should be dug along either side 
to carry away the water she@ by the 
roof, and trap doors large enough to 
permit the passing of a sack should be 
arranged in the roof for convenience 
in filling and emptying the cellar. 
These openings must be filled with 
straw or burlap, with a board covering 
on top during the winter. A round 
sheet iron ventilator, eight to twelve 
inches in diameter, and provided with 
a cover for closing when necessary, 
should be placed in a ridge in the roof, 
to insure adequate ventilation.” 

Our readers interested in storing po- 
tatoes should send for Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 549, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. 
C.; for Colorado Bulletin No. 175, Col- 
orado experiment station, Fort Collins, 
Colorado; 
101, North Dakota experiment station, 
Agricultural College, North Dakota. 
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The sterling silver cup shown here- 
with was purchased by the banks of 
Clay county, Iowa, as a yearly trophy 
to be presented to the boy or girl rais- 
ing the most corn on an acre in Clay 
county. The Spencer Commercial Club 
offered $150 in cash prizes, and fifty 


oe 








Corn Cup 


boys and girls enrolled in the acre corn 
contest. W. A. Posey, county agent in 
charge of the contest, states that they 
have had a good season for corn in 
Clay county, and that he expects a 
number of the acres to produce more 
than 100 bushels of corn each. 











Cider Making and Preser- 
vation 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please advise me through your col- 
umns as to the making of sweet apple 
cider. How may it be preserved for 
winter use?” 

The making of sweet apple cider is 
a simple matter. The apples are 
crushed in the cider mill and the juice 
squeezed out by the press. Generally 
apples of almost any quality are used. 
If the best cider is to be made, how- 
ever, only ripe, clean apples, free from 
bruises and worms, should be used. 

If any of our readers can tell us of 
a first-class method of preserving 
sweet cider, we would be glad to hear 
from them. Under ordinary conditions 
the only practical plan is to put the 


| cider in a cool place and keep it away 


from the air as much as possible. On 
a small scale, some success in the 
preservation of cider has been met 
with by heating the cider to a tem- 
perature of from 170 to 180 degrees 
Fahrenheit for ten minutes. It is then 
poured into fruit jars and sealed up. 
In the heating, care should be taken 
that the temperature is not less than 
170 degrees, or the bacteria and the 
yeast will not be killed. If it is more 
than 180 degrees, the flavor may be 
injured. 

Cider has been preserved by the 
use of salicylic acid. Recent investi- 
gations, however, indicate that sali- 
cylic acid is harmful to the health, and 
in most states its use is now prohibit- 
ed by law in food products for sale. 


Ground Oats vs. Whole Oats 
for Pigs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Is oats good hog feed? Is it better 
to feed them ground or whole?” 

Oats are good but expensive hog 
feed. We would not feed them in any 
large quantity, except when they are 
cheaper pound for pound than corn. 

Experiments at the Wisconsin sta- 
tion indicate that it pays to grind oats 
for pigs. The pigs fed ground oats 
gained from one-third to one-half more 
daily, and made 100 pounds of gain on 
about three-fourths as much feed. 














A Model Farmstead 





























To demonstrate just how a well- 
planned farmstead should be built, and 
to do it in a way so that the tens of 
thousands who are reached will re- 
member, the Iowa State College has 
Planned a unique exhibit for the state 
and other large fairs—a miniature 
farm. 

Stand off a dozen feet from it, squint 
the eyes a bit, and call on the imagina- 
on, and the model takes on a won- 
derful air of reality. It is complete in 
every respect. Its proportions are ac- 
Curate, and houses and trees and 
shrubs have all been made so faithfully 
by skilled hands that it seems the truly 
home of a happy family of Lillipu- 


inlarge that about a hundred times 














The Model Farmstead Exhibited by the Agricultural College. 


and you can put it down on my farm 
and get a big check for it,” said one 
land-owner, who became enthusiastic 
when he saw it. There’s a commodious 
home, planned for the convenience of 
the woman of the house, first of all; it 
is set in the midst of a beautiful lawn 
and shrubs and trees. There are mod- 
ern barns, silos, water tanks, granar- 
ies and sheds, all located so that time 
and labor are saved. Surrounding the 
whole is an evergreen windbreak— 
good in winter and summer—and a 
model orchard. It is all made on the 
scale of a foot to one-eighth of an inch 
—and it has been finished with con- 
summate art by a modeler who has 
had lens experience in such work. 
“The purpose of this model,” said 
Professor J. B. Davidsen, of the agri- 


cultural engineering department, who, 
with Professor A. T. Erwin, landscap- 
ist, planned the feature, “is to illus- 
trate a good type of farm architec. 
ture, to emphasize the importance of 
a proper grouping of farm buildings to 
secure sanitation,- convenience, fire 
protection and economy of construc- 
tion, and to show how a pleasing land- 
scape effect may be obtained at little 
expense. There is serious need all 
through the west for attention to these 
things. Rural architecture is sadly 
neglected. There are few experts in 
that field.” 





In connection with the model, the 
college is displaying, at the state fair 
and elsewhere, plans, charts, models 
and other articles that show how the 
farm home, barns, silos and other 





erected and 


should be 
equipped; how a modern water sup- 
ply may be installed; how sewage dis- 
posal may be provided; how conven- 


buildings 


ient and economical heating plants 
may be secured; how home and build- 
ings may be lighted; what planting is 
necessary for beautiful lawns; how to 
provide a home orchard; what trees 
are best for windbreaks, and how road- 
ways and walks may be constructed 
to advantage. Every question that the 
interested farmer may ask will be an- 
swered in the exhibit. 

The exhibit is merely part of a cam- 
paign that the college is undertaking 
to arouse Iowa’s rural people to spend 
more of the money they make on the 
farms in improving living conditions 
on those farms. 
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Preservatives for Posts 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the average length of the 
life of the walnut post? What prepa- 
ration is sometimes used to increase 
the durability of posts? What would 
be the cost? Does the time of year 
that posts are made have anything to 
do with their lasting qualities?” 

Walnut is so rarely used for posts 
that we have very little idea as to the 
durability. Casual observation leads 
us to believe that durabilty of walnut 
posts varies greatly with the age of the 
tree from which the posts are made. 
What do our readers know of the dura- 
bility of walnut posts? 

Treating posts with creosote costs 
from 5 to 15 cents per post, depending 
upon the cost of creosote and the abil- 
ity of the particular kind of wood to 
soak it up. The method of applying 
creosote is to heat it to 220 degrees and 
then stand the well seasoned, peeled 
posts in it for two or three hours, or 
until all the air and water is driven out 
of them. Then the posts are put in 
cold creoste for an hour or so. Gen- 
erally only the lower three feet of the 
post is treated. It is estimated that 
treating with creosote will add ten to 
fifteen years to the life of ordinary 
soft wood posts. Where locust, red 
cedar or hedge posts may be had for 
30 cents or less, we doubt very much 
if it pays to creosote the softer woods 
for posts. The Carbolineum Wood 
Preserving Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, make a preparation for pre- 
serving posts which has proved quite 
satisfactory and is not expensive. 

There is a great difference of opin- 
jon as to when is the best time of year 
to cut posts. Some argue that the last 
two weeks in July is the best time. 
Others believe that fall and early win- 
ter cutting produces the best results. 
Nearly everyone seems agreed that it 
usually pays to season fence posts six 
months to a year before using. It 
also seems best ordinarily to peel the 
posts. We know of cases, however, 
where posts have been set green with 
the bark still on them, and they have 
lasted splendidly. 


White Cockle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of white cockle, and writes: 

“IT wish information concerning the 
weed I am sending you. Last year I 
seeded a field to alsike clover and tim- 
othy. I put up the hay the first part 
of July, and saw no trace of the weed. 
The last couple of weeks, it has come 
up all over the field, and literally cov- 
ers it. I have never had any of this 
weed on my farm before, and would 
like to know what it is and what I can 
do to get rid of it.” 

White cockle grows from one to two 
and one-half feet high, and is easily 
recognized by its white blossom, which 
is slightly like a pink or marguerite. 
Cockle is, in fact, a distant relative of 
the common garden pink. The leaves 
however are rather broad, hairy and 





sticky. 

White cockle is not common as yet 
in the corn belt, but is spreading 
through European clover and_ grass 


seed. White cockle lives over for two 
years, and sometimes’ longer. It 
spreads only by seed. The thing for 
our correspondent to do is to mow 
this cockle before it goes to seed. If 
it persists in the field, he had best 
Plow up the land and puf it to corn. 
Clean cultivation will soon get rid of 
the pest. 


Saw-Toothed Grain Beetle 


An Iowa correspondent sends us 
some slender, brown beetles, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch long, and 
Writes: 

+ “We are bothered with these little 
brown bugs in our granary. At first 
We noticed them in the wheat. Now 
+ a seem to be in all the grain. What 

ind of a bug do you call it? How 
adn we get rid of it? Would this bug 
get in the new grain if we would put 
it in the same bin?” 

* This is one of many small beetles 
Which attack stored grain. There is 

rtainly danger of them damaging 

e new grain if it is put in the in- 

ted bin. As a precaution we would 

roughly sweep out the bins before 
ting in new grain. Then we would 


‘ 





fumigate with carbon bisulphide, using 
it at the rate of one pound for each 
100 cubic feet, slightly less than this 
in hot weather and slightly more in 
cold weather. If, after the grain is 
put in the bins, any signs of the beetle 
appear, the application should be re- 
peated, one poun” of carbon bisulphide 
being used for each 100 bushels of 
grain. 

Fumigating with carbon bisulphide 
is a simple matter. Pour it out in 
shallow dishes and let it evaporate. 
So far as convenient, it should be put 
rather high in the bin, because of the 
fact that the gas is heavier than air. 
The bin should of course be made as 
nearly air-tight as possible. In hand- 
ling carbon bisulphide, the greatest 
pains must be taken not to bring any 
light near it, for it is highly explosive. 
The fumes are poisonous, and care 
should be taken not to breathe them 
for any length of time. 


Curious Insect 


An Iowa correspondent sent us a 


wasp-like insect with three long hairs. 


(perhaps three inches long) on the 
rear part of its body. It had been 
boring into the stump of a tree, and 
he wished to know if it was harmful. 
We sent the insect to Professor H. E. 
Summers, state entomologist for Iowa, 
who writes: 

“This insect is a member of the 
family ‘Thalessa lunator.’ It has, I 
believe, no common name other than 
Ichnuemon fly, which name, however, 
is applied to hundreds of other species 
also. Like all the Ichnuemonidae, it 
is a useful insect. 

“This particular species attacks a 
large wood borer known as the pigeon 
horn fly. The Ichnuemonid, in some 
incomprehensible way, learns the po- 
sition of the burrow of the larva of 
the horn fly, and then with the long 
ovipositor composed of three hairs, 
which you probably noticed attached 
to the tail end of the body, it bores a 
hole down through the wood until it 
reaches this burrow. The larva of the 
Ichnuemon, on hatching, crawls along 
until it reaches the larva of the horn- 


fiy. It attaches itself to the latter and 
sucks its blood until it has reached 
its own growth, by which time the 
horn fly is killed. 

“The Ichnuemonid larva then bores 
its way to the surface of the tree or 
log and changes into the adult insect, 
like the specimen you sent me. This 
adult then issues from the hole, and 
is soon ready to lay eggs for another 
generation.” 





Bran Questions 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“A quarter of a century has wit- 
nessed quite a change in the manufac- 
ture of flour. All of the old burr-stone 
grist mills found along every creek and 
river, and in every hamlet, village and 
town, have either succumbed to the 
roller process or have gone out of 
business. In fact, 95 per cent of them 
have disappeared to the junk pile or 
are used to grind feed. 

“In former times the farmer took his 
wheat to the mill, where it was ground 
and tolled, after which the flour, bran, 
and perhaps shorts, were taken home 
and consumed. Later, he took the 
wheat to these same mills and ex- 
changed it immediately for flour, and 
bran if he wanted it, minus the mill- 
er’s toll for grinding. Now he never 
goes to mill. It is one of his lost jobs. 
He markets his wheat, if he raises any, 
and goes to the grocery for his flour 
and to the feed store for bran. 

“These large flouring plants sell their 
products to the jobber or wholesaler. 
I wish to speak about the bran. We 
buy it in small lots at $1.20 per 100- 
pound sack. The patent tag on each 
package has this inscription: 

“Pure extra fancy soft winter 
wheat bran. Guaranteed analysis, 
protein, not less than 14 per cent; 
carbohydrates, not less than 54 per 
cent; fat, not less than 3.5 per 
cent. Guaranteed made from pure 
wheat. 

“Now, among the average American 
farmer, who is the chief consumer of 
bran for stock food, how is he to know 
whether that analysis is true? And 
how can he verify the analysis? Fur- 
thermore, in the above analysis, what 








A Concrete Smoke House 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Why pay 25 cents for smoked meats 
when with a few old cobs you can 
smoke it for nothing? 


Some years ago, when all farmers 
understood butchering and the curing 


of meats, few of them were without a | 


The firebox, for convenience, is put 
| on the outside of the building. Here 
| the fire and smoke can be easily re- 

plenished or controlled; also, with this 
arrangement, there is little danger of 
the meat overheating. 

This house is suitable for storing 

meats. It is cool and sanitary. With 


smoke house and a meat storing room | a good lock on the door and a burglar 
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of some kind. Upon the advent of the 
centralized plant or packing house, a 
great majority of our farmers have lost 
this art. 

With the present market value of 
fat stock and the high price of cured 
meats, it is easily profitable for farm- 
ers to cure meats for home use or 
even for the local trade. 

One of the essentials for good meats 
is a properly designed smoke house. 
This should be a fireproof building. 
The accompanying figure shows plans 
of a concrete structure about the prop- 
er size for an average farm. 


alarm attachment, the meat should be 
comparatively safe from thieves. 

With cement at 50 cents, and lum- 
ber at $30 per thousand, this house 
will cost $65, not including labor. Fol- 
lowing is the bill of material: 48 sacks 
cement, 4 loads (1% yards) sand, 8 
loads stone, 1 door, 2 2x8xi2 (door 
frame), 3 2x4x14 (for meat hooks), 
lumber for forms—18 2x4x10, 16 2x4x8, 
600 bf. sheathing. (Set studs for the 


forms two feet on centers, wiring at 
middle, making a four-foot span.) 
C. F. CHASE. 





North Dakota Agricultural College. 








ne: 
are the ingredients that constitute the 


other 28.5 per cent of that bran? Op} 
71.5 per cent is accounted for in th, 
analysis. There are some things Seven 
ers must be shown that they like to 
see. Can there be much possible git. 
ference in the feeding value of pure 
wheat bran? Can Wallaces’ Farmer 
show us how we may be able to ang. 
lyze bran, and accurately determine i 

sevral specific feeding qualities?” . 

There is a variation in the feeding 
value of bran, the protein content cary. 
ing from two to three per cent. The 
figures given by the manufacturers op 
the tag are those required by the law 
in the state where made. An analysis 
might show that the protein (the valy. 
able constituent in bran) runs over 
this figure. There is no practical way 
by which the farmer can analyze bran 
and ascertain whether it fulfills the 
guarantee. Scientific training and g 
suitable laboratory are necessary for 
this purpose. In those states which 
have a state food and dairy commis. 
sion, samples may be sent to it for 
analysis. In states which do not have 
such a commission, it will be best to 
write the director of the state experi. 
ment station. 

In addition to the constitutents 
named in the tag quoted, bran containg 
10 to 12 per cent of water, 6 to 7 per 
cent of ash, and 8 to 9 per cent of 
crude fiber. 





Loss From Oat Smut 


The loss from oat smut is reported 
as being high this year. One of the 
Iowa county experts writes that he 
carefully counted the percentage of 
smutted heads in twenty-eight fields, 
and found an average loss of 12.5 per 
cent. In some cases there was a loss 
of 57 per cent. This man believes that 
in his one county smut caused a loss 
to the oat crop of $40,000. If the rest 
of the state were afflicted in the same 
way, there would be a total loss of 
over $4,000,000. 

Treating seed oats with formalde- 
hyde, in the way that we describe ev- 
ery spring, almost completely prevents 
smut. We hope that next February 
our readers will read carefully what 
we have to say on this subject. 





Horse Power In An Engine 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“What is the way to figure horse 
power in a gasoline engine? I have 
heard that there are two ways of find- 
ing horse power. What is horse power 
in a steam engine?” 

Horse power is generally defined as 
the ability to lift 33,000 pounds to a 
height of one foot in one minute. A 
horse is said to be developing one 
horse power when he walks at the rate 
of two and one-half miles per hour and 
is exerting a constant pull of 150 
pounds. 

One of the simplest ways of deter- 
mining horse power in gasoline engines 
is to square the diameter of the cylin- 
der in inches, multiply the result by 
the number of cylinders, and divide by 
2.5. For instance, if the cylinders of 
an automobile gas engine are 3.75 inch- 
es in diameter, and there are four cyl- 
inders, the horse power, according to 
this formula would be a little over 
twenty-two. 

A more accurate way than the above 
approximation is to multiply the pres- 
sure in pounds per square inch of pis- 
ton, by the length of the stroke in feet, 
by the area of the piston in square 
inches, by the number of explosions 
per minute, and divide the result by 
33,000. To apply this formula properly 
takes some knowledge of gasoline en- 
gines. 

Horse power in steam engines may 
be determined by this same formula, 
but the last multiplication is made by 
the number of revolutions per minute 
instead of the number of explosions 
per minute. 

Really, the only accurate way to de- 
termine horse power is by a brake test. 
It is rather troublesome to apply this 
test, and it is usually done only at the 
factory. Gasoline engines under test 
will usually develop only about their 
rated horse power, or a little less. 
Steam engines under brake test will 
often develop considerably more than 
their rated horse power, for they seem 
to have the ability of carrying extra 
heavy loads for short periods of time. 
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Feeding the Young Bull 


BY JAS. W. WILSON 


Director North Dakota Experiment Station. 


During the past year we have kept 
an accurate record of the daily feed of 
a Short-horn bull, calved December 7, 
1911, to get an idea of how much it 
cost the state to produce this calf. He 
received just ordinary attention, no 
more than hundreds of other bulls of 
this breed and age have received by 
the writer, under ordinary conditions. 
This calf received his mother’s milk, 
and because of his age was not allowed 
to run with her, and the remainder of 
the herd, when she was turned on 
grass, May 16th. The mother is only 
a fair milk producer. Bull calves of 
this age do not do well when turned 
with the herd in the spring, to fight 
flies and worry all summer. Grazing 
in the evening would have been all 


right for this calf, but not having a 
suitable pasture, he was kept in the 
yard day and night, and the expense 
of growing is probably a few dollars 
more than it would have been had we 
had good pasture and two or more of 
them to have turned out in the even- 
ing after they were fed their grain 
ration. 

The Short-horn is the most popular 
breed of cattle in the United States. 
This popularity must be credited to 
the fact that as a breed it comes near- 
er filling the dual purpose capacity 
than any other. The cows are fairly 
good milkers, and when put on the 
market make good beef. Now, I don’t 
claim this breed is as good for milk 
production as one specially developed 
along milk lines, nor as good for beef 
production as a breed developed along 
beef lines, but some are extra good 
milkers and some are extra good beef 
cattle. 

I believe there is a greater varia- 
tion in type in this breed than with 
any of the other leading breeds. Hard- 
ly a square deal to expect them to be 
as uniform as the Aberdeen Angus or 
the Herefords for beef production, be- 
cause they were improved in both the 
beef and dairy lines. 

When this calf was ten days old, he 
weighed 122 pounds, which was not 
an extra large weight for a calf of the 
breed. At this time the mother 
weighed 1,160 pounds. It was our in- 
tention to feed her a ration out of 
which she could make milk for the 
calf and maintain her own weight, as 
she was not an extra fat cow. We 
made a mixture of 200 pounds of oats, 
50 pounds of corn, 25 pounds of bran, 
and one-tenth as much of the total by 
weight of oil meal. The idea of add- 
ing the bran was to compel more thor- 
ough mastication of the grain before 
swallowing, and to furnish protein and 
mineral matter. In addition to this 
ration, she was fed ordinary wild hay. 
At this time the cow was on a full 
feed, or 12 pounds per day, and all the 
hay she wanted. At the end of thirty 
days her grain ration was increased to 
14 pounds, and at the end of sixty days 
she was receiving 16 pounds, as the 
calf at this time had learned to eat 
grain. When the calf was eighty days 
old, he was fed in a separate box, be- 
ginning with four pounds of the same 
mixture, and gradually increasing, giv- 
ing him all he would eat atfer he had 
sucked his dam. 

On May 16th, the cow was turned 
to grass, and was brought in morning 
and evening to nurse the calf. Her 
grain ration was gradually reduced, 
and that of the calf increased. At this 
time, the mother weighed 1,134 and 
the calf 554 pounds. The calf was 
now five months old. The next month 
he was fed alfalfa hay in place of the 
wild hay, and on the 18th of July, his 
grain ration was changed to one-third 
oats, two-thirds corn and one-tenth 
oil meal by weight. On August Ist, 
bromus inermis hay was substituted 
for alfalfa hay (on account of scarcity 
of alfalfa), and the calf at this time 
Was eating 12 pounds of grain daily 
and what hay he wanted. He was con- 
tinued on this ration until twelve 
months and ten days old, when he 
was eating 16 pounds of the mixture 
daily. At this time he weighed 1,098 
pounds, 

I have fed calves that were much 
heavier than this one for their ages, 





but they were from cows that were 
better milkers than this cow. Their 
mothers were of pure Bates breeding. 
This cow is of the pure Cruickshank 
breeding. : 

The following is a statement of the 
quantity of food actually consumed by 
the cow and calf until he was one 
year old. This is figured at present 
prices or ordinary prices in this com- 
munity. 

Oats, 79.9 bushels, at 23 cents. .$18.37 
Corn, 31.8 bushels, at 35 cents. 11.13 


Oil meal, 509 pounds, at 1% 
MOPSEREA arc ois cia'os oa eis a wiaieiaiass sie 9.16 

Bran, 238.25 pounds, at 1 cent... 2.38 

Wild hay, 2.11 tons, at $6..... 12.66 


Alfalfa hay, .26 of a ton, at $15 3.90 
Bromus inermus hay, .6 of a ton 





RCI acess. faces cs Scars 56 oases saoisie wvavere 3.60 
Pasture for seven months, at $1 

RD ENT RR ER TNO EN gov avar's: 0-449 eve wa r9Sr 7.00 

2 fi) | Bea er ae Ree EEE $68.20 





The question will be asked: Was 
there any money in feeding this calf 
in this manner? I say, yes; because 
bulls of this breeding, age and condi- 
tion for the past ten years at the grand 
combination sales at Mitchell have 
brought at public auction from two to 








would have added a good nurse cow 
when he was two months old, and when 
he was big enough to take all of the 
milk furnished by the two cows, I 
would have added a third cow. 

When you see these big calves in 
the show ring, happen around about 
meal time, and notice the large herd 
of nurse cows tied in some back, out- 
of-the-way place. 

Yes, if we had had twenty of these 
calves, we could have sold every one 
for anyway three times what it cost to 
produce them. Again, this is a fine 
place to market your grain; it is con- 
venient and handy. The labor is dis- 
tributed over the entire year. All 
would take pleasure in having some- 
thing on the farm to admire. The boys 
would stay at home, providing they 
had an interest, and there would be 
less of this leaving the farm for the 
city life. 

Did you ever think that it only re- 
quires a few head of good Short-horn 
cows to be worth as much in dollars 
and cents as the average stock of gro- 
ceries in the average town? This is 


not all—the South Dakota soil needs 
the manure made by live stock. 








It will be many years before the de- 
mand in this state for good cattle will 
be supplied. Big tracts are being di- 
vided, and the smaller farmer is com- 
ing in. 

The following are 
months for the year: 


the gains by 
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SOVGINED WOMNUE «Seas. is ckden eee 50 
MENGE SIIOUNUNS 6's 0.5 <5: 0's secede cee we 102 
INSIRESE OMIEIE. Wis. 656 6 v0.6. 0:0:5'S ieee 64 
S| es ee a 82 
Blevenath- month. .....<0ccevcssee 48 
e WOMCH TNONEN) 60.6 cecce.css ‘aacaee ae 
Total Gain... ese Cecccadeee. sae 
Weight at beginning........... 122 
Total weight ........ dndeadeus 1,098 
Average gain per month....... 81 
Average gain daily .....c.cc..' 2.07 


Don’t allow the young bulls to run 
with the herd after they begin to be 
troublesome, but take them up and 
give them a grain ration. This will 
hasten growth and retain the calf fat. 

Don’t allow young bulls to go until 
they become unruly, but break to the 
halter when quite young. A few les- 
sons in the halter will soon be learned 
and never forgotten. 


Don’t feed your young bulls on corn 
entirely, as it is a too carbonaceous ra- 
tion. Balance with oil meal, cotton- 
seed meal, alfalfa or clover hay. Bet- 
ter growth of the calf will be secured, 
and you will secure a greater feeding 
value out of the corn. 

Don’t feed an army of lice, whether 
the chicken louse or the regular cattle 
louse, as no animal can thrive properly 
when lousy. 

Don’t allow the horn to grow faster 
than the body, and then attempt to de- 
ceive some prospective purchaser by 
cutting off the ends, but feed to keep 
the body up with the horns. Trim- 
ming the horn can always be detected. 

Don’t half feed the pure-bred calf, 
but remember the improvers of the 
breeds were heavy feeders. If your 
herd is to be up to the standard, they 
must be crowded when young. Grain 
put into bull calves is well marketed, 
and as soon as the calf is big enough 
for service, if he is in good growing 
condition and attractive, experience 
teaches that there will soon be some- 
one who will give you your price. Re- 
member that a prospective purchaser 
is not going to buy a bull that fe does 
not fancy, and take him home, and 
have his neighbors make unkind re- 
marks about himself and the bull. He 


| wants an animal, in general appear- 


ance, superior to the remainder of his 
herd. This applies to other breeds of 
pure-bred animals as well. Ten years 
ago a neighbor weighed a pure-bred 
three-year-old Percheron stallion on 
the college scales. His weight was a 
little over 1,400 pounds. I remarked 
that he was not very large for his age. 
“Oh, he is of Mr. So-and-So’s breed- 
ing of So-and-So.” This colt had had 


























three times as much as this. Eight Pounds. | poor care some time. This is one great 
years ago I contributed a bull calf in | First month ............ eeeeeee- 80] difficulty with the pure-bred business. 
this condition to the sale at Mitchell, | Second month .................- 76 | Some people will not feed to develop 
and he brought $175. This calf was | Third month ........cccccccescees 78 | early maturity, but will rely too much 
but ten months old when sold. Had I} Fourth month ...............--: 100 | on the fact that the animal is a pure- 
been fitting him for show purposes, I | Fifth month ..........e.eeeeeees 98 | bred. 
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when it is wide open. 


y every plant protected from frost. 

The “Van Brunt” secures a good stand with the least 
amount of seed. The saving in seed and increase in 
crop make the price of the drill seem small. 


These Features Made Van Brunt Famous 


Wheels always stand true 
Hopper trussed—don’t sag 
Adjustable gate force feed 
Bearings extend under frame 
Adjustable spring pressure 
Every seed at bottom of furrow 
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Plant less seed, but plant it right. 
With the Van Brunt disc, seed falls into the furrow 


AVOID WINTER KILLING 


Use Van Brunt. 


Every seed is well covered and 
This is important. 


Even Seeding .. The Van Brunt ad- 
justable gate feed guarantees an even 
flow of any kind of seed without bunch- 
ing or damaging a single kernel. 


Correct Planting .. 
will not choke or clog in any ground 
that can be 
furrow when it is wide open; it beats 
the dirt 


Light Draft .. These drills are light 
weight, but strong. 
full length axles and wheel bearings ex- 


Van Brunt 
Drills 


Dise openers 


ed. Seed fallsinto the | 





Trussed hoppers, 
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tending under frame, make the light- 


draft drill. 
Durability .. Disc bearings are guar- 
anteed for the life of the drill. Any 


John 


that wear out are repl 
parts of Van Brunt Drills show the re- 
sult of fifty years experience in dri 
making. 


Our new free drill book tells the com- 
= story of Van Brunt su 
rite and ask for book, VB 


aced free. All 


riority. 
0. 28. 


Deere Plow Co. 
Moline, Illinois 
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1 After all, there’s no hed O 
fs quite equal to a good carriage, 
behind a fine pairof horses. And re- 
member, you can’t afford to risk the 
safety of your wife and children in a 
cheaply -built carriage. Get a good, 
reliable surrey while you are atit: geta 
carriage thatcombinesstyleand beauty 
with comfort and absolute dependability. 


RATZER 
CARRIAGLS 


are best—and cheapest in the end. They are 
made right bere in Des Moines, by men who know 
exactly how to buiid a carriage to stand hard 
travelon our Middle West roads. The tires are 
“hot set’ by hand. Thesprings are very flexible 
yet capable of carrying the heaviest load. Onty 
the finest seasoned hickory is used. Backs and 
cushions covered with all-woo!l broadcioth or 
genuine leather. Anelegant. roomy, easy riding, 
light-ranning surrey you will always be proud of. 


Sold by best dealers 


If there is no Kratzer dealer near you, write 
us direct for prices and important facts about 
carriages. 

KRATZER CARRIAGE Co. 
102 W. First Street Des Moines, lowa 
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“You ean put your seed 
corn in prime condition 
and keep it that way 
throuch the winter, 
until planting tirre with 


THE WHITWORTH CORN DRYER 
oa every kernel thoroughly; no mouldi we 
old — ears, each one separately 2 and ‘rigidly & its 

a e. You see them all at e 

high, 5 feet wide. Frame iene alt Steel Ay a 

Price only 66.75-We. special Combia- 

ce on —We heve a 
ation Offer that will interest you. Write eee it 


Champion Mtg. Co., P. 0. Box 5:;\s, Cedar Rapids, la 


A Ball Bearing Roller 


For the Old Sliding Gate 











= 
leat and makes 
to Mit on. 


Takes the place of the old board « 
the old gate run easy. Che “ap simple 


Steel. 81.50: 1 le. $ 


Woven Wire Fence Stretcher 


that stretches past the end posi—takes up any amount 
of «s 4 — = secti eaieat un imited leverage 
and Se ¥ price 87.00° 


RANKIN GATE “BEARING C0., ~ Des Moines, lowa 


WINTER WHEAT 


ality, 


var ieties. 





Make money increase yiel ter qi 
We sell the choicest seed of the best 
Red Beardless, stands the winters, 
produces great a »s — rou sh. 

outcorn belt. Stock is from hand selected seex 
De Pedigreed, has an actu “Y record in 

Iowa of 59 bushels per acre. 

Turk Re A splendid stock of this stand. 
ey ard sort, from selected fields. 
Samples and a copy of onr Midsummer Caia- 


logue telling about these wheats, jall rye, sand 
vetch, sweet clover and other seeds, mailed free. 


JOWA SEEB CS. Dept. 02 Des Moines, iowa 





All Kinds of Farmers 


fo Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A farmer living in Oklahoma writes 
to his farm paper as follows: “I know 
from experience that nine out of ten 
farmers who do their own work, slight 
nearly everything. Farmers look fora 
large profit, but generally receive less 
for their labor than other people, be- 
cause the farmer is his own boss and 
does his own work and has no boss to 
make him do it.” 

This is a serious indictment if true. 
Probably it only means that the man 
who wrote it was influenced by his own 
surroundings and possibly by his own 
experience. We are all apt to judge 
others by ourselves. 

If the above sweeping assertions are 
true we farmers ought to thank the 
gentleman for calling our attention to 
our shortcomings. If they are not true 
they may influence city people to keep 
on calling us ‘‘Rubes” and “hayseeds.” 

Now the fact is there are al}l kinds of 
farmers. It is easy to generalize and 
say “farmers are growing more pros- 
perous;” “the farmer oi today is a man 
of high intelligence;” “the average 
farmer is lazy,” etc. 

There are all kinds of farmers living 
on all kinds of farms. Probably there 
is a greater difference between farm- 
ers than between those of other classes 
for farmers are affected by a greater 
variety of surroundings. 

It would be safer to say of the fac- 
tory worker: “He thinks only of short- 
er hours and bigger pay.” “He works 
under unsanitary conditions;” “he 
makes only a bare living,” etc. Even 
such statements would apply only to 
the average of factory workers, as- 
suming that they are correct. 

Some farmers live amidst favorable 
surroundings. They have a rich soil, a 
hospitable climate, a good market and 
good roads. They possess unusual in- 
telligence, and combine thorough train- 
ing with natural aptitude and skill. It 
is safe to say of them that they are 
“prosperous, cultured and happy.” 

Others are victims of their environ- 
ment in the opposite direction. Living 
on poor soil, with little education and 
no inspiration to get ahead; meeting 
serious drawbacks every year or so by 
floods, drouth or insect pests; is it any 
wonder that they are down and out? 

I have lived and farmed among both 
kinds and have met others grading all 
wwe way up and down between these 
two extremes, and the surest thing I 
know is that there are all kinds of 
farmers living on all kinds of farms. 

It is not safe to generalize and say 
that “as a rule farmers who do their 
own work slight nearly everything.” 
It may be true that some farmers lack 
initiative and fail to live up to their 
highest possibilities. 

When you think of how many people 
in any walk of life rise to their full 
power or efficiency? How many are 
even “near perfect?” 

I think one may safely say of the 
“average” farmer—and this, too, is but 
a generalization—that he is more inde- 
pendent, has more leisure, works hard- 
er at times, suffers less financial disap- 
pointment and worry, has greater op- 
portunities for success of the right 
kinds, has stronger children, is a bet- 
ter all around workman and has a 
wider range of knowledge than the av- 
erage man of othe. trades and pro 
fessions. 

Still, I have seen a lot of slipshod 
doings on good farms. I have seen 
farms where $3,000 to $5,000 of stuff 
was sold every year, and where you 
would expect things to be run on sched- 
ule time and by up-to-date methods. 
You would expect to see on such farms 
the neat, methodical, well regulated 
and business-like ways of a modern 
factory or mercantile house. These 
latter must be run in this way or they 
go broke. Yet so-called good farmers 
often fail to live up to ther own best 
notions. 

Perhaps farmers of the better class 
can carry this kind of a handicap 
easier than the men of other occupa- 
tions. 

At any rate on these same “pros- 
perous” farms I have seen manure go- 
ing to waste; implements housed under 
the blue canopy of heaven; live stock 
kept in open sheds or no sheds and 
sometimes in poorly ventilated stables; 
weeds going to seed; few comforts in 
the house; pains taken with the four- 
legged critters but no thought given to 
personal hygiene; children overworked 
and underfed; the wife doing a heavy 





washing with an old wash tub while 
pap buys all the latest machinery, etc. 

I could prolong this list to weariness 
but it is long enough to show the best 
of farmers that their biggest job is to 
buck up and strive to reach the high- 
est point in the game. 

It seems to me that our greatest in- 
spiration is not that we are perfect, 
but perfectable. It gives us something 
worthy to work for. 

This high ideal of efficiency beats 
piling up dollars; getting elected to 
congress; butting into the four hun- 
dred; taking a trip to Europe; chasing 
“culchaw” via Boston town; talking 
crops over the line fence with Neigh- 
bor Jones or even getting religion. 

HENRY B. TRUEMAN. 

Nebraska. 





Fertilizer for Oats 


To Wallaces’ 

In reply to the inquiry of your Kan- 
farmer about using fertilizer on 
oats, will say that we have used fer- 
tilizer on our corn, Wheat, oats, pota- 
toes and garden truck for twenty-five 
years, and it has always paid except 
in very dry seasons. In fact we al- 
ways use it. 

As to the kind, 


Farmer: 


sas 


that depends upon 
the soil generally. We use about what 
you suggest (2-8-4). On corn we put 
150 to 200 pounds; on wheat, 100 to 150 
pounds, and on oats, 75 to 100 pounds. 
On our Ozark soil we find these 
amounts sufficient. If you fertilize too 
heavily and have dry weather it is apt 
to burn the crop, and cause the crop to 
grow too tall. We have always got 
best results on clover or sod fallow 
with a light coat of manure. On very 
loose soil it does not do so well, but 
on land that is pretty well worn it 
will often double the crop. Of course 
we use a fertilizer drill. We do not 
think it would pay to broadcast it. 

W. RIEHL. 
Mo. 


Washington Co., 


Owners Should Reside On 
Land 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I find that you have discovered that 
absentee ownership of land is the curse 
of Europe; also that the tendency in 
this country is in the same direction. 
There is absolutely no hope for the 
country if it must come into the hands 
of a permanent tenantry. The soil 
will deteriorate, the roads will be un- 
improved, the schools will be inferior, 
and the churches decline, and the en- 
tire social plane be low. Ownership 
transforms the community and makes 
ideal conditions possible. 

The United States homestead laws 
require continued residence for a term 
of years to secure title. Why not 
make continued residence the condi- 
tion of continued title? The home- 
steader can sell his claim to another, 
but the purchaser must take his place 
and make his residence on the claim 
to secure title. If this law was ex- 





tended, then when one sold his lands, 
the purchaser must become a resident 
in his place. 

This would be only just protection 
to a neighborhood. There is a depre. 
ciation of land values in any neigh. 
borhood when the owners one after an. 
other remove and transient tenants 
take their places. 

This would be an advantage to those 
who wish to sell and remove. Those 
lands bring the highest prices which 
are in communities where every farm 
is occupied by its owner. Those who 
sell would gain a profit from the good 
neighborhood. 

If the many who are now stud ving 
the country problems can devise a way 
of keeping the owners on their own 
lands, then the social and the econom- 
ic and the church questions are an- 
swered. 

J.C. ELLIOT! 
Washington, D. 


Killing etittallies 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Nebraska correspondent asks how to 
rid a farm of artichokes. Perhaps an 
Iowa farmer’s experience will be of 
some help. Five years ago I rented 
some land that had been poorly 
dled, and was thickly set with arti- 
chokes; but two years to Oats, with 
shallow plowing early in August made 
an almost perfectly clean field, and to- 
day there are no artichokes to be found. 
AN IOWA FARMER. 


han- 


te if your horse has been afflict- 
ed quite a long time, 
CLEAR-EYE 

gf? is the best remedy for Moon Blind- 

ness (Ophthalmia), Cataract, Pinkeye, 

etc. Sold under a Satisfaction or 

Money Back Guarantee, $2 prepaid. Write for 
our free booklet, “40 Facts for Horse Owners.” 


Lakeside Remedy Co., 5408 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIL 


Ground Limestone 
For Agricultural Purposes 


92 and 96% Carbonate of Lime. Prompt shipment. 
Write for samples and price. 


DOLESE BROS. 7 ical! 
Department D 
108. La Salle St., Chicage, Illinois 
HARVESTER, with binder at- 
tachment, cuts and throws in piles 
on harvester or winrow. Man and 
horse cut and shock equal to acorn binder. Soldin 
every state. Price only $20.00, with fodder binder. 
J. D. Borne, Haswell, Colo., writes: ‘*Your com is 
all you claim fer it; cut, tied and shocked 65 acres milo, cane and corn last 
yar.’ Testimonials and catalog free, showing 


pictures of harvester. Address 
Process Mfg. Co., Dept. 69, Salina, Kans. 


WANTED 


Position on farm by married man with family. 
Boys big enough to work. Can give good reference. 
Stocked farm preferred. Would like a” arrange. 
ment, as I want employment for the bo 
AMOS WISE, 

















EARN Business, Shorthand, Teaching, En- 
4 gineering, etc. Tuition Free. Board and 
rooms 62.60a week. Books rented. Opens Oct. 7. 
Come. HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Humboldt, la. 

















BUY A “FLOUR CITY” THIS FALL | 


It will prove a satisfactory investment for you as it has for hundreds of other 


farmers in the corn and grain belt. 
_ The'FLOUR CITY’ 
sion is worthy of os mention. 
and are practically indestructible. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO., _ 


* has many distinctive features. 
The gears are made of forty-point carbon stee! 
The complete transmission together with the 
drive pinion and belt pulley are mounted on one shaftand are controlied by onelever. 
The over-head valve is also a feature of the‘ 
to perfect ignition, combustion and economy, ope ning direct into a cylinder free 
from valve pockets; the full energy of the charge is utilized, and the constant 
necessity of regrinding the valve is eliminated. These features will appeal to any 
mechanical mind. Built in three sizes—20, 30 and 40h. p. 


See Our Exhibit at the Minnesota State Fair, September Ist to 6th 
Send for free catalog and full particulars. 
858 44th Ave. North. 





The bevel gear transmis- 


“FLOUR CITY.” Itis conducive 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Wild Wheat of Palestine 
t0 Wallaces’ Farmer: 

“4 year or two ago, Mr, Aaron Aaron- 
_opn, director of the Jewish Agricul- 
ral Experiment Station, at Haifa, 
palestine, announced the discovery of 
, wild type of wheat found growing 
on the slopes of Mt. Hermon. The ex- 
tence of a new type of wheat grow- 
ing in a Wild state was a matter of so 
much interest to our own Department 
of Agriculture that Mr. O. F. Cook, 
pionomist of the Bureau of Plant In- 
justry, Who was in Egypt at the time, 
was instructed to make a further in- 
vestigation of the subject. 

The discovery of wheat growing wild 
js of considerable importance, not only 
fom an agricultural standpoint, but 
giso to civilization generally, for it 
has been argued that to locate the 
original home and place the domesti- 
cation of the wheat plant, is also to 
jocate a probable center or starting 
point of civilization itSelf. 

When it was first announced that 
wild wheat had been found, many sci- 
entists doubted the statement, because 
jt was supposed that the species dis- 
covered was the offspring of domesti- 
cated Wheat that had been permitted 
to revert back to a wild state through 
neglect. But Mr. Cook found that 
there is not the slightest indication 
that the wild wheat owes its existence 
to the scattering of seed of the domes- 
ticated wheat, for it not only main- 
tains an existence without any human 
aid, but occupies large areas alto- 
gether too rocky and broken to admit 
of agricultural occupation. In such 
places it often appears as the domi- 
pant grass, showing itself abundantly 
able to hold its own in competition 
with other forms of vegetation. 

Experiments were subsequently 
made with seed of the wild wheat to 
determine its behavior under cultiva- 
tion. These tests showed that wild 
wheat, when it finds more prosperous 
conditions in cultivated fields, does not 
present any tendency to lose its dis- 
tinctive peculiarities and take on those 
of the cultivated wheat. The plants 
become much more luxuriant, with 
wider leaves, more numerous stalks, 
and larger heads than are usually 
shown in uncultivated land, but the es- 
sential differences of structure and 
habits are not lost or even appreciably 
diminished. 

The wild wheat of Palestine is a 
hardy plant, and its natural distribu- 
tion extends from the higher slopes 
of Mount Hermon, that are covered 
with snow in the winter, to the parched 
Walls of the Dead Sea valley. Its be- 
havior suggests the possibility of ac- 
climatizing new types of wheat adapt- 
ed to arid sub-tropical districts of the 
southwestern states. This possibility 
relates not only to the wild wheat, but 
to the primitive unselected stalks of 
wheat that are grown in arid sub- 
tropical districts of Palestine and ad- 
jacent regions. 

Scientists of the Department of Ag- 
riculture also believe it not impossible 
to secure increased rust resistance in 
wheat by the acclimatization of more 
vigorous cross-fertilized types or by 
using such types or the wild species 
‘0 produce hybrid# with American va- 
ricties, 

There is also the possibility of uti- 
lizing the wild wheat as a self-sown 
‘orage plant, either in cultivation or 
by allowing it to escape and establish 
itself on grazing lands in California 
cr other southwestern states. In view 
of the fact, however, that the seeds 
ere specially adapted for dissemina- 
ton, the possibility of the plant escap- 
ing and becoming a weed will have to 
be carefully considered before any 
general distribution can be advised, 
even for experimental purposes. 

An experiment made at the United 
“tates experiment farm, at Baird, Cali- 
‘ornia, With the wild wheat of Pales- 
ome, brought out many interesting fea- 
ures. The plants grew vigorously 
curing the winter months, attained a 
“rger size, and produred finer heads 
an any that were seen in Palestine. 
‘astead of being limited to fourteen to 
‘Wenty stalks, as in Palestine, the Cal- 
~omia plants produced clusters of fifty 
‘talks and upward. Owing to the very 
ébundant stooling, the ground was cov- 
‘red with a dense mass of herbage, 
Suggesting a possible value for forage 
irposes. But in one noteworthy in- 
ance the range of variation extended 
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quite beyond anything observed in 
Palestine. The plant was somewhat 
larger than the others, and with broad- 
er leaves. It produced about ninety 
stalks, though only about sixty head 
were secured, the others having been 
eaten off, probably by a marauding 
burro. 

The Department of Agriculture will 
shortly issue a bulletin—No. 274 of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry—on the Wild 
Wheat of Palestine, requests for which 
will be honored in about three weeks. 

RICHARD HAMILTON BYRD. 

Washington, D. C. 





A Concrete Cistern 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Here are directions for bulding a 
cheap but substantial cistern or reser- 
voir without brick. First, drive a rod 
in the center where the cistern is de- 
sired. Then take a stick half as long 
as cistern is desired wide, and mark a 
circle. Then, if top of cistern is de- 
sired even with the ground surface, 
excavate about six feef deep, taking 
care to leave the sides smooth. Now, 
take good, clean sand and mix with 
cement in the proportion of one part 
of cement to two parts of sand; make 
about the consistency of mortar. Be- 
gin at bottom and plaster to within 
two feet of top. This space must be 
left for the arch. The reason for only 
digging and plastering four feet at a 
time is that this height, being con- 
venient to plaster without scaffold, it 
also eliminates the danger of caving 
of sides in case of very loose ground. 
In plastering, put on first one heavy 
coat, say about one inch; then, as soon 
as partially set, finish with another 
coat only one-fourth inch thick or 
so. Then go on excavating and plas- 
tering until the desired depth is 
reached, digging only four feet at a 
time for convenience of plastering. 

Now for making the arch: Set four 
posts at equal distance against side of 
cistern, bracing to prevent falling. 
Take two pieces of heavy lumber, say 
6x6, or a couple of old railroad ties, 
which are sound; cut the right length 
to lay on top of posts, which must be 
cut according to the material used, so 
that when the whole is floored over 
with any old material on hand, it will 
be about one inch below the top of 
plastering. Now pile up on this plat- 
form dirt from the excavation, just 
the shape you wish the arch to be. 
You may make it high or low; make 
this pile nice and smooth, and cover 
with building paper. Mix concrete, 
one to four, and place on arch about 
three or four inches thick. For con- 
venience in doing this, you may fill in 
with dirt on top of concrete, as you 
get nearer the center. If a straight 
neck is wanted, cut a salt barrel in 
two, place one half in center of arch 
for inside form, taking care to have 
the top of -barrel even with the top of 
cistern. Take an olti wagon tire and 
pieces of old board, bats or barrel 
staves to make out side form. Place 
concrete to top. If cement cover is 
resired, have the outside form of neck 
high enough to also act as form for lid 
—which you make by filling the middle 
up with dirt even with the top. Then 
place a piece of building paper over 
the hole. Now put in the concrete lid, 
making it about four inches thick. If 
a hole for pump is desired, place a tin 
can or wooden plug where the hole is 
wanted. Also mark bolt holes in base 
of pump on a piece of heavy paper. 
Use this for pattern in lid. Place bolts 
through cement, but turn occasionally 
while cement is setting. If you just 
need a reservoir for your stock tanks, 
but no pump, just leave your dirt heap 
with a flat top about two feet in di- 
ameter. Set a one and a half bushel 
basket on top of this, fill your cement 
in as before, about four inches thick. 
Let it set about an hour, remove bac- 
ket, line the edges with paper to pre- 
vent cement from sticking, then fill in 
the hole left with concrete. Place an 
old horseshoe in the center as a han- 
dle. Leave it alone for about a week; 
then lift the lid off, remove the dirt 
and lumber, put in bottom about three 
inches thick, and your cistern is done. 
You may then give it a heavy coat of 


grout. 

I have built four cisterns of this pat- 
tern and of various sizes, at a total 
cost of from $5 to $8 for cement. 

H. HANSEN. 

Cedar County, Iowa. 
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And Gronacries, 
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Save the price of a John Deere—The Sagless Elevator by the way you build 


your corn cribs. 


This book tells you how to doit. 


It has ten blue print plans 


covering the construction of corr cribs and granaries, showing the style of eleva- 


tor to use with each one. 


ranaries, and furnishes a source of valuable information for the farmer. 


It contains cost estimates for the various cribs and 


The 


ohn Deere—The Sagless Elevator is also fully illustrated and described. You will 
profit by reading this book and you can get it free. See below ‘“‘How to Get Book.” 


John Deere— The Sagless Elevator 


You Can Now Get a Sagless 
Steel Elevator 


John Deere—The Sagless Elevator, is 
the first portable steel elevator to have 
turnbuckles on the truss rods so that 
you can keep the elevator from sagging. 

You know how the power required 
increases when an elevator once starts 
tosag. Likewise you know what a strain 
sagging throws on the whole elevator, 
especially the bearings in the head and 
boot sections. 

The John Deere, for the sagless fea- 
ture alone—even if it didn’t have all 
those other things of advantage—is 
worth your careful consideration. 


The Sagless Feature 


Four turnbuckles on the truss rods, 
together with extra strong section 





Moline, Illinois 


Deere Plow Co. 






connections make the John Deere a 
sagless elevator. Sections are triple- 
lapped; connected with fourteen bolts, 
banded with heavy iron bands and re- 
inforced at the upper edge on the inside. 
That is one big advantage in having a 
John Deere—The Sagless Elevator. 


You Get Many Other 


desirable features on John Deere Ele- 
vators. These are illustrated and dis- 
cussed in the John Deere—The Sagless 
Elevator book. (This book also illus- 
trates and describes the John 
Deere Cypress Wood Eleva- 
tor and the John Deere 
Tubular Steel Eleva- 
tor for small grain 
—the only 
one of its 
















How to 
Get Book 

To get 
**How to 
Build Corn 
Cribs” and 
a —— 
tion of the 
John Deere 
Elevator 
line, ask 
us for book 
No. A zs 



































The 


Modern System 
of Drainage 





To Drain Your 
Wet Lands 
Quickly At 
Small Cost 


USE 


American 
Drain Heads 











—No Surface Outlet 
—No Engineer 
—No Long Ditches 
—No Big Tile Bills 


For Full Information and Name of 


Dealer Near You, Write 


AMERICAN DRAINAGE CO. 


635 7th St., DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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HEAVY CAR TY?E 


FISK 


TIRES 


Put Your Equipment 
On A Business Basis 


EAVY CAR TYPE FISK TIRES repre- 
H sent in quality, endurance and reputation 
all that is best in tire building. They are 
as good as can be made through the help of 
the finest materials, expert engineers, skilled 
labor, complete facilities and ample capital; as 
good as can be made by a Company that for 
years has concentrated in the manufacture of 
pneumatic tires and always with the one end in 
view—to make the greatest wear-resisting pneu- 
matic tire that brains and money can produce. 


We Conserve Goodwill 


Dealers get quick SERVICE from the Fisk 
Branches in the large cities. Orders are filled 
promptly and repair work expertly done at fair 
prices. These branches carry fresh and complete 
stocks of Fisk Tires in plain and non-skid treads 
to fit all rims, and of Fisk Inner Tubes. Every- 
thing is done to avoid delay and make satisfied 
customers of Fisk users. 


_ Fisk Policy 


It is our aim, once we sell you, to give you the 
individual attention and all-round satisfaction 
that will make of you a permanent Fisk custo- 
mer. Every Fisk dealer is backed by the Fisk 
Policy. He treats his customers right in the 
knowledge thatthe Company will treat him right. 


Write Dept. 44 for Latest Fisk Booklet 
The Fisk Rubber Company 


Factory and Home Office Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTORS 


THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY OF N. Y. 


DETROIT—262 Jefferson Avo. FARGO—405-407 N. Pacific Ave. 
ST. PAUL—160 West Sixth St. BUTTE—101 East Broadway 
MILWAUKEE—452 Milwaukee St. OMAHA~—2210 Farnam St. 

DES MOINES—911 W. Locust St. ST. LOUIS—3917 Olive St. 
MINNEAPOLIS—820 Hennepin Ave. KANSAS CITY—1604 Grand Ave. 
CHICAGO—1440 S. Michigan Bd.; 932 Sheridan Rd.; 4000 Washington Bd. 


Branches in 41 Cities 


PSK PNEUMATIC TIRES ARF GUARANTEED WHEN FILLED WITH AIR AT THE PRESSURE AND 
db TO A RIM BEARING EITHER ONE OR BOTH OF THE ACCOMPANYING INSPECTION STAMPS. WHEN FILLED WITH ANY 
- SUBSTITUTE FOR AJR OR ATTACHED TO ANY OTHER RIMS THAN THOSE SPECIFIED, OUR GUARANTEE IS WITHDRAWN 
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pest LUMBER FOR THE FARM? 





So. Cypress Mfrs’ Ass’n. 
101 Hisersia Bask Bldg, New Orleans, La. 


Please send me the books, FREE, 
marked in the following squares: 


. U.S. Govt. Rept. Says: 


“CYPRESS 

aw practically wears 
out before it decays.’’ CY- 
PRESS saves repair bills. 


INSIST on Cypress of your local dealer. He 
has, or can gei, Cypress lumber and shingles. RED en 


Ship im the coupon for your Booklets(of Real Value.) | ¢424, 


as 
O New Silo Book,Vol.37. Free Plans 
6 Barn Book, (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

OO FarmNeedsBook, (8 plans) Vol. 20. 
OO Carpentry Book, (12 plans)Vol 36. 
OO Trellis & Arbor Book, Vol. 23. 

OO U S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 
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When > ug advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





School Libraries 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time since you printed and an- 
swered a communication from a town- 
ship school secretary in regard to li- 
braries in schools. While I agree with 
all you said, I would like to add a few 
words. 

As a teacher I have found the library 
useful, but think it would be more use- 
ful if more care were taken in the se- 
lection of books. Most of the school 
libraries in this part of the state are 
of two parts. The township library is 
chosen by the secretary and bought 
with the funds set aside by the state 
for this purpose. These books are 
changed from year to year, and thus 
circulate through the township. These 
books are usually fairly well chosen 
This is probably because they are 
chosen from a selected list recom- 
mended by those in authority, and also 
because the secretary is usually a man 
of some knowledge and intelligence. If 
these qualities are lacking, he can not 
fail very far if he uses this prepared 
list. 

But another part of the library is 
the private property of the school dis- 
trict. It has been bought from the 
proceeds of various box suppers, etc. 
The books are selected by the teacher 
and older pupils. Now, a teacher ought 
to know how to select a library, but 
in many cases they do not. While 
doing their best, they lack experience 
and training. They find a shelf of ten- 
cent books in some department store. 
The books make quite a show, so the 
library is filled up with Alger books, 
or Mrs. Alexander’s works, or some- 
thing else equally inane. However, I 
never saw books of this class used by 
pupils. It seems a pity to spend the 
money in this way, when there are so 
many useful and interesting books that 
really cost little more. 

Then the really good books in the 
library are of use mainly to seventh, 
and eighth grades. Our rural schools 
contain very few pupils of these two 
grades. The books are not interesting 
to younger pupils; hence, few acquire 
the reading habit. So when they are 
old enough to enjoy the beoks provid- 
ed, they do not care for them. 

Some better way of selecting the 
books should be provided. I have 
nothing to suggest, however. As long 
as anyone passing the teacher’s exam- 
jiantions with an average of 65 can 
secure a third-class certificate, and 
may be hired for $35, we can not ex- 
pect expert service from such teach- 
ers. Demand better training, and pay 
for it. The “minimum wage” passed 
by the legislature is a step in the right 
direction. It remains to be seen how 
it will work. 

The township library might well be 
chosen by the county superintendent, 
though he might not understand the 
local situation well enough to better 
matters, 

The reading of good literature is a 
valuable habit in any walk of life. Our 
school libraries are not successful un- 
less they foster that habit. 

A COUNTRY TEACHER. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 





Seeding and Inoculating 
Alfalfa 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read your article on al- 
falfa, and like it fine except that I 
can not altogether agree on your meth- 
od of inoculation and amount of seed 
sown per acre, 

Just as you say, unless one is will- 
ing to go to some pains he can not 
expect to be very successful. A little 
—yes a great deal—of study and of 
thinking, adapting oneself to condi 
tions, will usually bring success. I 
have seen hundreds of dollars’ worth 
of seed wasted every year in my own 
neighborhood by careless seed bed 
preparation and too heavy seeding. 

I do not plow, but disk; commencing 
early in July, after the grain is off 
the field. I drill it in in the middle of 
August, at the rate of eight to ten 
pounds per acre. 

The sample I am sending you is some 
of the poorest of my last fall seeding— 
August 20th. You will notice the ex- 
cellent development of root nodules, 
and all about the same depth in the 
ground. This was an old piece of 
ground, and needed inoculation. I 
wanted to seed twenty-four acres, and 
inoculating so much by using the ma- 


| nure spreader was too big an under. 
taking. To use the broadcast seeder 
on a cloudy day was not so bad, but g 
waste of time, since I had a press dri] 
So I just used that, running the geeq 
and dirt down the same spout, putting 
that inoculated dirt right down imme. 
diately in contact with the seed, and 
where the plants were at once inocy. 
lated—and you just ought to sce them 
grow! 

Getting that dirt ready is where the 
pains come in. I went out along the 
road and got a load of sweet clover 
dirt, put it in a dry shed to dry oy 
and to keep the sun off of it. When 
thoroughly dry, I screened it to taka 
out all roots and sticks. I pulverizeg 
it, of course, before screening, by run. 
ning through a feed grinder, set wide 
open. This runs through the dri 
readily and steady. Ten to fifteen 
bushels of dirt is plenty for ten acres. 
This seems to me to be the quickegt 
and surest way of inoculation. The 
plants I am sending you testify as to 
that. 

I sowed scarcely ten pounds of seeq 
per acre, and I have too heavy a stand. 
Therefore, when you suggest using a 
drill, thorough inoculation, and twenty 
pounds of seed, I think you are doing 
wrong, because seed is expensive, and 
it would be an injury to have such an 
awful stand should it do well. Twenty 
pounds is all right for slipshod meth. 
ods, and will probably get a stand. 

Another advantage of thoroughly ip- 
oculating is in securing good crops of 
hay the first year after seeding, which 
is not usually considered by many. 
This is no small item. No one can af- 
ford to lose the use of his ground for 
a@ year or two. 

I anticipate seeding six pounds per 
acre this year, by inoculating as above, 
and expect to get a good stand. I use 
a drill, drill in as shallow as the drill 
will run, on a firm seed bed, and in- 
sure moisture. It’s got to grow, that’s 


all. 
LESLIE E. COOPER, 
Nebraska. 





Satisfactory Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been a reader of your paper 
now for years. It is one of the most 
valuable papers a farmer can read. I 
wish everyone far and near me would 
read it, and I am doing my part by 
sending you a club of seven subscrib- 
ers composed of my good neighbors. 

To illustrate what the Farmer has 
done fore me, I may say that in 19101 
fed some good grade calves on corm 
and clover hay. I weighed them every 
thirty days, and these calves for the 
last sixty days, March and April, made 
an average dairy gain of very nearly 
two pounds. In 1912 I wrote you ask- 
ing that you suggest a ration for a 
bunch of calves of the same age and 
the same kind. You adviscd me to add 
some oil meal or cottonseed meal to 
the ration of corn and clover hay. I 
followed your advice, and as a result 
made a gain of very nearly three 
pounds a day for March and April, 
1912, almost one pound extra. 

ELMER HOLMAN. 

Illinois. 


Alfalfa and Babies 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some fool doctor here started the 
report that if alfalfa hay was fed to 4 
cow, and the milk used by a baby in 
the form of modified milk, the result 
would be very disastrous to the child. 

Of course I knew better than that; 
but to be sure, I asked several of the 
leading men to give me their opinion. 
Of course they all laughed at the idea. 
I asked one young man, who is a very 
bright fellow and a specialist on stom- 
ach trouble, and in whom I have the 
utmost confidence, and his answer was 
this: 

“If feeding alfalfa hay to a dairy cow 
disturbs the different substances in 
the milk, and thereby renders it ul- 
desirable for babies, I have not heard 
of it. Of course there is some differ- 
ehce between the milk of grass-fed 
cows and those fed dried hay. But if 
cowpeas, clover, etc., are good, I should 
think alfalfa also good, because it be 
longs to the latter class. Of course, 
there is the pdéssibility that its use by 
a boy baby might produce a trifle ear- 
lier and heavier crop of alfalfa just 
beneath his chin for a little ways.” 

JOHN N. ALLEN. 








Vermilion County, Ilhinois. 
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The First Four Command- 
ments 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


eon for September 7, 1913. Exodus, 
9:1-11.) 
“And God spake all these words, 
saving, 


“92) T am Jehovah thy God, who 
prought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
gut of the house of bondage. 

«(2) Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me, 

“(4) Thou shalt not make unto thee 
, graven image, nor any likeness of 
anything that is in heaven above, or 
‘hat is in the earth beneath, or that is 
in the water under the earth: (5) thou 
shalt not bow thyself down unto them, 
nor serve them; for I Jehovah thy 
God am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the chil- 
green, upon the third and upon the 
fourth generation of them that hate 
me, (6) and showing loving-kind- 
ness unto thousands of them that love 
me and keep my commandments. 


“(7) Thou shalt not take the name 
of Jehovah thy God in vain: for Je- 
hovah will not hold him guiltless that 
iaketh his name in vain. 

“(§) Remember the Sabbath day, to 
keep it holy. (9) Six days shalt thou 
labor, and do all thy work; (10) but 
the seventh day is a sabbath unto Je- 
hovah thy God; in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy 
daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy 
stranger that is within thy gates; (11) 
for in six days Jehovah made heaven 
and earth, the sea, and all that in them 
is, and rested the seventh day: where- 
fore Jehovah blessed the sabbath day, 
and hallowed it.” 

While the Ten Commandments were 
frst given in form, so far as the rec- 
ords show, to the Jewish people 
through Moses at Mount Sinai, and as 
the basis of the covenant with Israel 
ina national capacity, their existence 
and binding obligation on the human 
conscience were recognized from the 
very creation of the human race. When 
Adam and Eve hid from.the manifes- 
tation of the presence of Jehovah in 
the garden, their guilty consciences 
testified to the binding obligation of 
the first commandment. Cain’s cry 
that his punishment was greater than 
he could bear was the voice of con- 
science testifying to the binding obli- 
gation of the sixth commandment. 
There was Sabbath keeping before the 
law of the Sabbath was formally writ- 
ten. (See Exodus, 16:22-30.) Noah, 
in the ark, recognized the seventh day 
period. Breaches cf ail the other com- 
mandments were clearly recognized 
in the days of the patriarchs. There 
isno sin forbidden in any of the com- 
mandments that was not recognized 
sin thousands of years before 

Hence, these commandments 
are not Jewish, but human; and the 
decalocue is simply a statement of the 
fundamental principles of right doing, 
the reasons of which lie in the very 
Structure of the human soul. The ob- 
ions of the decalogue were, there- 
. coextensive with humanity, and 
their embodiment in the most solemn 
and impressive way in the covenant 
with Israel was merely a re-statement 
Ol great, vital fundamentals of human 
action, as old as the race itself. 

The race, as a race, had lost the 
knowledge of the true God. It was the 
Special mission of the Jewish people 
Irom Abraham down to testify to the 
true doctrine of the Divine Being, to 
conserve and maintain the knowledge 
of the true God, and transmit it to all 
the world in all ages. 

The first table of the law or deca- 
logue, therefore, deals exclusively with 
the relation of man to his God. The 
Preface, “I am Jehovah thy God, who 
‘rought thee out of the land of Egypt,” 
*mphasizes His peculiar relations to 
the Jewish people both as Creator and 
Protector. Other nations had other 
Bods, or imaginary gods, and many of 
‘nem. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, and 
" the main their descendants, had 
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held in the midst of general apostasy 
to the ancient original faith in Jeho- 
vah, the one only living and true God. 
“Hear, O Israel; the Lord our God is 
one God” was the fundamental doc- 
trine of the Jewish people. The mirac- 
ulous deliverance from Egypt was a 
significant evidence of His omnipo- 
tence or almightiness and His special 
care for them. Thus f r the preface. 


The first four commandments that 
follow set forth the right relations of 
man, all men, to Jehovah. First, He 
demands the supreme and undivided 
allegiance of every human being. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before 
me”—that is, in my stead. This fun- 
damental thought runs all through the 
Bible. It is the keynote, the under- 
lying principle, of every sermon that 
has power with man. One of the most 
convin<zing proofs of the deity of Christ 
was His claim, underlying all of His 
teachings from the beginning of his 
ministry to the end, to the unques- 
tioned obedience of every man. The 
Cr>ator must be the supreme Lord of 
Hi_ creation. The Westininster cate- 
chism states ec rrectly the chief end of 
man. hi. truc mission, the very reason 
o: his existonce, to be to glorify God 
1er- and as a result to enjoy Him 
hereafter. 

The world had forgotten this, had 
gone after other gods, and the point of 
their departure was the custom of tak- 
ing the sun, moon or stars as repre- 
sentatives of the true God, and after- 
wards making images or likenesses, 
representations of men or things, that 
had traits or attributes which they 
supposed to represent some feature of 
the Divine character. The first objects 
were naturally the sun, the moon and 
the stars. Subsequently they chose 
men, birds and beasts. It was nat- 
ural, therefore, to give the worship to 
the representation, image or symbol, 
which should be given to the Creator 
alone. Hence, worship ceased to be 
spiritual, and became formal, then ma- 
terial, until finally they worshipped 
not the best represented by the image 
selected, but the worst. To prevent all 
this, the second commandment was 
given. 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor any likeness of any- 
thing that is in heaven above, or that 
is in the earth beneath, or that is in 
the water under the earth. Thou shalt 
not bow thyself down unto them, nor 
serve them.” The worship of Israel 
must be spiritual, obedience to Him 
whom no eye hath seen, or can see. No 
representations must be made, for the 
Spirit can not be pictured, all pictures 
being merely human conceptions, lest 
We worship the picture and not the 
Spirit. 

The reason for this follows, namely, 
that it will lead to a degradation of 
character so deep-seated that it be- 
comes hereditary. The pages of his- 
tory are written large with the proof 
of this. Many nations have worshiped 
the sun as the representation of God, 
the source of life; and sun worship 
has everywhere led to human sacrifice. 
Other nations have worshiped the 
moon, and moon worship led to licen- 
tiousness even in cultivated and re- 
fined Greece. The resulting degrada- 
tion descends as a fatal inheritance 
from generation to generation, visit- 
ing the iniquity of the fathers on the 
children to the third and fourth gener- 
ations. We can not allow anything 
else than God, whether it be the sun, 
the moon, or money, glory or fame, to 
rule in our hearts without developing 
within ourselves traits of character 
which will descend as an evil inherit- 
ance to our children and our children’s 
children. Inordinate greed, the love 
of money as money, seems to be as 
hereditary as licentiousness or the un- 
governed temper which leads to mur- 
der. 

It must not be forgotten that the 
second commandment brings out the 
glorious other side: The Lord thy 
God will show lovingkindness to thou- 
sands, that is, generations, that main- 
tain the true spiritual worship. In 
other words, grace is stronger even 
than sin, and there is elevation as well 
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as degradation of the race through the 
law of heredity. 

To still further guard the worship 
of the true God, the only way by which 
human character develops properly, 
the third commandment follows, re- 
quiring reverence for the sacred Name 
and forbidding any trifling or frivol- 
ous use of it in any way. “Thou shalt 
not take the name of Jehovah thy God 
in vain.” The instinct of reverence is 
implanted deep in the human soul. The 
object of the most profound reverence 
and awe is the unseen Creator of all 
things, the Father of all men. Love 
implies reverence; familiarity breeds 
contempt. The familiar and irrever- 
ent use of the Divine Name or the 
Divine Word weakens and finally de- 
stroys all real reverence for the Su- 
preme Power who holds us in the hol- 
low of His hand, in whom Paul said 
“we live and move and have our be- 
ing.” .-The more refined and civilized 
man becomes, the more exalted his 
character, the greater his reverence 
for the Supreme Being. The true gen- 
tleman never sneers. Profanity is the 
vice of boors, whether they wear broad- 
cloth or jeans. “Jehovah will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in 
vain.” 

To further safeguard the conception 
of God, a set time is provided for His 
worship, one day in seven. He re- 
quires us on this day to cease from 
the usual labor, and to rest. The ne- 
cessity for this weekly period of rest 
is laid very deep in our nature. We 
were built that way; that is, we re- 
quire absolutely, even for physical or 
purely material reasons, to change 
completely once a week all our modes 
of life, to rest the body, to change the 
thought currents, to think on entirely 
different lines. The Sabbath is not 
because Moses wrote the 
fourth commandment; but Moses by 
Divine command embodied it in the 
decalogue because human nature was 
made in the first place to absolutely 
require it. The same may be said of 
every one of the Ten Commandments. 
They are not obligatory on the Jewish 
people alone, nor upon humanity gen- 
erally, because Moses recorded them, 
or because God gave them; but they 
were given because everlastingly right 
and because human nature, in order to 
scure its best development, requires 
obedience to them. 

In keeping the Sabbath, we imitate 
God Himself; for in six days He made 
heaven and earth, and He rested on 
the seventh day. It matters not wheth- 
er these days were days of twenty-four 
hours each, or whether they were six 
periods of indefinite length. The point 
is that in six days God created the 
whole material universe, and on the 
seventh, in which we now live, He is 
developing and teaching man to sub- 
due and control it, evolving even 
through sin, the final perfection of 
human character. Therefore, devot- 
ing six days of the week to the supply- 
ing of our material and physical wants, 
we should devote the seventh to co- 
working with Him to develop all that 
is best and noblest in our own lives 
and in the lives of our fellowmen. 
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This department was este>lished by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Weallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Where the Children Help 


The Clareno Chapter, Daughters of 
Ceres, Monroe, Wisconsin, have a very 
charming fashion of entertaining. As 
the secretary writes: “The children 
of the home at which the meeting is 
held are always asked to help in the 
program, and all of them are asked to 
take part at our social meetings.” 

Every mother—and especially moth- 
ers whose own mothers have passed 
away—know the longing that comes 
to have their parents, and their friends 
of earlier days, see their children. 
What parent has not heard the wistful 
question, “Wouldn’t mother, or fath- 
er, have loved to the children?” 
When a baby is born into a home that 
has been bereaved, the first conscious 
thought almost is the intense longing 
to have the absent one know of the 
joy that has come into the home. It 








see 


is natural and right that we should 
take pleasure in having our friends 
know our children. Sensible parents 
will not risk annoying their friends 
by having children constantly show- 
ing off, nor will they risk the effect 
on the children of too much praise 
and admiration: but it seems to us 


that it is a sensible and pleasing cus- 
tom to give the children a part in the 
club program; to-make them feel when 
their mother is entertaining that a 
part of the responsibility rests upon 
them Children who are always 
“shooed” off when company comes 
will not grow up with the ease of 
manner they would have if permitted 
to help. 


What One Club Has Done 


As evidence of what may be accom- 
plished by such an organization of 
country women, the first country wom- 
an’s club to apply to the State Federa- 
tion of Texas for affiliation, “The Nor- 
Manna Country Woman's Club,” con- 
sisting of fourteen members, has in 
the past eleven months engaged in the 
following activities, in a town of 200 
people: 

1. Abolished public drinking cups at 
school. 

2. Cleaned streets of town of brush, 
garbage, cans, etc. 

3. Organized (by president) in Bee- 
ville the county seat, a mother’s club 
now numbering seventy and affiliated 
with the State Congress of Mothers. 

4. Secured for above club a lecture 
by Prof. W. R. Hatfield, superintendent 
of Shield's Schools of Chicago, on spe- 
cial courses; i. e., teachers, officers, 
courts, cottage homes, nurses and doc- 
tors of Chicago schools. 

5. Provided Beeville and other clubs 
With original constitution and by-laws. 

6. Sent flowers to sick, to funerals, 
to weddings and to the old. 

7. Special days—state president's 
visit—club entertained club women of 
the county. 

8. County superintendent’s day, en- 
tertained townswomen. 

9. Relic day, club visited an old 
lady and each took something odd or 
interesting. old or new—a most inter- 

g collection of relics and curios; 
also other social affairs of interest. 

10. Observed Mother's Day and met 
all trains giving bouttonierres in honor 
of 


Mother with cards: “Please wear 
in honor of mother.” “From Norman- 
ma Country Club Woman's Club.” Six 


hundred sprays of flowers were given 
travelers 1 home people. 

11. ired observance of Mother's 
Day in churches in county seat through 
Beeville Mother’s Club. 

12. Through press locals secured in- 
terest in Mother’s Day throughout the 
county. 


Some Helps In Dish-Washing 


To Hearts and Homes: 
When the young woman who is soon 




















to become a farmer's wife asked for | 


Sugzestions on housework. through the 





columns of this paper, it caught my 
eye, and took me back to my early 
days on the farm. My house was 








small, with no conveniences, whatever. 
The acreage my husband was handling 
was large; so we had to have hired 
hands. I had no housemaid, and the 
work for me to do was no small task. 
I studied every way to shorten the 
ever-recurring duties, and see how 
much work I could accomplish one 
summer. I provided myself with a 5- 
cent handled dish mop, some sal soda, 
a cake of white soap placed in a small 
white bag. A salt bag is good for this 
purpose, as it needs to be porous. I 
also got a piece of brick, a square 
dish cloth that was double, and plenty 
of boiling water. 

With an outfit of this kind, you can 
place as many dishes in a deep dish- 
pan as you think best, put in a table- 
spoonful of sal soda and the bag of 


soap. Pour over these boiling water. 
Don’t add any cold; use the handled 


mop to wash with, and by the aid of 
this and a fork, you will soon have 
these out and placed in the rinsing 
pan. Rinse with boiling water and 
place them on an old tablecloth or old 
clean sheet folded four double. They 
will soon dry themselves. By the time 
the best dishes are washed and rinsed, 
the water is cool enough to lay aside 
the mop and use the square cloth on 
the greasy With the aid of a 


pans. 








“Big Man!" 





good cleaning compound and the use 
of the brick to scratch the sticky por- 
tions from skillets and kettles, you are 
at the end of this three-times-a-day 
task. 

Never put hot water on dishes that 
have egg on them. They should be 
first washed in cold water, to remove 
the egg. The same is true of milk 
things. 

The handled mop and sal soda cut 
quite a “swath” in the handling of milk 
things. Some soda placed in a milk 
vessel of any sort, with the long- 
handled dish mop and hot water, will 
make good and short work of this part 
that must never be slighted. If the 
stove is hot, skillets and stove pans 
may be rinsed and placed on the back 
of the range to dry, thus saving the 
process of wiping each piece. The 
dishes that have been placed on the 
folded cloth to drain may be covered 
with a tea towel to protect from flies 
and dust. When you are ready to use 
them, you will see how dry and shiny 
they are—except the glassware; it will 
need polishing with a dry towel. 

The sal soda is very cheap, and it 
will not hurt your hands. It softens 
the water, cuts the grease, cleans the 
silver, and puts a clear, clean lustre on 
glass. 

AUNT SUSAN. 





Time was when busy women were sup- 


posed to be doing their duty when they 
sat up late in the night doing the family 
sewing. i darning. Now, busi- 








ness we that a 









busy w d t e twenty- 
five cent m i a fifteen- 
cent garment. no market for 
the time. and no fifteen cents in money, 
put a different face on the question—we 


should study proportion and values, 


can, put on rubber, and fasten the lid on 
as tightly 
make sure 
stand 
flowing, and wipe off the neck before put- 


sterile 


matoes 
without 
colander, or : 
Season as for the table, and use for soup. 


el of ripe tomatoes, skins removed, add 
one small handful of peach leaves, six 
chopped onions, one-half ounce of whole 
cloves. ,0i! together until the tomatoes 
are well cooked; run through a sieve fine 
enough to retain the seeds. Boil down 
until quite thick, stirring to keep from 
burning; then add two quarts of strong 
cider vinegar, one ounce of ground all- 


spice, one nutmeg, one pint of light brown 
sugar, 
ounce of 
of ground black pepper, one ounce of cin- 


namon, one dram of cayenne pepper. Boil 
half an hour after the spices are in. If 
you want red catsup leave out the dark 
spices. 

Chili Sauce: Scald and peel twenty- 
four ripe tomatoes, chop these up with 
two red bullnose peppers, two green bull- 
nose peppers and two large onions. Put 
into an enameled saucepan and add four 


cups of vinegar, one and one-half cups of 


brown sugar, two level tablespoonfu!s of 
salt, two level teasponfuls of whole all- 
spice, two level teasponfuls of whole 
cloves, two level teaspoonfuls each of cin- 
namon, ground ginger and ground nut- 
meg. Stir frequently to prevent scorch- 
ing, and boil until the sauce begins to 
thicken. This should not tase over an 
hour. Put into jars and sea while hot. 


This will keep in a wide-mcuthed bottle 


In Tomato Season 


Canned Tomatoes: Select only sound, 
ripe tomatoes, dip in boiling water, re- 
move the skin, cut out the core, and slice. 
Add a teaspoonful of salt to each quari of 
tomatoes, and boil half an hour. Invert 
the cans in boiling water, also tops and 
rubbers. When ready to can, wet several 
thicknesses of cloth, put on a tile, soap- 
stone or brick on top of the stove, and 
ladie the boiling tomatoes into the hot 


invert the can to 
leakage, and let 
the cans to over- 


as possible, 
there is no 
till cold. Fill 
rubber. Have 
is used in canning. 
for Soup: 
plenty, they are 
peeling, and rubbed 
put through a 


ting on the 
that 
Canned Tomatoes 


everything 


When 
nice stewed 
through the 
fruit press 


to- 


are 


Good Tomato Catsup: To one-half bush- 


one-half teacupful of salt, 


ground mustard, one-half 


one 
ounce 
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ene, 
if it is well corked and dipped in paraffin, 
—Bulletin 521. e. 
Chowchow: Chop fine with a knife 
run through a coarse food chopper Aes 
querts of green tomatoes, two quarts of 
small onions, three cauliflowers, three cy. 
cumbers, six large red peppers, one peck 
of yellow string beans. Place in a brine 
made by dissolving one pound of sajt in 
five pints of water, and let set over night 
In the morning bring the brine with the 
vegetables still in it to a boil ana kee, 
boiling a few minutes. In a seperate Ves. 
sel bring one gallon of cider vinegar toa 
boil, With a little water make a paste of 
one-fourth pound of ground mustard, one- 
fourth ounce tuberic, one cup of brown 
sugar, two level teaspoonfuls of flour, Put 
this paste with a half ounce of Celery geeg 
in the vinegar and boil until it beging t, 
thicken. Now take the vegetalhles up, 
drain off the brine, put the vegetables in 
another saucepan, and pour the boiling 
vinegar mixture over them. Mix well, put 
in jars and seal while hot. Instead of the 
cauliflower an equal amount of celery o>, 
cabbage may be substituted.—Bulletin 52 
Rising Bread 
Miss Katherine Jensen, instru 
home economics department of the 
Dakota Agricultural College, 
“Dough raised at too high a 
ture results in a loaf of small volume. 
coarse in texture, and dull, unattractive 
crust. Chilling of the dough lessens the 
volume, toughens the crumbs, and _ pro- 
duces compactness and coarseness in tex. 


North 
Savs 


tempera. 


ture. The best range of temperature for 
rising doughs is 80 to 95 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Bread barely doubled in bulk ana 
allowed to finish its rising in the oven 


will be better color, finer texture and more 
tender than bread risen entirely outside 
the oven. The most satisfactory baking 
temperature for loaves risen than 
double the original volume is 356 degrees 


less 


Fahrenheit for ten minutes, 356 to 455 
degrees rising gradually, during fifteen 


minutes, and 392 degrees for twenty min- 


utes.”* 
To insure a good light, lamp wicks must 
be changed often, as they soon become 


clogged and do not permit free passage of 
oil. Soaking wicks in vinegar twenty- 
four hours before placing in the lamp aids 
in securing a clear flame. 
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Helping One Another 


» Hearts and Homes: 

“Flow cam each chapter best help the 
ical chapter and one another?” 

“The first parts of the question, how can 
chapter best help the local chapter? 
juestion that each should make a 
nal question and responsibility. The 
would be greatly helped by the 
= that would Surely follow. Then, 
in, if close attention and prompt con- 
ieration is given to any business matter 


- 











$ict 

whicl is before the chapter during the 
pusiness hour much more will be accom- 
pli d. Do not let the business meeting 
drag. Another great help is, no matter 
what duty is assigned, committee work, 
the work of an officer or a place on the 


program, Go it the very best you can. 
Think it worth while to make careful re- 
search and preparation. We should not 
feel because We are a country organiza- 
tion that it would be pretentious for us 
to try to be anything or do anything more 
or better than we always have done. Not 
all have the same ability or material for 
research, but the very best effort will help 
grow and there are many helps to 
be had. I would mention as a fourth help, 
a determination to “run a tuck” in our 
feelings should differences of opinion be 
evident. There should be harmony even 
at the cost of running this ‘‘tuck.”’ 

The last part of the question, ‘‘How 
can the chapters best help one another,” 
could be answered in a good many ways 
if there Were enough of them. It seems 
to me if each chapter would encourage 
the forming of other chapters in commu- 
nities where there are no clubs of any 
kind, getting a sufficient number of chap- 
ters, We could finally have a county or- 
ganization. In this we could help each 
other more than we can by each chapter 
existing by and for itself alone, only as 
they communicate by correspondence. 
Meetings could be held in connection with 


us t 











Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very small space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect!y 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, Will be sent postpaid for five cents. Address 
| orders for patterns and pattern books to Pattern 
Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, la. 








A VARIETY OF GARMENTS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER, 





“ Shirtwaist. With or 
Without box-plait. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. For 36- 
inch bust it requires 24% yards of 36-inch 
material. 

No. 6216—Ladies’ Dress. Having four- 
gored skirt with high or regulation waist- 
line. Cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 
inches bust measure. Width of lower 
edge 2 yards. For 36-inch bust size it 
requires 514% yards of 36-inch material and 
>» yards of braid. 


6071—Ladies’ 











. 6061—Misses’ and Small Women’s 
S. With three-gored skirt having 
or regulation waistline. Cut in 


zez 14, 16 and 18 years. For 16 years it 
equires 4% yards of 36-inch material and 
“, yards of 27-inch contrasting goods. 
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the farmers’ institute. In so many ways 
we could suggest and compare and help 
and enthuse each other by mind coming 
in contact with other minds. Our inter- 
ests would expand and we wolld in this 
way create a common ground upon which 
we could meet and ‘‘pull together.” 

A state federation would further en- 
large our opportunities to help each other, 
with the county organization to com- 
plete the system. We need this broad- 
ening of our horizon, we farm women, 
this coming in contact with other minds, 
and I think a federation of the D. O. C. of 
the state should be interesting to every 
chapter, and helpful. 

MRS. E. J. HOWE. 
Taylor Co., Iowa. 


Pickling Beets—Apple Pie 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I saw something in the paper today 
about passing things on, and as my 
daughter was getting some beets ready to 
pickle, thought I would tell how we do it. 
The beets are boiled in salted water until 
they are tender, then peeled and sliced 
into glass cans, the cans are filled as full 
as they will hold. We put two cups of 
water, two of vinegar and one of sugar 
on the stove, and when it is boiling turn 
it on the beets and seal up, or put the 
covers on tight. They will keep as long 
as you want them to. We like them the 
best of any pickles. 

If you want something different from 
common apple pie, try double apple pie. 
Fill the lower crust heaping full of sour 
apple quarters, but do not season; put on 
the upper crust and bake. When it is 
done take the upper crust and put it up- 
side down on a plate, sweeten the apple in 
the lower crust, then put half the apple 
on the upper crust, put some pieces of 








butter around and sprinkle with the spice 
you like best. Then slide the upper crust 
onto the other, and you have a nice, crisp 
crust in the middle of your pie. 

SARAH E. TAYLOR. 


Winnebago Towa, 


The Short Story as a Club 
Study 


The short story offers many possibili- 
ties as a subject for club study. If your 
club has time and inclination for a thor- 
ough and critical study of the American 


+e 





short story the following would make a 
good study: 

1. Paper—‘'The Short Story.” tefer- 
ence: “The Philosophy of the Short 


Matthews. “A Study 


Bliss Perry. 


Story.”” Brander 
in Prose Fiction.” 


2. “Rip Van Winkle.”” Irving. 

3. “The Great Stone Face.” Haw- 
thorne. 

4. The Pit ard the Pendulum.” Poe. 


5. “The Man Without a Country.” 
Hale. 
6. “The Luck of Roaring Camp.” 


Harte. 
7. ‘‘Marse Chan.”’ 
8 “The Revolt of 
Wilkins Freeman. 


Thos. 
Mary.’’ 


Nelson Page. 
Mary E. 


9. “The Birds’ Christmas Carel.”’ 
UViggin. 

10. ‘‘Marjorie Daw." <Aldrich. 

11. “The Other Wise Man.’’ Van Dyke. 

12. ‘‘Counting the Cost.” Deland. 

All of these writers are placed in the 


front rank by competent critics and the 
list may be indefinitely extended by add- 
ing other authors or including other 
stories from these authors. 

If your club prefers a simple program 
which wilt not take much time for prepa- 
ration try taking two or three coilections 








of short stories for a year’s work. One 
of the number can read while the rest 
listen and do fancy work if you like. Dis- 
cussion \ be sure to follow and ybur 
life will enriched if the stories are 
well chose! 

The fol ng collection of short stories 
are good: 

“The Ne England Nun,” Wilkins. “In 
Old Virginia,"’ Page. “Old Chester Tales,’ 
Deland. Wisdom of Fools,” “The 
Blue Flower,” Van Dyke. “The Broken 
Wall,’ Steiner. “Little Aliens,” Myra 
Kelly. “‘When You Were a Boy,” Sabin. 
“Chimes From : ter’s Bells,” Burdette. 

For a club program which I recently 
helped to plan we chose ‘“‘The Wisdom of 
Fools,” “The Unknown Quality,” and 
“The Broken Wall.’”” We chose these 


books because they are more than a mis- 


cellaneous collection of short. stories 
Each book has a central thought and 
each story presents a certain phase of 


that thought and yet each is complete in 
itself. If you lack material for sgch a 
course, write to the Iowa Library Com- 
mission, including a list of the books you 


want, MRS. C. W. SOESBE. 
Not To Be Compromised. 

A lady appeared as witness in Judge 
Ben Lindsey's juvenile court in Denver. 
As one of the preliminary questions the 
judge asked: ‘“‘What is your age, ma- 
dam?” 


“Thirty, your honor.” 

“Were you not a witness in 
about five years ago?” 

“T was, your honor.”’ 

“Did you not tell the court then that you 
were thirty?” 

“I did, your honor, and I want you to 
understand that I am not one of those 
women that say one thing at one time 
and another thing at another time.” 


his court 
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A farmer's wife asked Mr. Darling, the talented cartoonist of the Des Moines Register and Leader, 
to say something for the women folks. The above is the result. 
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The fifty-ninth annual Iowa State 
Fair opened at Des Moines last Wed- 
nesday, with every condition appar- 
ently favorable for a record-breaking 
exposition. The oppressive heat of 
the first half of the week changed as 
if by magic into a cool, bracing tem- 
perature that made ideal fair weather, 
and exhibitors went about their pre- 
paratory work with enthusiasm. 


This year the fair opened on Thurs- 
day, a day earlier than heretofore, and 
will close a day earlier, thus giving 
exhibitors who go to St. Paul and Lin- 
coln an opportunity to move and be 
ready in the new location by the fol- 
lowing Monday. Just what effect this 
will have upon the attendance at Des 
Moines can not be foretold at this 
writing. The attendance Friday and 
Saturday was in excess of a year ago, 
but not enough larger to indicate a 
largely increased crowd from out of 
the city. It is likely, therefore, that 
the crowds the second week will be 
greater than heretofore, the weather 
being favorable. 


The refusal of the railroads to grant 
reduced rates has no doubt cut down 
the attendance; how much, no one can 
say. It does not seem likely that a 
difference of half a cent a mile will 
keep away very mary who come to the 
fair for what may be learned. But the 
absence of the inducement of reduced 
rates will unquestionably reduce the 
attendance from the smaller towns. In 
view of their practice of giving re- 
duced rates from Iowa points to out- 
side cities, the refusal of the roads to 
do what may fairly be called their 
share in boosting the fair is rather 
churlish, to say the least. 


There are more than 60,000 automo- 
biles in Iowa. Not all of these were 
driven to the fair, but enough came 
to make the storing of them a real 
problem. They filled the streets on 
either side, they were parked in every 
available open space, and the number 
scattered through the tenting ground 
indicated the method many took to 
reach the fair comfortably. The fair 
management will find it necessary soon 
to either widen the streets sufficiently 
to park cars on either side, or devote 
considerable space somewhere for a 
regular auto park. Considering the 
number of cars on the ground. and the 
careless abandon displaved by 
pedestrians who habitually walk one 
Way and look another, one is aston- 
ished at the small number of accidents. 


those 


“Same old fair.” say some of those 
who go every year. But there is al- 
Ways change, and the grounds have 








The Splendid Band Concerts are Popular. 


been improved this year by the addi- 
tion of the new cement walks and the 
tearing down of some of the old eat- 
ing shacks to make a fine open space 
in front of the Administration Build- 
ing, and one of the bands was sta- 
tioned here and gave a concert every 
day. 


At the Agricultural College exhibit, 
back on the hill, across from the Ex- 
position Building, is always something 
new. What about self-feeders for 
hogs? Here is a practical home-made 
self-feeder, and beside it are figures 
telling how in an experiment hogs that 
were hand fed gained one and one- 
third pounds daily, while those fed 
with a self-feeder gained nearly one 
and one-half pounds, and the cost of 
100 pounds of gain on the hand-fed 
hogs was $5.30, while on the self-fed 
hogs it was only $5.04. Which gives 
the best results when fed to lambs, ear 
corn, shelled corn, or corn meal? The 
exhibit in the Agricultural College 





building tells. Does it pay to feed 
cottonseed meal to steers which are 
getting a ration of corn silage, clover 
and corn? The chart in ‘the Agricul- 
tural College building gives the re- 
sults of an experiment in which it was 
found that the addition of cottonseed 
meal increased the gain by one-half 


‘pound daily, and reduced the cost of 


100 pounds of gain by 60 cents. What 
are the best varieties of apples under 
Iowa conditions? A complete list of 
varieties, not only for apples, but also 
for pears, cherries and other fruits are 
given. There are exhibits indicating 
the best way to get a stand of alfalfa. 
An acre treated with ten tons of ma- 
nure yielded 2.5 tons, while with no 
treatment the yield was only 1.5 tons. 
What is the best variety of oats under 
Iowa conditions? Where is the best 
place to get seed corn? What is the 
best number of kernels to plant to the 
hill? Does it pay to drill? Answers 
are given to all these questions. Plans 
of farm buildings are ready for inspec- 














Down on the Midway. 





















tion. Suggestions are given as to the 
best trees to plant in the Iowa wood 
lot for posts and in the windbreak for 
protection. Last, but not least, there 
is a miniature of a model farm house 
and grounds. All of these things are 
deserving of study rather than a pass- 
ing glance. There is food for the brain 
as well as for the eye. Most people 
make the mistake in going through too 
fast. They should stop and consider, 
and ask questions. Young men in 
charge of the exhibits know their busi- 
ness, and are glad to give any inquirer 
the benefit of what they know. The 
Agricultural College exhibit is worthy 
a thorough and repeated inspection. It 
seems that most people come to the 
fair to hear the noises and see the big 
sights. They like to be where a crowd 
is. They seem to fear they may over- 
tax their brains if they stop long at 
any one exhibit. But they have no 
thought of danger to their eyes or to 
their ears. It is the eye, ear and 
tongue which receive exercise at the 
fair, rather than the brain. 


There are more worth-while lectures 
at the fair this year than ever before. 
In the back part of the Agricultural 
College building, moving pictures are 
given, every morning and afternoon, 
on up-to-date poultry keeping. The 
domestic science ladies of the college 
lecture here every morning at 9:30 and 
every afternoon at 1:30, on some phase 
of cooking or care of the home. At 
3:30 in the afternoon, the professors 
of the college give a hog cholera dem- 
onstration or a talk on some such sub- 
ject as alfalfa, farm management in 
Iowa, or distribution of pure-bred seed. 


There are thousands of reunions ev- 
ery year at the fair. Friends of long 
ago, who had moved to a distant cor- 
ner of the state, remind us of their 
existence. It is pleasurable and worth 
while to meet once again with the old 
neighbors and learn how they prosper. 
The Wallaces’ Farmer pavilion, in 
Newspaper Row, just north of the Ex- 
positino Building, is crowded with old 
and new friends. They come to renew 
their subscriptions or to tell of crop 
conditions, or for a general chat. Dis- 
appointment is voiced because of the 
absence of Uncle Henry. He landed 
at New York ten days ago, but is de- 
tained in the east. 


Between the Agricultural Building 
and the Exposition Building is the 
Child Welfare Tent. Here is held the 
baby health contest, and in the after- 
noon lectures are given on subjects of 
special interest to women. Ninety- 
seven boys, one from practcially every 
county in the state, came to the fair, 
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expenses paid. These boys were ihe 
winners in the prize essay contest. 
They sleep together in a big tent on 
the hill, just southeast of the Agricul- 
tural Building. Every morning they 
get up at five, so as to help take tick- 
ets from those who stayed on the 
ground over night. Most of the morn- 
ing they have to themselves, but in the 
afternoon and evening they usher in 
the grandstand, and ten o’clock finds 
them thoroughly tired and ready to en- 
joy to the limit their seven hours of 
sleep. 


The Iowa farmer can afford to come 
to the State Fair for the sole purpose 
of studying the exhibit of farm imple- 
ments and machinery. In these days 
of scarce and high-priced help, the 
machine which will save human labor 
or which will make it more efficient is 
worth hunting for, and worth buying 
when found. It is not many years since 
the machinery section could be “done” 
inan hour or so. This year a full day, 
or more, was required to do it justice. 
The buildings devoted to this exhibit 
were filled to overflowing. The larger 
concerns had immense tents of their 
own, while in the open air there were 
acres on acres of the larger implements 
—tractors, silage machinery, threshing 
machines, plows, etc., etc. Any farmer 
who made a careful inspection of the 
machinery exhibit gathered up infor- 
mation worth a lot of money to him. 
Incidentally, this exhibit shows a 
steady increase in the manufacturing 
industry of Iowa. 


The swine exhibit was not up to for- 
mer years in numbers. The wide dis- 
tribution of hog cholera was largely 
responsible for this. The fair authori- 
ties established a rule to the effect that 
only hogs which had been immunized 
thirty days before the fair would be 
admitted. Many intending exhibitors 
found difficulty in getting serum. When 
this condition developed, the rule was 
modified, but too late for some herds 
to be fitted. About 80 per cent of the 
hogs shown had been treated. Those 
who brought un-vaccinated hogs had 
an opportunity to have them vaccinat- 
ed by the fair veterinarians at the cost 
of serum only. 
Agricultural College gave a series of 
lectures and demonstrations on vacci- 
hating swine, in a tent adjoining the 
hog pavilion. 


In the horse section there is plenty 
of quality, but in some divisions the 
humbers are not up to former years. 
Dairy cattle are out in force, but the 
beef cattle exhibit does not show very 


marked improvement except in the 
Angus classes, which are apparently 
Stronger than last year. Interest in 
te stock show continues unabated. 


When anything is going forward in the 
arena, the seats in the stock pavilion 
are usually filled. The love for fine 
domestic animals, whether horses, cat- 
tle. or hogs, seems to be inBorn in 
lowa people, whether they live in the 
city or in the country, and to many the 


Instructors from the | 
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The lowa State Fair Grounds Resemble a Big Park. 


State Fair offers the only opportunity 
to feed this taste. We are _ not 
ready to say that the cultural influ- 
ence of an exhibit of beautiful speci- 
mens of flesh and blood molded by 


the brain and hand of the breeder who 
has studied nature’s laws of breeding 
is not fully as great as that of a fine 
art gallery of masterpieces of canvas 
and pigment. 


THE STOCK SHOW 


The show in the live stock pavilion be- 
gan promptly Friday morning, with the 
Shetland ponies and mules. Friday was 
Children’s Day, and there were in the 
neighborhood of 10,000 youngsters under 
fifteen years of age scattered cver the 
grounds. The live stock pavilion was a 
popular place with these little folks when 
the little horses were being put through 
their paces. There were a number of right 
fancy Shetlands on exhibition, the prin- 
cipal exhibitors being George A. Heyl, of 
Washington, Ill.; B. R. Welty, Nevada, 
Iowa; Mrs. A. Stirling, Des Moines, Iowa; 
John Donohoe, Story City, Iowa; W. C. 
Roberts & Sons, Ames, Iowa; Miss Francis 
Culbertson, Panora, Iowa; H. C. Davis, 
Ames, Iuwa. Premiums were fairly well 
distributed, Mr. Heyl, however, having the 
largest exhibit, and securing more ribbons 
than any other single exhibitor. 


In the following will be found a fairly 
complete list of the awards made up to 
Monday evening. Judging of several breeds 
was completed at that time. Others were 
only well started, and the complete report 
of these will follow nes® week. The prac- 
tice of showing several breeds in the arena 
at the same time leads to some confusion, 
and makes the task of the exhibitors some- 
what harder, especially in the case of 
crowded horse rings. On the other hand, 





this practice is doubtless pleasing to the 
general run of spectators. The work in 
the live stock pavilion was well handled. 


THE SHORT-HORNS. 


Iowa furnished the bulk of the Short- 
horn exhibit. One animal came from In- 
diana, one from Illinois, nine from Min- 
nesota, and thirty from Wisconsin. Ohio, 
Kentucky, and Illinois herds, which have 
won many prizes at previous fairs, had 
taken their herds to the eastern circuit, or 
else were not showing this year. It has 
been many years since the Iowa Fair has 
seen a weaker Short-horn exhibit. The 
show opened Saturday afternoon with 
three entries in the aged bull class. The 
two-year-old buils were better, both in 
numbers and quality. At the top were 
two excellent roans, Gloster Fashion, 
owned by the Anoka Farms, and Silver 
Sultan, owned by Burge. The Wisconsin 
entry was lower set, broader, and deeper, 
and although not quite so long, was given 
the blue. Both the yearling bull classes 
were lacking in numbers and quality. The 
senior calves, with twenty-one entries, 
furnished the banner class of the Short- 
horn exhibit. Saunders came to the top 
with two mellow roans. Cumberland’s 
Type, a calf of great scale, and one filling 
the eye in almost every way, was given 











Entrance of Agricultural Hall. 





first. He was easily made junior champion 
later in the day. Gloster Fashion, the 
two-year-old bull from the Anoka Farms, 
took senior championship without much 
opposition, and later was made grand 
champion bull over the Saunders calf. 
The aged cow classes were decidedly 
weak, but the yearling and calf classes 
presented excellent quality. The junior 
yearlings were in most respects the out- 
standing class of the Short-horn exhibit. 
Village Flower 2d, a beautiful white heifer, 
was outstanding. Lown down, broad and 
smooth, she filled the eye in every respect. 
Senior calves were uniformly good, not 
running out in quality until well toward 


the end of the line. The Anoka Farms 
again took first, but were pushed close by 
Burge’s excellent roan. In the female 


championships, the Anoka Farms had ev- 
erything their way. Maxwalton Missie 2d, 
the two-year-old heifer, won the senior 
championship easily, and among the year- 
lings and calves, the white heifer, Village 
Flower 2d, had it ali her way. She was 
made grand champion female over the two- 
year-old. The groups had not yet been 
judged at the date of this writing, but it 
seems that the Anoka Farms will secure 
tne lion’s share of the honors. 
SHORT-HORN AWARDS. 

T. E .Robson, London, Ontario, Canada, 
Judge. 

Aged bull—First, Carpenter & Carpen- 
ter, Baraboo, Wis., on Sultan Mine; 2, 
Leemon Stock Farm, Hoopston, Ill, on 
Lochlin Dale; 3, H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
tock Rapids, Iowa, on Fair Knight 2d. 

Two-year-old bull—First, Anoka Farms, 
on Gloster Fashion; 2, G. H. Burge, on 
Silver Sultan; 3, Wm. Herkelman, on True 
Cumberland 3d; 4, Carpenter & Carpenter, 
on Village Baronet; 5, Carl Sparboe, on 
Village Marshal. 

Senior yearling bull—First, L. C. Oloff, 
on Pride of Elm Lawn; 2, Wm. Herkel- 
man, on Golden Hampton; 3, J. G. West- 
rope, on Scottish Rex; 4, C. B. Grimes, 
on Cardinal. 

Junior yearling buil—-First, Burge, on 
Crusader; 2, W. W. Vaughn, on Wild- 
wood Sultan; 3, F. H. Ehlers, on Fairview 





Sultan; 4, McMillan & Sons, on March 
Premier; 5, C. L. McClellan, on Cere- 


monious Victor; 6, Herkelmann, on Cere- 
monious Victor. 

Senior bull calf—First, C. 
on Cumberland’s Type; 2, 
Cumberland Again; 3, W. Graham, on 
Scotch King; 4, Anoka Farms, on Royal 
Silver; 5, C. L. McClelland, on Baron But- 
terfly; 6, Carpenter & Carpenter, on Col- 
lynie Dale; 7, Burge, on Cromwell. 

Junior bull calf—First, J. H. Miller, on 


A. Saunders, 
Saunders, on 


| Double Sultan; 2, Saunders, on Marquis 
| Cumberland; 3, Burge, on Victor of Way- 
| side 4th; 4, McMillan & Sons, on Fair 


Lord; 5, Anoka Farms, on Clipper Crest; 
6, C. B. Grimes, on Count Venus; 7, Her- 
kelmann, on Sultan’s Goods. 

Champion bull, two years old or over— 
Anoka Farms, on Gloster Fashion. 


Champion bull, under two years—-Saun- 
ders, on Cumberland’s Type. 
Grand champion bull, any age—Anoka 


Farms, on Gloster Fashion. 

Aged cow—First, Carnenter & Carpen- 
ter, Baraboo, Wis., on Da'e’s Gift: 2. bl. J. 
Swain & Sous, on Queen of the Grove: 3, 
F, H. Fhiers, on Royal Queen ita. 

Two-year-old heifer — First, Anoka 
Farms, on Maxwalton Miss‘ec: 2. Wm. rfer- 
kelmann, on Mildred of Oakland: 3, Car- 
penter & Carverter, on Imite's Gift Ath; 
4, Carpenter & Carpenter, on Maxwalton 
Beauty; 5, Swain & Sons, on Bonnie Cum- 


berland 4th; 6, H. G. MeMillan & Sons, on 
Mayflower 6th; 7, Ehlers, on Orange 
Choice. 


Senior yearling heifer—First, Saunders, 
on Susie Cumberland 3d; 2, Anoka Farms, 
on Duchess of Gloster: 3, C. B. Grimes, on 

British Countess; 4, Carpenter & Carpen- 
| ter, on Dale’s Dorothy: 5, Herkelmann, on 
Miss Missie: 6, Ehlers, on Village Victo- 
ria; 7, Saunders, on Sist Duchess of Glos- 
ter. 


Junior yearling heifer—First, Anoka 
Farms, on Village Flower 2d; 2, Herkel- 
mann, on Ruby Goods; 3, Carpenter & 


Carpenter, on Collynie Marie; 4, Swain & 
Sons, on Queen of the Goods; 5, Herkel- 
mann, on Missie 3d; 6, Anoka Farms, on 
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Athene Fashion; 7, Saunders, on Bonnie 
Cumberland Sth. 

Senior heif fer alf—First, noka Farms, 
on 4 susta 11: ; 2, G. H. Burge, on Sil- 
ver Mysie; 3, W. A. Wickersham, on Way- 
4, Saunders, on Lagy Cumber- 

Wickersham, on Waycress 
& Carpenter, on Vil- 


Cross ° 
land 2d; 5, 
Lady », Carpenter 
lage Mysie. 

Junior ge 
Sons, on Fair 
Fond Fann) 
Girl 3d; 4, Khlers, on Fairview 
W. EF. Graham, on *cotch Lady; 6, 
kelmann, on Cood Princess; 7 
Crane Flower 3d. 

‘hampion cow, two years ag’ or 

Pen ka Farms, on Maxwalton 

Champicn heifer, under two year 
Farms, ct Village Flower 2d 

Grand champion cow or heifer, 
—Anoka Farms, on Village Fk 


MeMillan & 
Anoka Farms, on 
Farms, on Flower 


calf—First, 
eauty: 2, 


Anoka 


Maid; 5, 
lHier- 


unde r 


\noka 


any age 
wer 2d 


THE ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

exhibit was a distnict im- 
that of last year. Several 
new herds were out, and one of the strong 
exhibitors who last year was in Canada, 
again appeared at the towa fair The five 
aged : last year's 


The Angus 
provement over 


were So gr. that 
grand champion was forced down to third 
place. McHenry’s Erwin C stood 
first, with great. size, smoothness and 
depth. The two-year-old bulls were so 
uniformly good that almost any placing 
might have been accepted. The senior 
calves were a splendid let Among the 
twelve entries, the Binnie and Caldwl 
calves were cutstanding. Many thought 
that the Bennie calf was enough larger 
and wider in the quarter to justify placing 
him over the Caldwell entry, although this 
calf was undeniab!y smoother over the 
shoulder and larger in the heart-girth. 
The Angus femal Rood 
throughout There Was keen competition 
among the aged cows. Between B 
Meilenry SSth, last years’ grand cham- 
and Battle’s Thickset Myra, there 
itle choice Some thought that the 
\ might have been given first. 
e eight gu junior yearlings, 
ad an outstanding heifer in Black 
Iescher entry 
excellent quality, 
scale Among the 
calves, Escher 
but small heif- 
in her coloring. 
iding second, was 
ischer calf, but 
and nearly as 
hampicnships, 
his way with 
who easily senior cham- 
ship over Prince Felzer, the Escher 
-vear-old, ¢ grand championship 
Ebony Caldwe juv®or cha 
As he is showing 
must be 1 upon 
dlest pes of Angus |t 
a Fair. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS AWARDS. 
T. Davis, Iowa City, lowa, Judge. 

l First, W. A. 
an C3 = 
on Bal- 
on Klo- 

Iowa, on 

Marengo, low: 


bulls 


easily 


classes wer 


lackcap 


looke« 


_ Mil- 
Anderson, 


Is, on 


tles, on Pri 
on Heatherdale Echo; 7, Mill 
tain Korns. 
Senior bull calf—First, Cal 
lac keap Star; Binnie, on Kem} An- 
derson Sons, on Prince of Elehies; 4, 
lipserof Rose emer 5, Cald- 
1; 6, McHenry, 


> 























The Boys in the Judging Contest Stopped Work Long Enough for a Photo. 


on Bruister of Denison; 7, Escher, on Eden 
Eric. fully 
Junior bull calf—First, Anderson & Sons, Among the 
on Lord Melornese; 2, Binnie, on EKraman close competition, 
sd; 3, Battles, on Marguerite’s Lad 2d; 4, pleasing to the Iowa ringside contingent 
Miller, on Everblack 2d; 5, Desenberg, on when Tow secured first with Fairview 
Norwalk Biack Baron. Prince, a most excellent calf, broad, com- 
Cow, three years or over—First, McHen- pact, and filling well over the shoulders. 
ry, on Blackcap McHenry; 2, 3attles, on The senior calves were the best class of 
Thickset Myra; 3, Andersen & Sons, on the Hereford exhibit. The thirteen en- 
Pride of Blackston 23d; 4, Andersons, on tries were uniformly good, but the Cur- 
Jilt 56th; 5, Miller, on Barbar@ Woodson: tice calf, Donald Perfect, had most finish 
é little the widest. It was no 


6, Binnie, on Eileen of and was a 

Two-year-old he ifer “Me Henry, on surprise that Fairfax 16th, last year's 
Coquette McHenry 37th; 2, McHenry, on grand champion bull, should again be- 
Pride McHenry 10¢th 3attles, on Myra come senior champion He is a bull of 
of Rosemere; 4, Caldwel's, on slackbird great buik but carries his weight smooth- 
Chloe: 5, Binnie, on l’roud Formera 24: 6, lv. It was a surprise when Harris’ senior 
Andersons, on Key of Indianapolis 4th; 7, yearling, after being made junior cham- 
Miller, on Katy Kamura 2d. pion, was given the grand championship 

Senior vearling heifer—First, Battles, on over the old bull. 
Queen of Rosemere 2d; 2, McHenry, on a 
Pride McHenry 109th; 3, Caldwells, on EREFORD 
Erito (.; 4, MeHenry, on Pride McHenry J. C. Kinzer, Moscow, 
108th; 5, Escher, on FEbba:; 6, Binnie, on Aged bu First, J. P 
Kinova of Alta 2d; 7, Caldwells, on Es Mo., on Fairfax 16th; 2, O. 
thonia 6th Mo., on Prince Perfection; 3, J. M. Curtice, 

Junior yearling heifer—First, Battles, on Kansas City, Mo., on Don Perfect; 4, C. 
Black Favorite of Rosemere; 2, Escher, on A. Tew, Norway, lowa. on Byren Fairfax: 
Pirdetta 2d; 3, Andersons, on Jilt 67th: 4, | 5,0, S) Gibbons & Sons, Atlantic, lowa 
tinnie, en Blackeap of Alta 6th; 5, Me- | on Good Lad. : : 
Henry, cn Pride McHenry 11!th; 6, Miller, Two-vear-old bull—First. Cudahy. on 
en Krin’s Pride 2d; 7, Andersons, on Pride 3eau Fairfax; 2, Warren T. McCray, on 
of Newell 3d. " Protector Pairfax; 3, E. L. Car, on Beau 

Senicr heifer calf—First, Andersons, on Protector. 
Kulima; 2, McHenry, on Pride McHenry Senior 
116th; 3, W. F. Desenberg, cn Erica of A.: | on 
4, Escher, on Envious Maiden; 5, 
on Jessie Blackeye. 

Junior heifer calf—First, Escher, on 
slueblood Lady 3d; 2, Andersons, on igi 
3. Battles, cn Pride of Rosemer ith; 

Binnie, on Blackcap of A'ta 7th; 5, Miller, Cudahy, on Carlo: 4, Jesse Engle 
on Ridgelawn Katy: 6, Caldwells, on Pride sau Blanchard 2d: 5, Gibbons 
Cap Lady 2d; 7, Reed, on Erica Maid. = Sons, Beau General 6th; 6, Tow, on 

- Standard 6th; 7, McCray, on Howard Fair- 


THE HEREFORDS. fax. 


The Hereford exhibit was exce! 
though hardly up to the high 
last year. Several strong 
have hitherto helped to 
feresting were absent. it was pleasing to a> 3. 
netice that the Iowa exhibitors were more Hlarris, on Repeater ase 
prominent than usual. The was excel- Junior bull caif—First, C urtice er Sham- 
lent quality among the five aged bulls, with rock; 2, Tow, on Disturber Jr.; 3, Cudahy, 
Cudahy’s Fairfax 16th, last year’s grand on Cragdarrah 4th; 4, Tow, on Distinctiog 
champion, an outstanding winner The 4th: 5, Curtice, on Beau Perfect 10th; 6, 
two-year-olds were not unusual, either in Harris, on Gay Lad i; 7, Engle & Sons, 
quality or numbers. Among the senior | on Carlos Blanchard. 


yearlings, Harris’ Repeater 7th, a wonder- 
ociry and low set calf stood first 
eight junior yearlings was very 
and it was especially 


AWARDS. 
Idaho, Judge. 


Cudahy, Belton, 
Harris, Harris, 


Harris, 

Lad 
Cud- 
Cas- 


yearling bull—First, O. 
Repeater 7th: 2, Harris, on Gay 
Caldwelts sth; 3, Curtice, on Perfect Dona'd; 4, 
Fairfax; 5, E. M. 
lowa, on Golden Lad. 
yearling bull—First, Tow, on 
Prince; 2, Harris, on Gay Lad 


ahy, on Crusader 
sady, Whiting, 

Junior 
Fairview 


calf—First, Curtice, on Don- 
lent, al- : 2, McCray, cn King Fairfax: 
standard of , Gibbons & Sons, on Beau General 8th; 
herds which , McCray, on Letham Fairfax; 5, Harris, 
make things in- Gay Lad 16th; 6, Tow, cn Distinction 
7, Cudahy, on Dictator Fairfax; 8, 














The Sanitary Drinking Fountain. 





Cow, three years or 
ahy, on Perfection 
Nora Fairfax; 3, 
Lassie 4th; 4, Tow, 
Gibbons & Son, 

Two-year-old 
Harris’ Princess 
cess Repeater 3d. 

Senior yearling hei 
Pearly McDonald; 2, Harris, 
ad 7th; 4, Robt. H. Hazlett, 
5, MeCray, on John Fairfax, 

Junior yearling heifer—Firs 
Repeater 11th; 2, Me y, on G 
Fairfax; 5, 5. Ashby, on Clare- 
Pet. 


over—First, Cué. 
Lass; 2, McCray, on 
Harris, on Disturher's 
on Miss Brea 2%th; 3 
on Pansy Belle 2d. 
heifer—Third, Harris, 
215; 5, Harris, on Prin. 
First, Cudahy 
on Miss G 
on Mauzelle: 


Miss 
trude 
inont 


GALLOWAY AWARDS. 

Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Iowa, 

Aged bull-—First C. S. Hechtner, 
ton, lowa, on Fearnot of Maples; 2 
Croft & Sons, Bluff City, Kan., on Kings 
ley; 3, Capital View Ranch, on Carnot. 

Bull, two years and under three—First, 
Capital View Ranch, Silver Lake, Kan., on 
‘asino; 2, C. S. Hechtner, Chariton, lowa, 
on Prince Favorite; 3, S. M. Croft & Sons, 
Bluff City, Kan., on Midnight Signet. 

Senior yearling bull—First, Hechtner, on 
Minnie’s Favorite. 

Junior yearling bull—First, 
Iva’s Favorite; 2, Capital View Ranch, on 
Pilotte of Capital View; 3, Capita! View 
Ranch, on June of Capital View; 4, Croft 
& Sons, on Prince George é 

Senior bull calf—First, Hechtner, on 
Minnie’s Favorite 2d; 2, Capital View 
Ranch, on Echo of Capital View; 3, Cap- 
ital View Ranch, con Pioneer of Capital 
View: 4, Croft & Sons, on Ben. 

Junior bull calf—First, Hechtner, on 
Abbie’s Favorite; 2, Croft & Sons, on Har- 
vard; 3, Croft & Sons, on Joe of Bluff City. 

Two-year-old heifer—First, Capital View 
Ranch, on Nellie Melville; 2, Hechtner, on 
lady Sampson; 3, Croft & Sons, on Clara 
of Maples 3d. 


Judge, 
Chari. - 


Hechtner, on 


THE DAIRY CATTLE 


The dairy cattle are 
improvement year by 
cially gratifying to see 
number of Iowa entries. There are more 
entries, however, from outside the state 
than in the state. The Holstein and (;uern 
sey exhibits were unusually good. a ie Jer- 
sey entries all came from outside the state, 
and the show was scarcely up to oe andar j 

sither in numbers or quality. Ayrshires, 
Beowa Swiss, and Dutch Belted gave va- 
riety. From the spectator’s point of view, 
these breeds are cf much interest. 
petition did not ampunt to much, 


steday 


is espe- 


making a 
year. It p 
the increase in the 


DUTCH BELTED AWARDS. 

There was only one entry in all 
classes of Dutch Belted cattle. T} 
hibitor was Frank Reed Sanders, of 
Arizona, and the names of the winners 
were as follows: 

Aged bull, Chief Coboway: two-ye: 
bull, Columbia King: yearling bull, 
of the Rance ho; senior bull calf, 
Girl’s Prince; junior bull calf, Paloma Lad 
oO; 41; 

Aged 
cow, Filma’s 


cow, Sutton Girl: three-ye ir-old 
Columbia; two-year-0 
heifer, Chiquita; senior yearling ue 
tose of Columbia; junior yearling 
Melba of the Rancho; senior heifei 
Gem of Columbia; junior heifer 
Thelma’s Mermaid. 
BROWN SWI Ss 
Van Pelt. Waterloo, Towa, Jud 
bull—First, Allynhurst  F 
on My-One Boy: 
Creek, Wis., on 


AWARDS. 
H. G. 

Aged 
Delavan, Wis., 
Ayers, Honey 
Mas‘er. 

Two-year-old bull 
Zell A. 

Yearling bull—First, Allynhurst 
on Iown Laddie;: 2, Allynhurst Farn 

Yearling bull calf—First, Allyi 
Farms, cn Casper Brown of Allyn 
2, Allynhurst Farms, on Showboy z 
lynhurst; 3, Ayers, on Zell G.; 4, Ayer 
on Zell H. 

Aged cow—First, Allynhurst 
Arlene; 2, Allynhurst Farms, 


—First, Ayer 


Farms, 08 
on Iown of 





Aug. 














‘St, Cud. 
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arris, on 
on Ger- 
n Clare- 





1 Kings- 
arnot. 
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Kan., on 
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& Sons, 
net. 
itner, on 


itner, on 
anch, on 
al View 
4, Croft 
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View 
. Cap- 
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Alivnhurst; 3, 
burst Farms, 
Three-year-old 


Ayers, on Cuma; 4, Allyn- 
on Myone Baby. 


cow—First, Allynhurst 


Farms, on Belle of Gratan; 2, Ayers, on 

eat 3, Allynhurst Farms, on Myone of 
urst 

vo-year-old heifer—First, Ayers, on 





Zelma H.; 2, Alynhurst Farms, on Gwen- 
nilla of Allynhurst; 3, Ayers, on Upland 
Bea 


Sy 





ior yearling heifer 


§ -First, Allynhurst 
Farms, on P 


Showgirl; 2, Ayers, on Zell’s 
( s; 3, Allynhurst Farms, on Coquette 
of Ailynhurst; 4, Ayers, on Molly C. 
Junior yearling heifer—First, Ayers, on 
Miss Collier; 2, Allynhurst Farms. 


_Senior heifer calf—First, Allynhurst 
ms, on town 4th of Allynhurst; 2, 





$s, on Zelia; 3, Allynhurst Farms, on 
Maid of Allynhurst. 


Mert y 
Junior heifer calf—First, Ayers, 
netta G 
Allynhurst Farms won all the champion- 


on Er- 


show in both bull and cow clases, also 
first on all herd prizes and get of sire 
and produce of cow, except calf herd, 


which was won by Ayer. 
GUERNSEY AWARDS. 
Chas. L. Hill, Rosendale, Wis., Judge. 


Aged bull—First, W. W. Marsh, Water- 
loo, Ilowa, on Imp. Hayes Cherub 2d; 2, 
Marsh, on Rex Mar; 3, A. W. & F. E. 
Fox, Waukesha, Wis., on Topsy’s Count 
Yeska; 4, Fox, on Imp. Holden 4th. 

Tv o-year-old bull—First, Wilcox & 
Stubbs, on Gay’s May King; 2, Fox, on 
Tricksey’s George of Sunnyside; 3, John 
H. Williams, on Trislette’s King of the 


May. 
Yearling bull—First, Marsh, on Bo- 
on Raymond's 


peep’s Mar of Iowa; 2, Fox, 

Billy of the Hague; 3, Williams, on Park’? 
Billy Barlow; 4, Williams, on Park’s Flos- 

4 King; 5, Fox, on Billy France of the 
rest. 

Senior bull calf—First, Marsh, on Dairy 
Maid’s Rouge of Iowa; 2, Fox, on Zuda‘s 
Sequel; 3, Fox, on Glenwood’s Volunteer; 
4, Marsh, on Victor Van of Maple’s Farm; 
5, Wilcox & Stubbs, on Dafney’s Masher. 

Junior bull calf—First, Williams; 2, 
Williams; 3, Fox, on Gratify’s Standard; 
4, Wilcox & Stubbs, on Holden’s Mono- 
gram. 

Aged cow—First, Marsh, on Glenwood’s 
Hazel; 2, Fox, on Essie Jeweler; 3, Marsh, 
on Fernleaf of the Glen; 4, Fox, on Duenna 
B.; 5, Williams, on Park’s Golden Spot. 

Champion bull, two years old or over— 
Marsh, on Imp. Hayes Cherub 24d. 

Champion bu!l, under two 
Marsh, on Bo-Peep’s Mar of Iowa. 


THE HORSE SHOW 


In a few classes, the horse show did 
hot measure up to last year. But the total 
humber on exhibition will not fall far be- 
low that 6f former years. A pleasing fea- 
ture of the show was the large number of 
small breeders in evidence, and some of 
their productions were awarded first place 
in strong rings, containing good imported 
horses. This should tend to encourage the 
American breeder, and should help in 
convincing him that he can produce the 
best horses on our own svil. The two- 
year-old stallion, Matador, of the Per- 
on class, was bred and raised on an 
farm, and had the drafty form and 
ties to defeat a good stallion that won 
Second place in the Paris show this year, 
and the two-year-old class of Percherons 
the strongest show for the breed. 
Imported and American bred Shires made 
up the show, and many fine specimens of 
the breed were on exhibition. All stallion 
Classes were well filled. The futurity colt 
shi brought out a large number of foals 
in this breed and others. American breed- 
ers made the Clydesdale show, and while 


years— 





it was short in numbers, it was trong on 
type and finish. The Clydesdale breeders 
adhere more closely to traditional form 


and quality 


of leg than do some of the 
Other draft 


breeds, and are quite exact- 


ing in their demands. Alex. Galbraith 
Placed the awards. The Belgians made a 
800d showing, not great in numbers, but 
“ee y all the classes contained only 


ses of the modern type. They had the 
quality and finish, and exceeded some of 
oe other draft breeds in substance and 

eight. That the Belgian horse is grow- 





ing in favor among American farmers can 
not be questioned. 


BELGIAN AWARDS. 

Aged mare—First, H. Lefebure, Fairfax, 
Iowa, on Anna du Baican; 2, H. Lefebure, 
on Fanny de Dandi; 3, Chas. Irvine, An- 
keny, Iowa, on Mirza II Recht; 4, C. G 
Good, Ogden, Iowa, on Suzanne. 

Mare over three and under four—First, 
R. F. French, on Flora; 2, Wm. Crown- 
over, on Quimperlette; 3, Wm. Crownover, 
on Civette; 4, C. G. Good, on Stella. 

Mare and foal—First, R. F. French, on 
Belle Terlinder and foal; 2, W. C. Estes, 
on Miss Nora and foal; 3, Chas. Irvine, on 
Ida de Brevine and foal; 4, H. Lefebure, on 
Albonie and foal. 

Filly, over two and under three—First, 
H. Lefebure: 2, W. C.. Estes, on Young 
Mabel; 3, Wm. Crownover, on Alice de 
Op; 4, W. L. De Clow, on Berika de Thor. 

Aged stallion—First, Wm. Crownover, 
on Farceur; 2, Crawford & Griffin, on 
Belvedere: 3, R. F. French, on Ergot: 4, 
C. G. Good, on Mentor; 5, W. L. De Clow, 
on Farceur d’Avennos; 6, H. Lefebure, 
on Concon. 

Three-year-old stallion—First, Lefebure, 
Fairfax, la.,on Jules Remi; 2, Wm. Crown- 
over, Hudson, Iowa, on Porthos de Sar- 
lardinge; 3, G. W. Grigsby, Madrid, Iowa, 
on Galant de Schoonenberg; 4, W. L. De 
Clow, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on Morgan; 5, 
Hilderbrand Bros., Gladbrok, Iowa, on 
Faro de Tripsee. 

Two-year-old stallion—First, Chas. Ir- 
vine, on Mon Louhait; 2, Irvine, on Bien- 
fait; 3, Good, on Dragon; 4, G. W. Grigsby, 
on Bon De Onker. 





ENGLISH SHIRE AWARDS. 


Aged mare—First, Trumans’ Pioneer 
Stud Farm, Bushnell, Ill., on Tatton Au- 
rora; 2, H. P. Wilkinson Bros., Mitchell- 
ville, Iowa, on Capstone’s Flower; 3, Chas. 
H. & V. A. Summers, Malvern, Iowa, on 
Ciceter Belfry; 4, Trumans, on Strawberry 
Queen. 

Mare, over three and under four—First, 
Trumans’, on Normandy Sweet Briar; 2, 
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George Eggert, on Headon Nightingale. 

Mare and foal—First, F. J. Woltman, on 
Moulton Primella and foal; 2, Crownover, 
on Laura and foal; 3, Eggert, on Graby 
Easter Gift and foal; 4, Woltman, on Tre- 
nant Quality and foal. 

Aged stallion—First, 
on Boro Ragged Boy; 2, 
Stud Farm, on Comet Sth: 3, L. N. & O. 
B. Sizer, on Tatton Dray King; 4, Tru- 
mans’ on Pearl King 2d; 5, Trumans, on 
Harold Conqueror 2d. 

Two-year-old stallion—First, Trumans, 
on Aylesford Menestrel; 2, Trumans, on 
Golden Cross; 3, Crownover, on Holdenby 
Adonis; 4, Trumans, on Carlton Royal 


Wm. Crownover, 
Trumans’ Pioneer 


Grey; 5, Trumans, on Homefie!d Defiance, 
6, Kent, on Kent’s Pearl. There were 
twenty-five entries for this class, with 


fourteen in the ring. 
PERCHERON AWARDS. 

Aged stallion—First, W. S. Fox, Genoa, 
Neb., on Juen; 2, Dunhams, Wayne, III., 
on Jorat; 3, Crawford & Griffin, Newton, 
lowa, on Garvial; 4, Geo. Baker, Newton, 
Iowa, on Istroth; 5, Crawford & Griffin, 
on Interdit. 

Three-year-old stallion—First, Dunhams, 
on Koran; 2, Dunhams, on Keramoris; 3, 
M. J. Nelson, on Konsecutif; 4, Trumans’ 


Pioneer Stud Farm, on Klamorgan; 5, 
Trumans, on Katran; 6, Dunhams, on 
Kalifornien. 


Aged mare—First, Dunhams, Wayne, 
Ill., on Ilda; 2, C. F. Jones, Rippey, lowa, 
on Hemine; 3, H. G. McMillan & Sons, 
Rock Rapids, Iowa, on Elsie; 4, Wm. 
Crownover, Hudson, Iowa, on Huzzarde. 

Mare, over three and under four—Tirst, 
MeMillan & Sons, on Achsie; 2, Dunhams, 
on Kontrefacon; 3, M. J. Nelson, on Kou- 
ture; 4, Nelson, on Kaoline. 

Mare and foal—First, W. 
Jante and foal; 


S. Corsa, on 
Be Iowana Farms, on Lu- 
tece and foal; Jacob K. Eshelman, on 
Carnation and ‘in 4, C, Dannen & 
Sons, on Harlette and foal. 

Filly, over two and under three—First, 
Dunhams, Wayne, Ill., on Lyonnaise; 2, 
H. G. McMillan & Sons, Rock Rapids, Ia., 
on Elsetta; 3, Geo. Eggert, Newton, Iowa, 
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on Loupe; 4, T. B. Bowman &€& Sons, 
Boone, Neb., on Tona 
Mare, three years or over, bred by ex- 


hibitor—First, McMillan & Sons, on Elsie; 


2, C. B. Dannen & Sons, on Comet; 3, Luth- 
er Huston, on Black Beauty; 4, John A. 
Buswell, on Coevous. 
CLYDESDALE AWARDS. 
Aged stallion—First, H. Harris Ford, 


Storm Lake, Iowa, on Prince Cedric; 2, 
A. G. Soderberg. Osco, Ill., on Osco Sher- 
man; 3, M. V. Hixson, Marengo, lowa, on 
Baron Lynedoch; 4, Hixson, on Reliance; 


5, Jas. Pedley, Britt, Iowa, on Forest 
King. ; : 
Three-year-old_ stallion—First, W. V. 


Defiance; 2, A. G. So- 
derberg, on Osco Pride; 3, Soderberg, on 
Osco Stuart; 4, Soderberg, on Russell. 

Two-year-old stallion—First, Soderberg, 
on ~~ Baron; 2, Hixson, on Baron Ca- 
liph; 3, James Pedley, on King’s Favorite; 
4, Hixson, on Ke nneth. 

Aged mare—First, W. V. Hixson, Ma- 
rengo, Iowa, on Lady Palmerston; 2, H. 
Harris Ford, Storm Lake, Iowa, on Una; 
3, James Pediey, Britt, Iowa, on Edith 
Warton. 

Mare, over three and under four—First, 


Hixson, on Baron 


We. Ve Hixson, on Flossie; 2, Hixson, on 
Clifton Bell; 3, A. G. Soderberg, on Osco 
Rose; 4, Hixson, on May Queen. 


Mare, three years or over, bred by ex- 
hibitor—First, Ethelwold Farms, on Ama- 
ryllis; 2, Hixson, on Flossie; 3, Hixson, on 
May Queene; 4, Hixson, on Clifton Belle. 

Filly, over two and under three—First, 
H. Harris Ford, on Princess Mae; 2, A. G. 
Soderberg, on Osco Belle; 3, Sode rberg, 
on Mary Queen of Scots; 4, W. V. Hix- 
son, on Lady Caliph. 

Mare and foal—First, Ethelwold Farms, 
on Amaryllis and foal; 2, Soderberg, on 
Winsome Princess and foal; 3, Ford, on 
Floss and foal; 4, W. W. Weston & Son, 
on Dorothy Vernon and foal. 


ENGLISH SHIRE AWARDS, 
Three-year-old stallion—First, Trumans 
Bushnell, [linois, on Coleshill Diamond 
King; 3, Trumans, on Postiand 
Black King; 38, Trumans, on Thunderer 
Boy; 4, A. G. Soderberg, Osco, Iil., on Bis- 
cot Rival; 5, Trumans, on Raglan 3d. 


MULES ANO JACKS. 
The exhibitors of mules were not numer- 





ous, but some first-class animals were 
shown by F. L. Hutson & Sons, State 
Center, Iowa. Deierling & Otto, of Queen 
City, Mo., carried away all of the premi- 
ums in the jack classes. 

The showing of Chester Whites, Large 
Yorkshires, and Tamworths, was begun 


on Saturday, and they are the only breeds 
on which the awards were completed by 
the time the forms were closed before go- 
ing to prss this week. The Chester White 
show was about equal in numbers to the 
good showing that was made last year, 
and this breed came nearer being up to 
the standard of former years than the oth- 
er principal breeds. As was expected, the 
hog show falls far short numerically of 
some high records of former years, the 
cause being due to the wide prevalence of 
hog cholera, and to the ruling of the 
State Veterinary Health Board, which re- 
quired all hogs to be vaccinated before 
they could be shown at any fair in the 
state. This order was later rescinded, but 
not in time to greatly increase the size of 
the show. 


CHESTER WHITE AWARDS. 

W. H. Hoover, Oskaloosa, Iowa, judge; 
D. H. Lewis, Genesee, Il., assistant. 

The Chester White awards were well 
divided up among the principal exhibitors, 
and although the judges had some 37 
head to look over, they accomplished their 
work in one day, and apparently with gen- 
eral satisfaction. 


Boar, two years and over—First, A. B. 
Summerville, Monroe, Iowa, on Frank; 
. E. L. Nagle & Son, Deep River, Iowa, 
on Colonel Evans: 3, Arthur Speer, Well- 
man, Iowa, on Mode) S.; 4, Thos. Kent, 
Walnut, Iowa, on Combination I. X. L.; 


5, Alden 1" Ellsworth, Iowa, on 
Chief Select; Kent, on Kent’s Promotor; 
Boar, 18 in Be and under two years— 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
rbout the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and bow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animais—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn't understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has notieed, 
we hope he will write us. 























. 
Going to College 

Do you want to go to college? Do 
your father and mother want you to 
£0? Will they pay your expenses while 
in college, or will you have to work 
your way? 

College begins in a few weeks. 
Corner readers who have just finished 
high school are wondering if it will 
pay them to go to college. 

I have known several hundred farm 
boys who went to college. Some were 
working their way through, but most 
of them had their way paid by their 
parents. A few were going to school 
just because their parents made them 

Farm boys who. go to college are, so 
far as I have noticed, bright fellows, 
and they “make good” when they get 
out of college. Sometimes they go 
back to the farm home. Sometimes 
they make teachers, and sometimes 
they take a job with some big com- 
pany, such as a silo company, an ag- 
ricultural machinery company, or an 
agricultural newspaper. I have known 
many farm boys to get offers of salar- 
ies ranging from $1,000 to $1,500 per 
year at once on graduation from an ag- 
ricultural college. These same fellows, 
however, generally had a “pull,” eith- 
er through the home folks or through 
the professors at the college. 

Is college worth much to you if you 
go back to the farm? Let’s take, for 
instance, two brothers, one of whom 
goes to college and then comes back 
on the farm, and the other stays on 
the farm all the time. At the end of 
fifteen years, which will be the better 
farmer? The one who goes to college 
will spend for his four year’s education 
about $1,000, while the one who stays 
at home will be earning $30 a month. 
The one who stays at home will learn 
many practical details which the one 
at college Will know nothing about un- 
iil he starts to farming again. When 
the college boy starts to farming, he 
will be $2,000 or $3,000 behind his 
brother, and will not be so well in 
touch with practical things, unless he 
has kept his eves wide open during his 
summer vacations. 

As to which will make the better 
farmer and have more money ahead 
at the end of fifteen years, it is hard 
to say. Much depends upon the in- 
herent characteristics of the two 
brothers. To my mind, the chances 
are slightly in favor of the college 
brother. He will have learned the 
“why” of things at college, and after a 
ew years of practical farming will 
know the “how” of things, whereas the 
practical brother, unless he is an ex- 
ceptional man, will in all his life never 
know much more than the “how” of 
thines. The college brother will study 
the cheapest and best balanced ra- 
and the cheapest and best way 
his soil. Because of the 
chemistry he will have studied while 

college, he will know the system 
hich will pay best in the Jong run. 
MNverything else being equal, I would 
expect the college brother to be 
better farmer and to have fully as 
much money after fifteen years. 

But whether or not the college 

brother is the better farmer, 
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chances are that he will be the happier | 
He will have schoolmate friends | 


man, 
scattered over the state. He will prob- 
ably have learned how to enjoy 
reading of many diffe kinds of 
books, and this will keep mind 
active and bright. He will probably 
know more about human nature than 
the brother who stays at home. 

I have known farm boys to come to 
college and fall in with what boys call 
a “rough-neck bunch.” The boys in 
such a bunch are generally a good- 
natured lot, but they smoke cigarettes, 
hang around the cheap theaters and 
waste their time generally. When 
they should be studying, they get to- 
gether in each other’s rooms and talk 
or play cards. Farm boys who fall in 
with such a bunch get “sporty” habits, 

1d when they come back to the home 
ee they find it “slow”, and by their 
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neighbors. 
many farm 
education is 


they disgust the 
That is one reason why 
people think a college 
not worth while. 

It will pay the average farm boy 
fairly good student in high 
school to go to college. The boy who 
does not like books had best not go 
unless there are certain definite things 
he especially wants to learn. 

Most farm boys, if they intend to 
go back to the farm, had best take an 
agricultural course at the state agri- 
Most agricultural col- 


is two years long and one four years. 
The two-year course deals almost en- 
tirely with agricultural subjects, and 
is quite practical. The four-year course 
teaches, besides plain agriculture, such 
things as chemistry, physics, botany, 
zoology, English, history and mathe- 
matics. A farm boy who passes 
through a four-year course in an agri- 
cultural college gets the degree of 
tachelor of Science, and is really just 
as well educated as the graduates of 
the liberal arts colleges. 

Farm boys who go to college for the 
first time this year will find that the 
college is a little world all to itself. 
At first they will not understand it, 
and will make curious ‘‘breaks” which 
will cause the older students to smile. 
At some colleges they still haze the 
“greenest” of the new students. Most 
colleges have outgrown this, but nev- 
ertheless the second year men often 
make things uncomfortable for the 
freshmen. 

A freshman soon finds that it takes 
most of his time to keep his studies up 
in good shape. He is likely to fall into 
the mistake of not taking enough exer- 
and after a month or two will won- 
why it is that he is feeling so 
“blue.” He may have homesick spells 
along about this time, and think of 
dropping out. Generally, though, he 
picks up friends, and together they get 
to playing football, or tennis, or taking 
long walks, and then he begins to feel 
that college is a pretty good sort of 
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place. 
learn that many students think that 
they can learn more outside of their 
classes than in them. These are the 
students who belong to literary socie- 
ties, or help get out the college paper, 
or who run the politics of the class, or 
play on the college football team. He 
begins to see that in the eyes of the 
rest of the students, good class-room 
work does not count for a great deal. 
When he sees this, he is likely to make 
the mistake of going too strongly into 
the outside activities, and forget that 
his father is paying good money for 
him to learn certain definite things. At 
the same time, it is splendid if a farm 
boy can not only get his lessons well, 
but can also take part in the school 
athletics, work in the literary societies 
or help on the college paper. 

There are thousands of things which 
everyone learns at college, and many 
of them are not picked up in the class- 
room. Many of these things are of no 
immediate value outside of college, but 
in the long run they will do much to 
increase the student’s happiness and 
efficiency. 





Pork Production Contest In 
North Dakota 


A novel contest creating state-wide 
interest has been started by the Bet- 
ter Farming Association of North Da- 
kota to promote swine raising in that 
state. The boys and girls of the state 
under eighteen years of age are called 
upon to show that there is profit in 
producing pork with home grown feeds 
and under North Dakota conditions. 
Twenty prizes are offered, the first be- 
ing $100 in gold. Great interest is be- 
ing shown in the movement already, 
and there are indications that it may 
become even more important than the 
acre yield corn contest held by the 
association the past year. 

Each contestant must enter one sow 


About this time he begins to | 





—any breed or age being allowed, Th 
sow may be owned by the boy or girl 
or loaned by parent, or other pergoy’ 
After the sow is once entered, feegiy, 
and care must be in charge of the 
contestant, 

From time to time instructions tek. 
ing in concise form how to feed the 
sow, care and management of Di 
good pasture crops for hogs, and sim. 
ilar information will be sent out by 
the association. 


The contest will be decided and the 
prizes awarded on the basis of the 
largest production of pork from a goy 
at the lowest food cost per pound of 
pork produced. 

1. A sow should be selected and ep. 
tered in the contest previous to fap. 
rowing, and not later than March 19, 
1913. 

2. The weight of the litter of the 
sow at the close of the contest shajj 
be taken as the basis of award. 

3. The contest closes November 29, 
1913, on which date the pigs will be 
weighed, and awards made on the be. 
sis of total pork produced and ecop. 
omy of production. 

4. Any litter of pigs weighing legs 
than an average of 140 pounds per 
head on November 20th will not qual- 
ify for the contest. 

5. No entries will be accepted jf 
sows farrow later than June 15, 1913, 

6. Quantity of feeds, milk, pasture, 
etc., used in feeding sow and litter 
must be reported monthly on blanks 
furnished by the Better Farming Ags. 
sociation. 

7. Prices will be established for aj 
feeds at the general offices of the as. 
sociation. The feeds used by all con 
testants will be charged at the same 
price, 

8. Misrepresentations in regard to 
quantity or classes of feed used will 
result in disqualification of contestant, 
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Save Jobber’s and 
Dealer’s Profits 


Why be at the mercy of local price fixers 
when you can get the finest soft coal in the world 
direct from the mine at mine prices? 
any unknown, wasteful, poor grade that 
be “worked off” in your town, when you can 
come to headquarters and get coal of guaranteed 


guality at a lower price? 


Tecumseh Coal 


is known far and wide to be of highest quality. If you know coal 
values as you should before buying anywhere, you will appreciate 
these facts—we guarantee to deliver you Tecumseh coal contain- 
ing 13,400 British Thermol Units per pound on 14-inch lump, 
That means real heating 
value for every pound of coal you buy here—and we guarantee it. 


We Guarantee Quality— Guarantee to 
Ship on Date Specified— Guarantee 


with only 9% ash and 9% moisture. 
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Why take 


may Sept. Ist. 


Mine Price Only 
$1.00 Per Ton 


and up, according to grade needed. You can order 
any amount, from one car-load up, at present low 
prices and have it shipped any time you say before 


If you don’t need a whole car yourself, 
(about 25 tons) get some neighbors to order with 
you and divide up. 


This way you get any amount 


you want, when you want it, at rock bottom price 


anyway. 


today. 


to Ship at Contract Price 


You can't beat this service anywhere at any price. 
If you question our responsi- 
bility, just remember that our advertisement wouldnt be in this 
paper if we didn’t live up to every statement. 


a mere promise. It’s all guaranteed. 


the First National Bank of Chicago. 


If still in doubt, ask 
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too sure for you to miss it. 


MARTIN-HOWE COAL COMPANY 


MINERS and SHIPPERS 
1902 McCormick Building, Chicago 


From Mines Near 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Write for Delivered Prices—All 
Freight Paid to Your Station 


No matter where you live our mine price will show you a 
big saving on your coal supply for next year. 
That puts you under no obligation. 
bors about it, if you don’t want as much as 25 tons. 
The saving is too great, the coal too good, the servic« 
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LOUDEN WAY 
on. Biggest 


SS pn are the best iat the worlds 
(a) More of the big, successful barns in 
America—those that are run by a definite 
oven. 8 — costs are yy toa 4 
the profit must k 
Louden Tools than with all other makes aoe te 


YoU ARE FARMING FOR THE MONEY YOU MAKE— 
iT ON THE PROFIT-MAKING SIDE OF THE FENCE 


Louden’s Indestructible Tubular Steel Stan- 

keep the cows all lined up without in any way 
restricting their gy mem or comfort—they can 
even lick their o corners or edges to irritate 
and collect dirt. Latch can be oper. with one 
joved hand. Can be hung in homemade wooden 
oa if desired. 

Louden’s Sanitary Steel Stalis secure perfect 
fight and ventilation in every part of the barn, and 
make it easy to keep sweet and clean. 

Louden’s Equipments include also Feed and 
Utter Carriers, running on overhead tracks; com- 

Hay Teols, and "s famous Bird Proof 
Door Mangers. See them at your dealers 
or write us direct. 
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alamazoo <. 
SILOS Last!) & 


Construction is right, material 
isright. Only silo made with full- 
length, structural steel door frame 
heavily galvanized after the riveting. Not 
acrevice exposed to rust. Choice of seven 
kinds .: — Deore bsp we 
prepay freight. ata! shows many mor 
foe points, write for it today. Address Dept. ‘4. 


KALAMAZO@ TANK & SILO CO. 
fislamazo0, Mich. Kassas City, Mo. 
Best Ro. Fi. Worth, Texas 


Only $2 Down 


One Year to Pay! 


New Butter- 
fe. ur. No Light running; 
easy ——- close skim- 
durable. Guaranteed 


lifetime. Skims 95 qts. 








ALBAUGH-DOVER co. 
2278 Marshall Bi CHICAGO 











eLAIR ICE 


Separator 





SIMPLE— EFFICIENT— DURABLE 
See the Beatrice Dealer. Write for Catalog. 
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The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
Cheapest Because it Lasts ngs 


“The Engine 
That Breathes” = 


81zEs 13 to 12 H. P. 


Fans or belte to bother. 

Valves to open against compression. 
Hoppers to be filled and emptied. 
Bursted cylinders. 


Get our descriptive folder at once. 


Real Five Year Guarantee. 


GADE BROS. MFG. CO 166 lows Si., IOWA FALLS, 00a 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 

















| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Dairy Problem 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“IT have seven young heifers which 
are coming fresh about the middle of 
September. I would like to receive 
suggestions as to their care and man- 
agement. I have had no experience 
in breaking heifers to milk, and want 
to start them right in order to make 
the best cows out of them. What shall 
I do with the calves? I have two old 
cows that I am milking now, and I 
thought of giving each of them about 
two calves apiece. Clover hay will 
not be obtainable, and alfalfa hay will 
cost $16 to $20 per ton. What can I 
do for a cow that is discharging a 
very thick, whitish stuff? When she 
came fresh this spring she expelled 
her womb. I gave her injections for 
a long time, and she seemed to be all 
right. She has since started this dis- 
charge, and also seems to be getting 
thinner. She has been in heat only 
three times since. We took her to a 
bull, and he would pay no attention 
to her on account of the odor from the 
discharge, I suppose.” 

From now until these heifers fresh- 
en, it would be well to give them a 
mixture of equal parts of bran and 
oats. They will probably use at least 
three pounds of this mixture per heif- 
er daily, but our correspondent must 
determine the exact amount to give by 
the appetite. The two or three days 
just before calving it is best to cut 
the grain feed in half, and the day 
after calving no grain at all should be 
given. 

These heifers should calve on pas- 
ture. After calving, for the sake of 
easy milking, it may be best to stable 
them for at least part of the time. 
Breaking a heifer to milk is an art, not 
a science, and like all arts, can be 
learned only by practice, and not from 
the description by someone else. Pa- 
tience and kindness are the two things 
required in breaking the newly fresh- 
ened heifers to milk Harsh treat- 
ment at the time of the first calf has 
spoiled many a good milk cow. 

There is difference of opinion among 
practical men as to just when the calf 
should be taken away. The one cer- 
tain thing is that the calf should re- 
ceive the first milk, or colostrum. But 
as to whether the calf should suck this 
for itself, or should drink it from a 


pail, is a matter which depends on con- | 


ditions. Everything considered, both 
the cow and calf will generally be 
happier if the calf is taken away at 
once upon being born. The calf should 
be fed its mether’s milk for the first 
few days, and after that will do nicely 
on the whole milk of any cow. If there 
is an abundance of skim-milk on the 
farm, the calf may gradually’ be 
changed over to it at the end of fifteen 
to twenty-five days, provided it is fed 
at the same time a mixture of a little 
corn and oats. Our correspondent’s 
plan of two calves to a cow is often 
more practical than the use of skim- 
milk, corn and oats. But when there 
are two calves to the cow, the owner 
should be sure that the calves are get- 
ting enough milk. A healthy young 
calf requires at least one to one and a 
half gallons of milk a day, and as he 
gets older wi'l use as much as two gal- 
lons daily. It takes a good cow to sup- 
port two strong, healthy calves. Gen- 
erally it will be best to give a calf a 
little skim-milk and grain in addition. 
In feeding skim-milk, always be sure 
to give it warm and clean, and do not 
give it in too large amounts. The or- 
dinary young calf will not drink more 
than twelve pounds of milk daily to 
advantage, and an older calf not more 
than eighteen or twenty pounds. 

The feeding of heifers so that they 
will make the best kind of milk cows is 
an interestine problem. For a day af- 
ter calving they need no feed. The 
second day they had best be fed bran 
mashes. During the remainder of the 
first week a mixture of corn, bran and 
oats is excellent, Probably five or six 





pounds of grain per heifer daily dur- 
ing the first week will be plenty, but 
the feeder must be governed mainly 
by his own judgment. It must be re- 
membered, however, that there is some 
danger of overfeeding dairy cows dur- 
ing the first two weeks after calving. 
Those who have had the most experi- 
ence with dairy animals do not aim to 
put on full feed until at least thirty 
days after calving. If these heifers 
turn out to be good cows, giving three 
or four gallons of milk daily, our cor- 
respondent had best gradually raise 
the grain ration until at the end of the 
second week six or seven pounds are 
being fed daily. All the time he should 
be governed by the appetite of the 
cow. If there are any signs of over- 
feeding, he should diminish the grain 
ration. Two or three weeks after calv- 
ing, it is a good plan to start determin- 
ing the most profitable amount to feed. 
This is done by increasing the grain 
ration one-half pound every other day, 
while at the same time the milk is 
carefully weighed. As long as the milk 
flow increases with the increased grain 
this policy is continued. But as soon 
as the milk flow fails to increase, one- 
half pound of grain is subtracted from 
the ration every other day until the 
milk flow starts to decrease. The 
amount of grain arrived at in this way 
is supposed to be just about right. 

We can not say just what our corre- 
spondent should feed the heifers this 
winter in order to get the largest milk 
flow at the least expense unless we 
know prices on the different feeding 
materials. At $16 per ton it will prob- 
ably pay to feed alfalfa, in amounts of 
ten pounds daily, in connection with 
corn stover and oat straw for the rest 
of the roughage. Just what will be the 
cheapest grain feed next winter, we 
can not tell at this time. Probably a 
mixture of three parts corn, one part 
oats, one part bran and one part cotton- 
seed meal will give cheap and satisfac- 
tory results. During the winter it will 
probably pay to feed the heifers one 
pound of such a grain mixture to every 
three pounds of milk produced. 

The cow with a whitish discharge is 
no doubt affected with leucorrhea, or 
“whites.” Possibly she is also infected 
with the germs of contagious abortion. 
Such a cow is dangerous to have in the 
herd, for she is likely to spread disease 
germs. In this particular case, the 
cause of the trouble was probably the 
expulsion of the womb at the time of 
calving. The thing to do now is to in- 
ject antiseptic solutions into the womb. 
This may be done by means of a rub- 
ber hose and funnel. First lukewarm 
water should be poured in until the 
‘womb is thoroughly washed out. Then 
an antiseptic should be poured in, such 
as is made by dissolving one-fourth of 
an ounce of carbolic acid in a quart of 
water. If, after treatment with such an 
antiseptic has been repeated for sev- 
eral days, improvement does not take 
place, the strength of the solution 
should be increased to one-half ounce 
of carbolic acid to a quart of water. If 
improvement is still not noticed, the 
injection should be made three times 
daily. Other antiseptics which are 
sometimes used with good results are 
one dram of chloride of zinc to a quart 
of water, or one dram of sulphate of 
iron to a quart of water. Cows which 
are persistently affected with leucors 
rhea should be sold. 





Contagious Abortion 


The Wisconsin legislature last win- 
ter made an appropriation to be used 
by the agricultural college of that 
state in investigating the subject of 
contagious abortion. The college au- 
thorities estimate the annual loss in 
Wisconsin from this disease alone at 
3,500,000, with every prospect of the 
loss increasing as the dairy industry 
grows. The college is anxious to hear 
from veterinarians, farmers and breed- 
ers throughout the state who have had 
experience with this disease. 

The biggest hie ese 
made in Ontario, 


on record was 
Canada, just before 
the time of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago. This cheese was 6 feet in height, 
28 feet in circumference and weighed 
11 tons. To make the monster required 
the equivalent of one day’s milk yield 
from 10,000 cows. This cheese attract- 
ed great attention at the Chicago 
World’s Fair, and was finally sold to an 
English caterer. 
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98% ~“ CREAMERIE 

The only separator that is oe 

enough for the creameryman is 

equally the best cream separa- 

tor for the farmer to buy. 


The DeLaval Separator Co Co. 


New York Chicago 
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Fe u 
Baile ‘Tt Waicdile Ina tae 
A re-inforced concrete tank built with Lock- 
Form wil! last forever. Lock-Form is proper re- 
inforcement and form in one. On and off-day 
you can build the perfect. 


CONCRETE TANK 


—no cracks, no rust—less cost than any other tank 
made. Free booklet tells how you can build re- 
inforced concrete TANKS, SILOS and GRAIN 
BINS. 


The Edwards Metal Structures Company, 
1205 West 28th St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Lowest Priced, most coeinan ¢ engine mace, 

stroke, hopper cooled. 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Rayments Direct from gov 6-Year Guarantee. 
‘rite for engine catalog. ry prices on all sizes, 


UNION GAS ENGINE WORKS, Dest 14 ro. KANSAS CITY, MQ, 





sone-.“Adel Vitrified Tile Corn Crib 


Chea 


Yet Stronzer, 


er Than W 
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before you buy or build a corn crib of any kind, write for our free 


Mr. Farmer, 
book Peed read the facts about the “ 
— _— a corn crib that has no equal e nea 


ae “Adel Or vinited Holl Holl 
this crib absolutely 


ADEL.”” Wecan wu money and fur- 


an save you 
rth—one that has 17 distinct advan- 


. The “ADEL” is patente throughout with the fam- 
ow Tile—more durable than 


the best stone—which makes 


RAIN AND RAT PROOF 


=~ Canno 
ventilation which 
with 4 the shovelers. No cross 
“‘without a single fault.’ Wealsof 


prevents moulding of corn, 





t rot. Because of its 
—it cannot — in high winds, 
grades it better. 
‘oss braces; simple and easy to erect; absolutely permanent. It is the oms corn crib 
plans for combining — with corn cribs. 


ADEL CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 


rom eonstruction—strongest type known 
A entire surface open, affording perfect 
Filled without moving elevator; emptied 


Send for free book. 


ept. S Adel, lowa 
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Papec Ensilage Cutters 


Cut silage perfectly, and at @ very low cost of operation. 
Papec knives cut smoothly and swiftly. They makea fine, 


uniform silage that is very palatable and nutritious, The 
combined throwing and b force that lifts the silage 
is generated from one fifth less power than is required by 
rod other blower doing the same work. 
hanical perfection and high quality of material mean 
te aston cima low cost ~ > ot operation. 
Our new illustrated catalog gives facts showing 
how “ The Wonderful Papec " will save time 
and money at cutting time, Send for copy today. 
PAPEC MACHINECO. Box 62 SHORTSVILLE, N.Y. 
20 Distributing Points in the U. 8. 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be c heerfally answere ed. 

















The Critic 


No one likes to have breeders visit 
their yards who see only the defects in 
birds. The 100-point bird has not yet 
arrived; it is easy as can be to point 
out faults, but the breeder who has 
carefully mated and bred his chickens 
knows the strong points of his flock, 
and is annoyed when visitors see only 
the weak points. In White Wyandottes 
the round breasted birds usually have 








thinner legs than those with long, 
heavy legs. Instead of saying to a 
breeder whose birds have full breasts 


(the point of most importance in both 
the full, 
meat): 
“What poor bone your birds have, the 
legs look thin,” it is more tactful to 
cali attention to the full, deep breast, 
perfect in shape, showing none of the 
break in plumage which is apt to come 


show and market because 


round breast gives beauty and 


in some birds. 

Criticise your own birds’ keenly, 
know exactly where their defects lie, 
but in the show room, and in fellow 


breeders’ yards, look for the excellen- 


cies as well. 


Number of Males 


A subscriber writes: 
me through your 
of females required 
for each male of chickens, turkeys, 
ducks and geese. How do you prepare 
lime water for chicks and how much 
do you put in the drinking water?” 
The number of males with chickens 
depends on the season and the breed. 
females is plenty 
coldest weather; 


“Please advise 


paper the number 


to eight 
the 


One male 


for any breed in 


during the spring and summer the nor- | 


mal mating season, one male to fifteen 
or twenty fem 
sults. The average breeding is 
made up of one male to ten or twelve 
females. 

In turkeys, one male to nine or ten 
females is sufficient; ducks require one 
male to not more than five females or- 
dinarily; in geese from one to four. 
Some geese insist on pairing, a young 
gander may mate with but one female. 
In a large flock there should be some 
extra ganders. There can be no hard 
and fast rule for everything depends 
on the vitality of the birds, and the 
general conditions. 

To Prepare Lime Water Take a 
large piece of unslaked lime (the size 
immaterial for the water will not 
take up more than it needs), put in a 
large jar which is filled partially with 
cold water, adding more as the lime 
stops boiling. When slaked it should 
be full. Cover well, and let stand in 
a cool place. When wanted for use 
drain off the water. A teaspoonful to 
a half pint of water is the right pro- 
portions for chicks. 


pen 


is 





Scrubs vs. Pure-Breds On 
the Market 


Quisenberry, 

State Poultry 
Station and under 
the International Egg Laying Contest 
being held, recently addressed a 
letter to one produce dealer in every 
county in the state and asked their 
opinion as to what they would recom- 
mend, pure-breds, cross-breds or 
scrubs. Their unanimous verdict was 
in favor of pure-bred poultry. Read 
their opinions: 

“We are perhaps handling more 
poultry than any other one concern in 
the state, and we desire to put our- 
selves on record as being emphatically 
against what is commonly known as 
scrub poultry, and as being in favor of 
pure-bred poultry.” 

“There is only one answer to your 
question and that is that pure-Dred 
stock is not only beneficial to the 


T. E. 
Missouri 


of the 
Experiment 
whose management 


director 


is 


ales will give good re- | 





farmer, but much better for market 
purposes,” 

“Give us pure-bred stock every time 
for market. Those who usually con- 
tend that scrub stock is better are 
usually the fellows who bring in sick 
and crippled chickens and rotten eggs.” 

“Pure-bred stock of the heavy 
weights are worth much more and are 
very much more perfect than the 
cross-breeds. Even if it were possible 
for the scrub to weigh as much as the 
pure-bred, they do not have the char- 
acter or quality to command the best 
price.” 

“We consider pure-bred poultry the 
best at all times and in all ways. 
There is no comparison.” 

“We intend to pay 1 cent per pound 
less for scrubby stock this year 
than for good grade, pure-bred. We 
will make a heavy discount for small, 
scrubby stock.” 

“Years of observation has proven to 
me beyond a doubt that pure-bred 
stock is better for the market, and as 
a natural result, better for the pro- 
ducer.” 

“Our highest aim is to get people to 
raise pure-bred, large poultry. Our 
poultry always brings lower prices 
than Iowa and Illinois, because it is 
small, scrubby #tock.” 

“TI think pure-bred poultry is much 
better than mixed or scrub stock. In 
fact blood will tell in the animal crea- 
tion in every kind of an animal from 
a chicken to an elephant.” 

“Our experience is, that there is as 
much® difference between pure-bred 
stock and mongrel stock as there is 
between any other classes of high- 
grade live stock and corresponding 
scrub stock.” 

“We consider pure-bred poultry best 
in every respect.” 

“As to scrub stock, will say that they 
may lay well for a time, but if you 
don’t try to keep your stock up it will 
soon run down until the fowls are so 
small that the eggs will not grade 
up to standard. Pure-bred poultry is a 
great deal better for both the farmer 
and the produce dealer.” 

“Anyone who says there is no differ- 
ence as to the kind of poultry, pure- 
breeds or scrubs, has certainly had 
very little experience in the live poul- 
try business, and none whatever in the 
dressed poultry business.” 

“Anyone who has had any experi- 
ence in dressing poultry and handling 
their eggs knows that you get a better 
pack and larger eggs from well-bred 
stock than from scrubs. One spring 
we gave away pure-bred roosters to 
encourage them along this line.” 

“Most assuredly, the pure-bred poul- 
try is preferable to me as a dealer than 
the scrawny, ornery, cross-mongrels 
that scarcely weigh four pounds.” 

“The poultry dealers of the United 
States are now adopting a rule, grad- 
ing poultry as they purchase it from 
the farmers, paying from one to two 
cents more per pound for the good 
breeds than for the scrub stock.” 

“We want the kind that will com- 
mand the best prices, and in order to 
do that it must have first of all, qual- 
ity. Any man or company that would 
recommend scrub stock for anything, I 
would prefer to have his name changed 
to ‘Mossback’.” 

“I feel sorry for any man that will 
try to put up an argument that scrub 
poultry is as good and will put on as 
much fat as pure-bred poultry. We 
don’t only notice a difference in the 
poultry alone, but we see a big differ- 
ence in the eggs also.” 

“I prefer pure-bred to scrub poultry. 
With this kind we get larger eggs and 
fine dressing stock.” 

“We undoubtedly prefer 
to scrub stock. They are 
every way.” 

“Pure-bred stock will always accu- 
mulate flesh on less feed than cross or 
scrub breeds, and I really think the 
time is coming when pure-bred stock 
will command higher prices on the 
market than scrub stock.” 

“My experience along this line has 
proven to me that scrub stock is not 
worth the feed it eats. My customers 
tell me that well-bred chickens beat 
the scrubs two to one when it comes 
to laying qualities.” 

“Pure-bred poultry is just as impor- 
tant and profitable as pure-bred cattle 
or hogs or sheep or horses. The eggs 
are more uniform and not so many in- 
ferior eggs.” 

“Pure-bred stock runs larger and 
more uniform in size, and better in 
grain than scrub stock. Of this there 
is no question.” 


pure-bred 
better in 





v Poultry Notes 


Do not feed poultry unsound grain of 
any kind; put the best of food in the 
barn and granaries for the chickens; in 
the long run it is economy. Given the 
best quality of healthy stock, the best 
food and care, and there is no lack of 
profits. 


Capital and executive ability are 
both required to run a successful egg 
farm. The best way to build such a 
plant is to make the chickens pay for 
it in advance. If the income from the 
chickens is returned to the plant each 
year, and careful accounting made, the 
growth will be so gradual and healthy 
that its success is sure. 


Third crop alfalfa is specially good 
for chicken feed. Clover hay, cabbage, 
mangels and turnips are also good. 
Plan for green food now. Sprouted 
oats make a fine green food; the trou- 
ble is we are apt to neglect sprouting 
them in a busy season unless it is made 
part of the day’s routine, while if the 
root cellar or the hay mow is filled the 
task of bringing green food to the 
poultry can be delegated. 


chickens are infested with 
Such birds usually become 
dull, weak, emaciated, inclined to lin- 
ger on the roosts or in corners and 
show signs of diarrhea. The only cer- 
tain sign of worms is finding them in 
the droppings, but when chickens show 
the above symptoms, either give tur- 
pentine—a teaspoonful or more to ev- 
ery two hens—in the mash, or mix in 
the feed a teaspoonful of powder pome- 
granate root for every fifty birds. 


Often 
worms. 


To fatten young geese place them in 
a rather small pen to prevent exercise, 


and feed them three times a day all 
they will eat of the following: Corn 
meal mixed to a dry, crumbly state 


with milk or water, and beef scraps 
amounting to 20 per cent of the corn 
meal. Keep them as quiet as possible. 
It is claimed if geese are made nerv- 
ous while on full feed that they will 
not fatten, but will “throw out” or 
grow another crop of feathers. When 
the tips of the wings reach the tail, at 
about ten weeks, they are usually 
ready for market. 


The great weakness in modern poul- 
try husbandry—and it has been true 
for all time—is that we are dealing 
with so many different individuals. 
One man’s capacity to handle fowls is 
limited by virtue of the detail atten- 
tion which must be given. Poultry 
husbandry, therefore, is measured by 
the ability of a man as a unit to deal 
with a large number of. individuals. 
Small flocks have almost. invariably 
given the largest egg production per 
fowl. Our whole effort for the past 
twenty years has been-.to devise whole- 
sale methods by. which we can reduce 
the labor element without at the same 
time sacrificing proportionately the net 
returns in growth or production.—New 
Jersey Station. 





Tomato Bugs 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We are having trouble with what 
we suppose is the potato bug on our 
tomato vines. It is from one-half to 
three-fourths of an inch in length, 
bluish in color on the top side, and 
striped with black crossways under- 
neath. We tried shooing the bugs 
away, but it seems as though they will 
not fly. They fall to the ground. We 
killed what we could of them, but find 
them hard to kill. What can we do?” 

These bugs are evidently not potato 
bugs, but from our correspondent’s de- 
scription we cannot identify them ex- 
actly. If they damage the vines by 
chewing them, our’ correspondent 
should be able to kill them by spray- 
ing with lead arsenate mixed with wa- 
ter, at the rate of one pound to forty 
gallons. 








POULTRY. 

GINGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

r e flock, pure white.ear lobe. No culls in 

flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45. ¢4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 6. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES 


Eggs from prize winners, $1.00 per 15, $3.00 for 60, 
$5.00 for 100. G. H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 











OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds and In. 

dian Runner ducks. Eggs, $! for 30, $3 for 
100. Our ducks are pure Fawn and White. MRS. 
HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Iowa. 


ri 





ALFALFA 


SOW ONLY 
ROYAL QUALITY, KANSAS GRowy 


Non-irrigated New Crop 


OVER 99 PER CENT PURE. 
If your dealer does not handle it, write us for 
Samples and Prices, 


RUDY-PATRICK SEED Co,, 


1312 W. Eighth Street, Kansas City, me, 


WINTER SEED WHEAT 


KHARKOV YIELDS 50 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 

Yield guaranteed. Write pos Ba nag and circular, de. 
scribing the most wonderful v: ever Grtroduced in 
the U.S. BERRY'S IMPROV ED KHARK Just im. 
ported direct from Russia. Has no equal. Pian yielder 
known and withstands the severest winters. Have im. 
proved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth White 
Rye. Large stock Alfalfa, Timothy and all Grass Seed, 
Write for circular, free samples, special low prices. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 


NEW CROP SEEDS 


Serer es Sue Mee fr com 
Tl MOT HY pie 1€ pecial prices, 


“*Missouri Brand’’ seeds, 


BLUEGRASS the best obtainable. 


MISSOURI! SEED CO. 
Box |, KANSAS CITY, MO, 


~ Premium Seed Wheat 


First at lowa State Fair Jast year from a field that 
made 54 bu. per acre and with a 44 bu. yield this year, 
This strain of Turkey Red stands alone. Recleaned 
seed in bags f. 0. b. Ames at $1.25 per bu. while ft 
lasts. Send check or draft with order. Reference, 
any bank in Ames. 
L. J. BAIRD, 


ALFALFA: 


Per bu. 

Best Non-irrigated Seed---89.6% Pure 
= germination $8.75. Absolutely guaranteed. North- 
rm grown, extremely hardy. No seed better. Have Tur- 
kestan alfalfa, grass seeds all kinds. Ask for our Latest 
p. ok on owing alfalfa, Catalog and Samples, 
All Sent Free ecansave youmoney. Write today. 
-. A- BERRY ‘seen COo., Bex 14 CLARINDA, iOWwA 


TIMOTHY AND CLOVER LANDS 


Southern Wisconsin. new 20,000 acre county drain- 
age district; 65 miles from Iowa, six hours from Chi- 
cago; open black land; no stumps. Close to rail- 
= hy dairy and truck farms, $30 to $50 per 

Ten years’ time to the actual settler. THE 
PEDDIE LAND CO., Inc., owners, Cedar Rapids, Ja 


ALFALFA 


SWEET SEED. Large biennial cultivated variety, 
for hay, pasture and fertilizer. Price and 
CLOVER circular how to grow it sent free on re- 
quest. E. BARTON, Box 2, Falmouth. Ky. 


FOR SALE—NEW TIMOTHY SEED 


Send for samples and prices. 
J. W. RICHARDS, Ferris, Illinois 


WHEA 


Tue Cement Workers 
Hanp Book 


--OR.. 


The Uses of Cement on The Farm 


STANDARD WORK on the subject. Over 
d 400,000 copies have been sold. Written by 
an expert who for 20 years was a practical worker 
in cement. It gives plain, practical, explicit 
directions how to make anything from cement on 
the farm, from a modern home to garden walks. 
It gives all possible formulas for mixing cement 
Its directions are so plain that any one can unde'- 
stand them. Some of the subjects are composi- 
tion and mixing of mortars and cements, parts 
of cement and sand to be used, practical direc- 
tions. Tells how to make foundations, walls, 
floors, ceilings, partitions, walks. drives, curb- 
ing, fence posts, cisterns, reservoirs, grave 
vaults, culverts, eteps, building blocks, trougls. 
tanks, chimney tops, sewers, cow stalls, poultry 
houses, silos, etc. 

100 closely printed pages, stoutly bound in 
cloth. Price 50 cents a copy, postpaid. Order a 
copy today and you will say it is the best invest- 
ment you ever made. Address all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, _ Des Moines, Iowa 























Ames, Iowa 











GOOD recleaned, 
not irrigated seed. 
Write for samples 
and prices. 

J. JACOBSON 
Formoso, Kas. 











et es Big yt Red winter 
at, $1.25 per bu. sacked, 
Fr SNE K su TICE, Berwick, lowa, 
































DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


and 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of ail 
sizes, ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 


J, C. THOMPSON & SON 


Jamaica, lowa 








ag rte Collie puppies at farmers’ price#. 
Natural heelers. 





A. Gerot, Riverside, Iowa. 





TRAP any pocket gopher. ‘ 
cular sent free. A. F. RENKE 
Box 52, Kramer, Nebraska. 


GOPHE 


Just patented. Will cat : 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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‘Legal Inquiries 


inquiries of genera! interest will be answered 
vf olumn free of charge to subscribers. If an 
pas vy mail is desired a fee of $1.00 will be charged. 
ore should always accompany inquiries of a 
hs feversonal nature which are not of interest to 
py "rhe full name and address must be signed 
bay inquiries. but will not be published. Write 
jal nauiries on a separate sheet of paper. 
a ° 

TITLE TO FARM. 

, Mississippi subscriber writes: 
‘eventeen years ago I emigrated to the 
ate of Mississippi. One of the old set- 
~< there informed me that he would sell 
“a tract of timber land which he owned 
a ed price. He told me that he 
»w where any of the boundary 
aot » land were, but that he did 
now that the lands lay broadside of Mr. 
-jand. He suggested that I go to Mr. 
: and tell him that I purchased the land, 
“4then Mr. A would show me the land 
* what its boundaries were. I called on 
; A and explained to him the situation. 
me on the land that I now 
spy: he even went so far as to pick 
out a site for my house and helped 
af When I commenced to clear 
vp lands he went ahead of my hired 
ands to see that they did not cross the 
ine and get on his land. Three years 
wp | purchased this land two of my 
yeighbors had some trouble. In settling 
ys matter the surveyor had to run the 
ine between Mr. A’s farm and my farm. 
The surveyor told Mr. A. that he had put 
on the land that he had the numbers 
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me 
ye said that he had homesteaded 160 
acres, and was confident that he was liv- 
‘io on the land that he picked out. Mr. 
4 told me before witnesses that if the 
and does not belong to that man it does 
pt belong to him. The old settler from 
chom I bought the land tried to get me 
tp) move on the land the surveyor said was 
tis, but I refused. Later on Mr. A. sold 
out; that was about ten years ago. Mr. 
4. sold to a Mr. B, and at the date of 
ale told him not to cross the line on my 
ad. Mr. B attempted to burn me out, 
put did not succeed. He then made a 
jit claim deed to another man, but this 
jid not succeed in removing me from my 
land. Question. 1. Will you kindly in- 
frm me Whether or not I can will the 
land to my children and provide in such 
wil that my attorney may sell this land 
at my death and turn the money over to 
my heirs? I have been paying taxes on 
the old settler’s claim but not on the land 
that I have been living on. Mr. A. paid 
iuring the time he owned the land and 
Mr. B is now paying on the land that I 
am living on. Mr. B is not paying on the 
and that he is living on, as he is on what 
is known as vacant land, but he has had 
his father to get the numbers of the land 
tokeep others from coming on it. The old 
sttler and Mr. A are both dead, but the 
old settler’s heirs have notified me not to 
sell any of the timber on the land that I 
am living on until they make a survey 
establishing the boundary line between my 
land and theirs. 2. Is it right that I 
should allow Mr. B to pay the taxes on my 
land? 3. Can the old settler’s heirs pre- 
vent me from cutting the timber on the 
land I now occupy?” 

Answer: 1. ‘Yes, you may dispose of 
th land you now occupy in any manner 
you desire, providing you have owned the 
same long enough to have gained the pre- 
«riptive right to the land by adverse pos- 
fssion; that is to say, that you have 
penly, notoriously and adversely prepared 
ourself to be the owner of the land for 
‘tn years or more. If such is the case 
four title to the land occupied by you is 
verfectly good. 2. If B voluntarily pays 
the taxes upon your land knowing that he 
spaying the taxes on your land and 
‘howing also that the land belongs to you 
'e would have no right of action against 
u for money expended in that way. 3. 
No; the title which you hold to the prop- 
‘ty you occupy is absolute and inde- 
‘asible providing you have owned the 
and long enough to have acquired the 
le by adverse possession, and, under 
‘ich title you have a perfect right to cut 
and remove any timber that you have on 
four land, 





\ANDLORD’S LIEN VS. MORTGAGE. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“1. What is the law in this state re- 
farding a lJandlord’s lien upon the ma- 
thinery, stock and crop of his tenant in 
‘ae the machinery and stock are mort- 
&ged by the tenant before moving on the 
&nd? 2. Who has the prior right in the 
*ove case, the landlord or the mortgagee? 

Can the landlord levy on the machin- 
*y, stock and crop before the notes, for 
“hich the mortgage was given as security, 
‘come due?” 

_l The law of this state provides that 
‘landiord shall have a lien for all unpaid 
"nt upon all personal property of the 
‘nant, not exempt from execution, that 
‘brought on the land. 

_ If in the above case the mortgagee 
4d recorded his mortgage, or if the land- 
‘d had other actual knowledge that the 





machinery and stock were mortgaged, then 
the mortgagee would have the prior right 
to said machinery and stock. 

3. The landlord would have a right to 
levy on the crop, whether it was mort- 
gaged or not, as the landlord’s lien at- 
taches at the time the tenant enters into 
possession of the land. 


ORAL CONTRACTS. 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A entered into an oral contract with 
B in the year 1911, in which it was agreed 
that B was to have the right to sell A’s 
farm during the year 1911. This oral con- 
tract was renewed in the year 1912, but 
the length of time in which B was to have 
the right to sell this property was not 
specified. This contract was not renewed 
this year. In June of this year B took 
aman to see the farm, telling A’s wife 
that he had the farm listed for sale. Q. 
1. Does an oral contract hold good for 
more than one year when there is nothing 
said about the duration of such contract? 
2. If A should sell the land could B col- 
lect a commission?” 

A. 1. The statutes of the state of Iowa 
provide that no evidence of an oral con- 
tract, which is not to be performed with- 
in one year from the making thereof, is 
admissible. The decisions of this state 
have interpreted this statute and have 
stated that the statute plainly means an 
agreement not to be performed within the 
space of a year. It does not extend to 
cases where the thing may be performed 
during the year, and when a contract can 
by any possibility be fulfilled or completed 
in the space of a year, although the par- 
ties may have expected that its operation 
would extend through a much longer pe- 
riod, this statute would not apply. In the 
case as stated in the above inquiry this 
rule would not apply. 2. No. B would 
not be entitled to commission unless he 
could show that he made a contract with 
A to sell his farm at a certain price and 
on certain terms; B would also have to 
show that the contract was in force at the 
time he secured a purchaser for the farm, 
that the purchaser was ready, willing and 
able to buy the farm at the price asked 
by A and upon the terms A desired. B 
would also have to show that after he had 
secured such purchaser A refused to sell. 


SELLING BY WEIGHT. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“A man went into a grocery store and 
called for and paid forty cents for a peck 
of potatoes. He took the potatoes to an- 
other place and weighed them and he had 
eleven pounds. Was this a violation of the 
law on the part of the seller? They claim 
they have a right to sell by measure even 
if they do not hold out by weight. You 
understand, there was nothing said about 
weight. The man simply called for and 
paid for a peck of potatoes as he supposed. 
Under the circumstances he thought he 
was entitled to fifteen pounds.” 

The Iowa legislature enacted a law 
which went into effect April 26th. One 
section of which provides that whenever 
any of the articles named in that section 
shall be sold by the bushel or fractional 
part thereof, and no special agreement 
shall be made in writing, the measure 
thereof shall be ascertained by avordu- 
pois weight. Then follows a long list of 
articles, including apples, grains of all 
kinds, grass seeds of all kinds, vegetables, 
etc., and in this list is included potatoes, 
the weight of which is stated to be sixty 
pounds to the bushel. 

Under this law it seems quite clear that 
the man who went into a grocery store 
and called for and paid for a peck of po- 
tatoes was entitled to fifteen pounds. As 
a@ penalty the law provides that anyone 
who refuses to comply on demand with 
any of the requirements of the law shall 
violate any of this provision, shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than $5 
nor more than $100, or by imprisonment 
in the county jail not to exceed thirty 
days, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment at the discretion of the court. 


JUDGMENT IN NEBRASKA. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: 

“Will you publish your opinion of the 
Nebraska law regarding judgments. First, 
Can the party holding a judgment inter- 
cept a married man’s wages, or the sale 
of personal property or real estate, pro- 
viding such real estate is in the wife's 
name? Second, Can the payment of checks 
to the party against whom the judgment 
is rendered be stopped at the banks? This 
judgment was granted in South Dakota.”’ 

1. No execution can be issued from a 
Nebraska court for the purpose of levying 
on property in Nebraska if the judgment 
upon which the execution is to issue was 
granted in South Dakota, unless there has 
been a judgment rendered in the state of 
Nebraska on the judgment rendered in the 
state of South Dakota. A married man’s 
wages would be exempt, as the Nebraska 
statutes provide that the wages of all per- 
sons who are heads of families are exempt 
from execution to the extent of ninety 
per cent of such wages. The Nebraska 
statutes also provide that a married man’s 
personal property to the value of $500 is 
exempt from execution. No execution 
could be levied against any real estate 








which stands in the name of the wife of 
the judgment debtor. 

2. A holder of a judgment can not stop 
payment of any checks drawn to the order 
of the judgment debtor. 


WIDE TIRE WAGONS. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Some time ago I think I saw mention 
in your paper of a law providing that if 
@ person uses wagons with tires four 
inches or more in width for general haul- 
ing purposes, he may be exempt from poll 
tax. Will you kindly advise me concern- 
ing this?’’ 

The Iowa law provides that persons 
who shall in good faith use wagons on the 
public highways of this state with tires 
not less than three inches in diameter 
for hauling loads exceeding 800 pounds in 
weight shall receive a rebate of one- 
fourth of their assessed highway tax for 
that year, provided that such rebate shall 
not exceed the sum of $5 in any one year 
to any person. To secure this rebate, it 
is necessary that the person who com- 
plies with the law shall make an affidavit 
that he has for the last three years used 
only such wagons for hauling loads ex- 
ceeding 800 pounds in weight, and when 
he has made affidavit he shall receive 
payment from the township trustees of 
one-fourth of the road tax assessed 
against him. Township trustees and 
township clerks are authorized to admin- 
ister this oath. 


THE IOWA STATE FAIR 


(Continued from page 1187) 








Fantz, New Hampton, Iowa, 
H. Lackmiller, Web- 
2d; 3, A. 


Firat, RK. FF. 
on Chief O. K.; 2, J 
ster City, lowa, on Wonder 
Speer, on Highlander. 

Boar, one year and under 18 months— 
First, Summerville, on White Giant; 2, 
W. M. Fantz & Son, New Hampton, lowa, 
on First Choice; 3, Anderson, on Sure Sign; 
4, Kent, on Iowa Prince; 5, Summerville, 
on Wonder’s Equal; 6, P. H. Sheridan, 
Vale, lowa. 

Boar, six months and under twelve— 
First, Anderson, on Chief of All; 2, G. L. 
Emmert & Son, Mason City, Iowa, on 
Emmert’'s Masterpiece; 3, Speer, on Wood- 
row Wilson; 4, Sheridan, in Western Win- 
ner; 5, Fantz & Son, on Model Goods. Six- 
teen exhibitors made entries in this class, 
but not all of their entries were in the 
ring. 

Boar pig—First, Nagle, on Right You 
Are; 2, Summerville; 3, Kent; 4, Kent; 5, 
Lackmiller; 6, R. E. Brown, Dow City, Ia. 

Sow, two years and over—First and 2, 
Kent, on Kent’s Kind and Iowa Delight; 
3, Emmert & Son, on Peach Bud O. K.; 4, 
W. H. Dunbar, Jefferson, Iowa, on Grace 
E.; 5, Anderson, on Autumn Star; 6, R. F. 
Fantz, on Idelia. There were fifteen en- 
tries for this class, not all of which were 
shown. 

Sow, 18 months and under two years— 
First, Anderson, on Myrtle B.; 2, Kent, 
on Iowa Favorite; 3, Nagle, on Queen of 
All; 4 and 5, R. F. Fantz, on Snow Queen 
and Maid; 6, Speer, on Rowena O. K. 

Sow, one year and under 18 months— 
First, Emmert, on Hazel; 2, Anderson, on 
Miss Perfection; 3, R. S. Fantz, on Maude 
S.: 4, W. N. Fantz, on Chickasaw Lilly 
2d; 5, Kent, on Kent’s Beauty; 6, Sheri- 
dan ,on Sheridan’s Pride. 

Sow, six months and under one year— 
First R. E. Brown, on R. E.’s Choice; 
2, Nagle, on Annabell; 3, Brown, on Dun- 
lap’s Lassie; 4, Will Michael, Selma, Ia., 
on Ruth; 5, Anderson, on Viola’s Secret; 

Sow pig—First, Nagle; 2, Brown; 3, J. 
L. Dickerson, Knoxville, Iowa; 4, Dunbar; 
5, Brown; 6, Nickerson. 

Senior champion boar, one year or over 
—Somerville, on Frank. 

Junior champion bear, under one year— 
Anderson, on Chief of Al’. 

Senior champion sow, one year or over 
—Kent. 

Junior champion sow, under one year— 
Anderson. 

jrand champion boar, any age 
ville, on Frank. 

Grand champion sow, any age—Kent. 


Somer- 





Boar and three sows, over one year— 
First, Kent; 2, Anderson; 3, Frantz; 4, 
Spear. 

Boar and three sows, over one year, 


bred by exhibitor—First, Kent; 2, Ander- 
son; 3, Frantz; 4, Spear. 

Boar and three sows, under one year— 
First, Nagle & Son; 2, Anderson; 3, Spear; 
4, Brown; 5, Frantz. 

30ar and three sows, under one year, 
bred by exhibitor—First, Nagle & Son; 2, 
Anderson; 3, Spear; 4, Brown; 5, Frantz. 

Produce of sow—First, Nagle & Son; 2, 
Anderson; 3, Brown; 4, Spear; 5, Somer- 
ville. 





LARGE YORKSHIRE AWARDS. 

There was a good showing in this bacon 
bree’ of hogs, with more competition than 
the1_ was a year ago. B. F. Kunkle, of 
Redfield, Iowa, and Mr. Manley, of 
Redfield, la., and Mr. Manley of Guthrie 
Center, Ia., were the strongest winners of 
firsts, but with the other exhibtors com- 
ing in for a share of the prizes. Manley 
won grand championship on his two-year- 
old boar, and Kunkle won grand champion 


sow. The awards follow: 

Two-year-old boar—First, T. I. Manly, 
Guthrie Center, Iowa; 2, . Kunkle, 
Redfield, Iowa. 


Boar, 18 months and under two years— 
First, Kunkle; 2, F. M. Buck, La Porte, 
Ind. 

Boar, one year and under 18 months— 
First, B. F. Davidson, Menlo, Iowa; 2, 
Buck: 3 and 4, Kunkle. 

Boar, six months and under one year— 
First and 2, Kunkle; 3, Buck; 4, Manly. 


Boar pig—First, Davidson; 2 and 4, 
Kunkle; 3, Buck. 
Sow, two years or over—First and 4, 


Kunkle; 2, Davidson; 3, Buck. 





Sow, 18 months and under two rs— 
First, Kunkle; 2, Buck. oy 

Sow, one year and under 18 months— 
First and 3, Kunkle; 2, Buck; 4, Manly. 

Sow, six months and under one year—~ 
First and 2, Kunkle; 3, Buck; 4, Manly. 


Sow pig—First and 2, Davidson; 3, 
Kunkle; 4, Buck. 

Senior champion boar over one year— 
Manly. 


Junior champion boar, under one year—~ 
Kunkle. 

Senior 
Kunkle. 

Junior champion sow, under one year— 
Davidson. 

Grand champion boar, any age—Manly, 
on Dan D. Stuff. 

Grand champion sow, any age—Kunkle, 
on Deer Creek Martha. 


champion sow, over one year—~ 


Boar and three sows, over one year—- 
First, Kunkle; 2, Manly; 3, Buck. 

Boar and three sows, over one year, 
bred by exhibitor—First, Kunkle: 2, Man- 
ly; 3, Buck. 


= 3oar and three sows, under one year— 
First, Kunkle; 2 and 4, Davidson; 3, Buck. 


Boar and three sows, under one year, 
bred by exhibitor—First, Kunkle; 2 and 
4, Davidson; 3, Buck. 

Get of sire—First, Kunkle; 2 and 4, 
Davidson; 3, Buck. 

Produce of dam—First, Kunkle; 2, Da- 


vidson; 3, Buck. 

Special, by American Yorkshire Club— 
The American Corkshire Club offered a 
special premium of $15 for young herd, 
consisting of boar and three sows bred 
by exhibitor, winner to be a member of 
the Yorkshire Club. It was won by 
Kunkle. 


HAMPSHIRE AWARDS. 

Boar, two years or over—First, Clayton 
Messenger, Keswick, Iowa; 2, Saltone 
Stock Farm, Greenburg, Ind.; 3, J. H. Nis- 
sen, Lyons, Iowa; 4, John W. Vigars, EI- 
dora, Iowa; 5, J. IE. Beckenderf, Walnut, 
Iowa. 

Boar, 18 months and under two years— 
First, Beckenderf; 2, Brinigar & Sons, 
Blythedale, Mo.; 3, Messenger; 4, Russell 
Yates, Palo, Iowa; 5, Roy E. Fisher, Win- 
side, Neb. 

Boar, one year and under 18 months— 
First Brinigar & Sons; 2, Yates; 3 ard 4, 
Messenger; 5, Beckenderf. 


DUROC JERSEY AWARDS, 

Boar, two years or over—First, Walte- 
meyer Bros., Melbourne, Iowa; 2, H. E. 
Browning, Hersman, Ill.; 3, John Thomp- 
son, Lake City, Iowa; 4, Ashley, Hackett 
& Gardner, Audubon, Iowa; 5, Waltemeyer 
Bros. 

Boar, 18 months and under two years— 
First, O. R. Stevens, Rippey, Iowa; 2 and 
4, Browning; 3, Waltemeyer Bros. 

Senior champion boar—O. R. Stevens, 
Rippey, Iowa, on Big Wonder. 

Junior champion boar—O. E. Osborn, on 
King Gano, 

Grand champion boar—O. R. Stevens, on 
Big Wonder. 

Grand champion sow—Waltemeyer Bros. 


TAMWORTH AWARDS. 
J. B. McCoy, of Faragut, Iowa, made a 
fine showing of this bacon breed of hogs, 
but was the only exhibitor. 


BOYS’ JUDGING CONTEST. 

Four scholarships in any of the regular 
courses of agriculture at the lowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, at Ames, valued at $200, $150, $125 
and $100, respectively, and one scholar- 
ship for a short course at the same col- 
lege, valued at $25, were awarded to the 
boys who did the most efficient work in 
judging classes of horses, cattle, swine, 
and samples of corn, assigned for the 
purpose, and writing reasons substanti- 
ating their judgment. Any boy living in 
the state of Iowa, under 21 years of age, 
who had never been regularly classified 
in any college, or had not won a place 
above fifth position in any previous lowa 
State Fair contest, was permitted to com- 
pete, this restriction in no way applying 
to those who had attended only two- 
week short courses. There were 105 
entries and the best ten were as follows. 
Total number of points in perfect score, 





1. Harry M. Meneough, Grimes, Iowa. .668 


2. Vernon Guthrie, Newton, Iowa..... 635 
3. Harry N. Webster, Runnells, lowa. .634 
4. J. Leo Ahart, Dow City, Iowa...... 624 
5. Raymond Teachout, Imogene, Iowa.620 
6. Arthur Meints, Dixon, lowa ....... 619 
7. Geo. Garrett, Braddyville, Iowa...618 
8. Francis Brocksus, Marengo, Iowa. .617 
9. Fred J. Paulus, Hampton, Iowa... .614 
10. Chester Tiers, Swan, Iowa ........ 613 
10. Lawrence Boyer, Red Oak, Iowa. .613 
J. Leo Ahart won first prize offered 
for person bringing in most entries for 


the judging contest. He turned in twen- 
ty-eight entries who participated in the 
boys’ contest. rize, $50 cash. 
POULTRY AWARDS. 
SWEEPSTAKES. 
The Golden Egg cup offered for the best 
cockerel in the show, was won by K. L. 


Price, Missouri Valley, lowa. 
-Silver loving cup, for the best White 
Plymouth Rock cockerel, won by Brown 


Poultry Co., Sioux City, lowa. 
Silver loving cup, for the best White 
Wyandotte pullet, won by Mrs. N. B. Ash- 


by, editor Poultry Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Silver loving cup, for best Partridge 
Cochin pullet, won by Hanson Poultry 
Farm, Dean, Iowa. 

Silver loving cup, for the best Black 


Langshan cockerel, won by Logan Earl 
Wing, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Silver loving cup, for best Single Comb 
White Leghorn pullet, won by J. M. Wil- 
liamson, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Silver loving cup, for best Single Comb 
White Leghorn cockerel, won by Geo. B. 
Ferris, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Silver loving cup, for best White Or- 
pington cockerel, won by K. L. Price, 
Missouri Valley, Iowa. 

Silver loving cup, for best White Or- 
pington pullet, won by K. L. Price, Mis- 
souri Valiey, lowa. 
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A perfect seed bed is as important as to sow or 
plant. The Western Pulverizer, Packer and Mulcher 
makes a perfect seed bed and jeaves a loose mulch 
on top to retain the moisture in one operation. 

t will double profits on crops. Made in 8 sizes. land 
Ssections. Sold direct to on one year’s tial. 
Prices, $22.00 and up. ons 


owner to have our 

illustrated circular. It 

‘escribes the machine, 

its principle and advantages 

overall others. It gives testi 

moniais from many farmers prov- 

ing what it wil! do on wheat, alfalfa and other crops, 

It contains valuable information on how to prepare 

the soll for better results. Send for this circular to- 

day, whether you want to buy or not, 
WESTERN LAND ROLLER CO. 


Box 206 Hastings, Nebr. 





Is endorsed by the leading agricul- 
tural experiment stations as the 
best and most economical 
source of Phosphorus. It ap- 
peals to the intelligent 
farmer who utilizes na- 
ture’s abundant sup- 

ply of Nitrogen by 
growing legumes 

and keeping his 

soil alive 


ed yields 

worth $22.11 * 

was obtained 

at the Maryland 
Expermment Station 
from the use of $1964. 
worth of Rock Phosphate 
peracre Inthe last 5 years 


of a 10 year expersmment at 
the Massachusetts 
Station the use of Rock Phosphate 


ancreased the crop yrelds 45 per cent 


Experiment 


Write us for literature and prices 


Mention the paper 
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ELEVATOR 


Always ready for 
Placed in- 
sidethecribin 
the dry. Easy 
\ running, dura- 
ble and strong. 
Elevates oats, 
— wheat, or ear- 
=> corn, 50 bushels 
in three minutes. 





SET I 

The first successful Upright Ear Corn 

Elevator made—SOLD DIRECT, to the 

Fermer. Free Catalog showing 8 styles with crib 
Write for it today. 


plans which save you money. 
| INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. sox 69 MORTON, ILL- 


Buying a Wind Mill 














is making contract 

efor several years 

Bee water supply, The 
eamerey mil! thatdelivers the 
most water, the 
Bgreatest number of 

. years, at the least ex- 
pense, proves the cheapest. The 


CHALLENGE AND DANDY MILLS 


have proven by actual use to be 

wy the cheapest and best power 

: known for pumping water, as the 

wind is free and the mills builtin such a manner 

as to make the expense for operating practicaly 
nothing. Send for Catalog No. 62. 


CHALLENGE COMPANY 


132 River Street, BATAVIA, ILLINOIS 


10,000 


SATISFIED 
PURCHASERS 


Say that our 
SEED CORN 
DRYERS 
increased their 
corn yield form 
10 to 35%. Buy 
no inferior dry- 
ers. If ouragt. 
does not callon 
you, write to us 
before ordering 
any seed corn 

dryers. 


BAIN BROTHERS 
Cedar Rapdis, la. 
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Steel Wheels 


For any wagon or cart you 
may have on your farm. We 
make the wheels to fit your 

| axle. You give us the exact 

ia dimensions of your axle, as 
asked for onourordersheet,and 
we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
interested, we shall be pleased 
to forward you our catalogue 
and order sheet. Write us. 











A Rural Progressive Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


Our club has been in existence only 
about four months, so has not made 
much history, but has been aggressive 
for community advancement. The club 
had its beginning in a sermon preached 
on Sunday evening, January 15, 1913, 
in which attenticn was directed to cer- 
tain wrong tendencies within the com- 
munity life. Resolutions were passed, 
calling upon the citizens to unite in 
restraining these tendencies, and to 
join together for rural progress. It 
was decided to meet within one week 
in the church lecture room, to con- 
sider a permanent organization. At 
this meeting and two ensuing meetings 
the nature and scope of the club was 
worked out. It was decided to make 
the work of the club constructive and 
not destructive, and to effect an or- 
ganization that would cover as nearly 
as possible the entire field of country 
life. A committee was appointed to 
draft a constitution and by-laws to in- 
clude the full scope of activities. Fol- 
lowing is the constitution as finally 
adopted: 


We, the members of this association, 
unite together for the common good and 
for the well-being of this community, to 
seek the development of all common in- 
terests, to promote the moral welfare of 
the neighborhood, to encourage all good 
institutions, and to assist in civic and in- 
dustrial advancement. 

This association shall be known as the 
“Rural Progressive Club of Edgington.” 

The organization shall include four de- 
partments: Department of public mor- 
als, department of civic and industrial 
life, department of public education, de- 
partment of recreation. 

The officers of the association shall 
consist of a president, a vice-president, 
a@ secretary-treasurer, and a committee 
of three for each department. 

The president's duty shall be to preside 
at all meetings, and to govern the body 
assembled. He shall be ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees and shall have the 


| power to convene the association or any 


committee at will. 

The vice-president shall perform all 
the functions of the president in his ab- 
sence, and shall associate with the pres- 
ident in all interests pertaining to the 
good of the society. 

The secretary shall keep all records 
and items concerning the meetings, busi- 
ness transactions and discussions of top- 
ics. He shall be correspondent for the 
society and execute any other function 
of office at the dictation of the body as- 
sembled. 

The treasurer shall be custodian of all 
funds, make expenditures at the request 
of the members assembled, collect dues, 
and make accurate report every six 
months. 

The president, vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer shall constitute an execu- 
tive committee. 

The committee on public morals shall 
study the moral life and standards of the 
communities, make surveys, report same 
to the club at some meeting set aside for 
this purpose. They shall devise plans 
for moral betterment, suggest topics for 
debates pertaining to the moral life and 
arrange for addresses and programs on 
moral themes. 

The committee on civic and industrial 
life shall study into the civic and indus- 
trial conditions within the community, to 
take note of home environment and to 
consider rural sanitation, soil conditions, 
road conditions and all things pertaining 
to civic or industrial progress, to devise 
plans for promoting a higher standard 
of service, to arrange for speakers, lec- 
tures and institutes, and to bring before 
the meetings topics for debate. 

The committee on education shall re- 
view all educational institutions and 
methods and take note of the ideals of 
education prevailing throughout’ the 
township. This committee shall devise 
means for presenting to the public mind 
modern methods, and try to create senti- 
ment toward the uplift of the rumal 
school. 

The committee on recreation shall con- 
sider the play side of the country life, co- 
operate in providing for and directing 
public entertainment, arrange for com- 
munity gatherings, and regulate all rec- 
reation in harmony with morals and pub- 
lic sentiment. 

The officers of each department shall 
report their study and plans to the asso- 
ciation at some meeting set aside for this 
purpose, for discussion and _ official 
sanction. 

-The members of this club shall consist 
of all male citizens within the community 
who pay the annual due of $1, who show 
real public spirit, and have been recom- 
mended by some active member, and who 
sign this constitution and by-laws. 

All members who have met the re- 
quirements of this association shall have 
e@ right to vote on all deliberations. Five 
members shall constitute a quorum. 





Rye serves the double purpose of 3 
More Rye cover crop or a grain crop. In either 

case it pays to use the right kind of 
fertilizer on it—the kind that contains enough Potash to balance 
the phosphate. The mixtures we have told you to use on wheat 
are suitable for rye, but the 


POTASH 


may be even higher, since rye uses 

more Potash than wheat. 

Use from 200 to 400 pounds per acre of a 

fertilizer containing 6 to 8 per cent. of potash, 
If your dealer does not carry potash salts, 
write us for prices stating amount wante 
and ask for free book on ‘‘ Fall Fertilige 
ers.’’ It will show you how to save 
money and increase profits in your fere 
tilizer purchases. Potash Pays, 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc, 
42 Broadway, New York 


McCormick Block, Chicago Empire Bldg., Atlanta 
Whitney Central Bank Bidg., New Orleans 
Bank & Trust Bldg.,Savannak 25 California St., San Franciseg 
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stays put and stays tight against sun, rain, 
wind, snow, heat, cold, alkalis, and acids. 
Put it on all your buildings. Apply it with the Kant-leak Kleet, 
Write us for samples and the Good Roof Guide Book. Free. 


The Barber Asphalt Paving Company Philadelphia 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest New York San Francisco Chicago 


manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


CYCLONE-WAUKEGAN 


Eycione Victor Gates are strong ;|Cyclone Fence is built 
permanent. Frames of high car-|of large heavily galvanize 
bontubular steel; fabric ofed wire; sag-proof; easy 
heavy, rust-proof wire;|to erect. Low cost. Calf fF 
stock-proof lock.jon your dealer or 
Guaranteed| write us for 
for life.| Catalog. 
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The association shall meet each month, 
on the first Saturday night after the full 
moon. 

Roberts’ Rules of Order shall be used 
in the government of the body assem- 
bled. 

This constitution and by-laws may be 
added to or taken from by a majority 
vote of all members present, providing no- 
tice has been given at some previous 
meeting. 


The organization of the club was 
constituted February 8th, and since 
that time we have had surveys and re- 
ports of two committees—the civic and 
the committee on education. Good 
roads, the beautifying of the highways 
and lots, and the matter of consolida- 
tion of schools have bee: taken up in 
an encouraging manner. The commit- 
tee on recreation will report at our 
meeting May 24th, and there will be 
brought before the club the plan for a 
community playground and the possi- 
bility of a neighborhood Fourth of July 
with a field meet this fall, will be dis- 
cussed and action taken. 

The department on morals is now 
making its survey, and will present its 
finding and give plans at our meeting 
in June. 

Apart from our monthly meetings, 
we have had some fine addressés by 
experts on certain phases of country 
life. 

Two things have interfered some- 
what with the progress of the club. A 
fear that radical steps would be taken 
against certain prevalent evils, and 
extreme conservatism on the part of 
others, waiting to see “what somebody 
else was going to do.” But now, as it 
is made plain that the methods pur- 
sued are constructive and of a sane 
order, the interest is becoming more 
manifest among old and young. An 
influence is seen upon local affairs and 
a keen interest has been shown by sur- 
rounding neighborhoods. 

Our meetings will now be held in 
Woodman Hall, with a “get together” 
meeting every month,*concerning some 
community interest. At intervals ex- 
perts on rural life will be employed to 
address public gatherings, and the 
members will act as “minute men” to 





immediately respond to active service 
in carrying out any public sentiment 
for good that may be aroused. 
A. G. STEWART. 
Edgington, Illinois. 








Steel Gate 


SE COMER MR 


trod 
Gates to his neighbors. Write for particulars. 


The Best Steel Gate in the World 


Hi ben steel frame. All No. @ galvanized 

aaah Daneel Miamen: Sacated eat tee 

latch. Steel center brace. Unbreakable. Raises 

at either end. Sold on 30 days’ trial at our spe- 

i irect-to-you factory price. 

W. K. VOORHEES, Mar. Standerd Mig. Ce. 
392 Main St. c Palis, lowe 


fora 26 in. high fen; 
17 1-4e. @ rod for 47 inch bigs 
stock fence: 281-2ea rod fors 
60-inch heavy poultry fence. 
direct tothe farmer on 30 
Free Trial. Special barb wire. 
spool, $1.56. Catalog free 
INTERLOCKING Fence Co. 
xX 26 MORTON, ILLINOS 


Pump-Grind-Saw 


i 








log free 


Agents wanted, 
Perkins Wi & Engi 
Est. 1860. 125 Main $1., Mishawaka, ind. 





Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, 


Please mention this paper when writing 
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“Public Sale of 
Oklahoma 
School Lands 


ce is hereby given that the State of Okla- 
poma will offer for sale at public auction, at the 
mes and piaces herein set forth, 560,290 acres of 
js school lands, as set forth in pamphlet adver- 

ting said land for sale. 

mul lands will be sold at the door of the county 
qourt house of the county wherein the land is 
situated: 

Boise City, Cimarron county, 385,376 aeres, 
» to Oct. 10, 1913. 


Noti 


symon, Texas county, 182,874 acres, Oct. 13 to 
Ot 99,1 1913. 

The terns of the sale are 5 per cent of the pur- 
chase price cash, at time of sale, and in no event 
hall the initial payment be less than $50. The 


palance of the purchase price is divided into forty 
-gual annual payments with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum, payable annually. 
prospective buyers will bear in mind that these 
jands are unimproved, and the lessee has no 
preference right to purchase. There positively 
gill be no improvements of any kind to be paid 
for by the purchaser, and a lessee has no more 
advantage than a non-resident of the state. Also 
that 1280 acres oF any subdivision thereof of these 
jands can be bought by one person, A pamphlet 
containing full and complete description of each 
tract of land, with the appraisement thereon, to 
be sold, together with all the laws, rules and reg- 
piations, can be had, postage prepaid, upon appli- 

cation to the commissioners of the land office at 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Address all commu- 
nications to John R. Williams, secretary, 501 
Mercantile Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The Best Land You Can Buy 
for Dairying and Stock Raising 


That's exactly what I offer you fn the “red land” of 
Douglas County, isconsin. Markets unexcelled. 
Only 14 miles from Superior, but little farther from 
Duluth, both great cities. Climate idea). Average 
earliest killing frost October lst. Average late frost 
foepring May 10th, giving 143 daye immunity. Rain- 
fall 30 to 38 inches. Best of drafnage. Greatest 
nataral grass country fn the A rg including, timo- 
thy, clover. blue grass and alfalfa. My lands are a 
part of the strip along the south shore of Lake 
Superior, from Supertor to Bayfield, and there fs no 
better tract of land in any state in the Union. Come 
at once and investigate. 
H. OHNSON, 
Board of Trade Bldg., 


Fine Missouri Farm For Sale Cheap 


Six miles from Marshfield, Mo., 24 from Niangua, 
on Frisco R. R. 444 acres, 140 high creek bottom 
alfalfa land, 11 acres in alfalfa now, four crops per 
year: about 140 acres timber, rest good pasture—can 
be cultivatea; springs in every part; 1 7-room 
bouse, 1 3-room house, 1 concrete cellar, 1 well house, 
i smoke house, 2 wood houses, 4 chicken houses, 1 

36x50 with basement, 1 mm 36x72, 2 other 
barns, granaries, tool house, a number of sheds, 
spring with concrete basin in barnyard. Price. $45 
per 3 3 sold by Sept. 1st will take a reduced 
price. . LINDLEY, Owner. Marshfield, Mo. 


OWA FARMS 











Owner 
Superior, Wis. 




















large 1913 list of South Central Iowa Farms, 
in the state of lowa. Send for list. Address 
J. G. SHRIVER 
t. “G,” eee lowa 
If for a home or investment 
ing of , baying good farm ond ge sim 
me a letter marking it ‘Personal’ ay 
LOYD MM. SKINNE: Gen. 
Land Co., 5), Mall Ave., Marinette, Wis, 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Wiltmar. Minn. 
Better Corn, Clover and Alfalfa lands for the money 
than anywhere else ia United States. Dairy and Live 
Stock is Our Motto. We offer you reliable service. 
Our 1913 List Just Out 
of Southern Minnesota farm lands. We operate in 
Blue Earth, Watonwan, Brown and ~~ counties. 


from 40 acres up to 640, the cheapest good land 
LAN DOLOGY="= 

“Mail La: ppd am rmape B: ait nareinolate tr 

For sale on easy terms. 
Come to Minnesota 
HODGSON & RINK, Fergus Falls, Minnesota 
C.E. BROWN LAND CO., Home office, Madelia, 





Minn.; branch office, New Ulm, Minn. 
OWA FARMS FOR SALE 
fn Ad “_ Madison, Dallas and Guthrie Counties, 


Rear Stuart, Iowa, forty miles west of Des 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to 3 feet deep. Good clay sub-soll. By all 
Means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address 8S. MONAHAN, Stuart, Iowa. 


IOWA FARMS 


— rite today for our Special Farm Bargain List. 

bed of all sizes for sale, and the cheapest good 

oy in Iowa. See these before buying. We can 
ru, 


£. EK. MeCALL, 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don’t fail to write me for 
list of Farm Bargains 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 
Good Farm at a Bargain 


My well improved stock farm, two miles north of 


Canton. Call on me o — 
- SHARTYV Canton, 8S. D. 





Winterset, Iowa 
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Animal Husbandman Wanted.—The U. 
S. Civil Service Commission announces an 
open competitive examination for those 
who desire to apply for the position of 
animal husbandman at a salary of $2,750 
per year. The information may be ob- 
tained by addressing the United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. 
C., and asking for Form 304. The exami- 
nation will be held September 8, 1913. 

Kansas State Fair.—Secretary Sponsler, 
of the Kansas State Fair, which will be 
held at Hutchinson, September 13th to 
20th, advises us that although their cattle 
barn was destroyed by fire about the mid- 
dle of July, contracts for new barns were 
promptly let, and the barns are nearing 
completion at the present time. They ex- 
pect to be amply prepared to take care of 
all the show cattle which may come. 

Red Eim Valuable.—In a recent issue a 
man asks how to kill red elm. Tell him 
that for everything in the world don't 
kill any red elm; preserve and take good 
care of what he has, and plant more of it. 
His children and his children’s children 
will ask God’s blessing upon him. Red 
elm is the best lumber for lumber of all 
kinds for uses where hard wood is needed, 
white oak not excepted.—John Zbornik, 
Winneshiek Co., Iowa. 








Express Rates Lowered.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission recently handed 
down a decision which it is estimated will 
make a reduction of about $26,000,000 per 
year in the express rates of the country. 
Coming just at the time when the parcel 
post rates are lowered and the size of 
packages increased, the express com- 
panies no doubt feel that they have plenty 
of trouble on their hands. 


Tractor for Best Wheat.—The Rumely 
Products Company, Laporte, Ind., an- 
nounce that they are offering a Rumely 
Oil Pull Tractor to be donated to the In- 
ternational Dry Farming Congress Ex- 
position, which wi!l be held at Tulsa, Ok., 
October 22d to November Ist, to be given 
for the best sample of winter wheat. In- 
formation concerning the conditions may 
be had by applying to the Rumely Com- 
pany, Laporte, Ind. 


Horse Thief Caught.—Tom Dickerson, a 
man 70 years old, was arrested recently 
in Johnson county, near Iowa City, Iowa, 
charged with hcrse stealing. Sheriffs from 
Dallas and Story counties, along with 
other officers, have recovered about $3,000 
worth of horses, harness and vehicles 
stolen by this man. It is believed that he 
had a regular ‘“‘underground railway’”’ for 
slipping .away horses stolen in different 
parts of the state. 

Rural Organization Service.—Prof. T. N. 
Carver, who has for thirteen years been 
professor of economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, who now has leave of absence for 
two years which he will devote to the 
newly created department of rural or- 
ganizations, under the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been in the 
West during the past month making a 
study of conditions. It is Professor Car- 
ver’s ambition to establish an organiza- 
tion which will be of real service to the 
farmers of the country. This department 
will stand ready to help in rural organi- 
zation. Within a short time he will sail 
for Europe to make a study of farm or- 
ganizations of various kinds in the Eu- 
ropean countries and Great Britain, espe- 
cially in Ireland, where co-operation has 
been so successful. 


Inaccurate Railroad Scales.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has made a 
report declaring that 70 per cent of the 
track scales now in use on railroads of 
the country are inaccurate and antiquated 
and that many should be rebuilt and addi- 
tional scales should be installed. The in- 
vestigation shows that the scales now in 
use because of inaccurate weighing, are 
defrauding the shippers of the country out 
of thousands of dollars annually. It is 
recommended that the cars should not be 
weighed while coupled at both ends unless 
upon scales especially built for that pur- 


pose. Particular <.ttention the commission 
tinds should be paid to the weighing o. 
grain, coal and lumber under the super- 


vision of a competent weighmaster. The 
suggestions is made that remedies for de- 
fects in weighing should be dealt with by 
a federal tribunal and certain regulations 
prescribed which should be enforced by 
a federal power. Tests and standards of 
weights, the commission urges should be 
fixed by such a tribunal, preferably the 
interstate commerce commission. 

College Courses for Farm Boys and 
Girls.—Under the new arrangement made 
at the Iowa Agricultural College, and also 
at the Kansas college, farm boys and girls 
who have not had opportunity for high 
school work may attend special two-year 
and three-year courses at these colleges. 
The boys must be at least seventeen years 








old and the girls at least eighteen years 
old. The boys will have an opportunity 
to study live stock judging, grain judging, 
soil improvement and fertility, black- 
smithing, farm engineering, and questions 
of farm management in general. The girls 
will have practical instruction in foods, 
home nursing, dressmaking, furnishing 
and ‘caring for the home, etc. These 
courses are open to young folks who have 
had eighth grade work in the county 
schools. There has been a good deal of 
criticism of the agricultural colleges be- 
cause they have raised the standards of 
admission so high that many country boys 
and girls who want a college education 
cannot get in. These new courses re- 
move this objection, and we hope they 
will be promptly filled. Full information 
concerning them can be obtained by ad- 
dressing Dr. Pearson, president agricul- 
tural college, Ames, Iowa, and Dr. Wat- 
ters, Manhattan, Kan. 


Country Life Conference.—The Third 
Annual Country Life Conference, under 
the auspices of the Illinois Federation for 
Country Life Progress, will be held at De 
Kalb, Il, September ist to 6th. Septem- 
ber Ist and 2d will be devoted to a pre- 
liminary conference of country ministers, 
during which time will be discussed the 
present condition of country churches in 
Illinois and complete reports of work done 
in some country and village churches. 
There will be addresses on the responsi- 
bility of the town church to the rural pop- 
ulation; modern methods in the country 
church; studiés for country church peo- 
ple the training of country ministers the 
financial phase of the country church 
problem, etc. On Wednesday afternoon 
the general topic of discussion will be 
rural economics and coéperation, and the 
middleman’s system. Among those who 
will discuss this topic are Dr. John Lee 
Coulter, of the Department of Agriculture; 
Professor Hibbard, formerly of lowa, now 
of the University of Wisconsin; John P. 
Doyle, state secretary of the Farmers’ 
Union, and several gentlemen who are 
connected with various coéperative enter- 
pdises. Wednesday evening there. will be 
an address on the Rural Credit Commis- 
sion and its work, and a _ stereopticon 
lecture on the work of the De Kalb Coun- 
ty Soil Improvement Association. On 
Thursday, the topic will be Road Improve- 
ment in Illinois, and in the afternoon the 
general topic will be Tenancy and Land- 
lordism. Thursday evening there will be 
an illustrated address on Boys’ and Girls’ 
Club Work, by O. H. Benson, of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Friday morning 
there will be a meeting of the farmers’ 
and bankers’ section, of the rural reli- 
gious section, of the country school scc- 
tion, and of the woman’s section. In the 
afternoon the general topic will be the 
improvement of the country schools, Fri- 
day evening there will be two addresses, 
one by President Waters, of the Kansas 
Agricultural College, and the other by 
Doctor Butterfield, of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. It is a rich program 
that has been prepared for this confer- 
ence, and we hope. the attendance will 
prove worthy of the program. 


Wanted—To Rent a Farm in lowa 


on the share of grain and stock plan. Landlord to 
furnish stock and tools. Can give best of references 
as to ability to farm good. I. KR. MOORE. 

1249 Jackson Ave., Wichita, Kansas 














Western Farmers (on st 
Eastern farms this year. Why? Read our Mam- 
moth Farm Catalogue No. 36, It has 247 illus- 
trations, describes 535 farms for sale in 13 States 
(where, the last census shows, the average value 
of crops per acre in proportion to the value of 
land was 169.5 per cent., as against 81.7 per cent. 
in 13 leading Western farming States), and is 
filled from cover to cover with real farmers’ fact; 
about soils, crops, climate, markets, schools, 
churches, roads, &c. It gives you in one hour 
more reliable information of present-day farming 
in New York, New England and the South than 
you could pick up in a year’s travel. y 
mailed free. E. A. 8 

Station 2687, Union Bank Bldg., 
Established 1900. 


For Sale, Canada Land 


situated in Southern Saskatchewan, 4380 west half of 
80-16-13, and the northeast quarter of 24-16-14, 320 
acres under cultivation. good water, fair buildings, 
4 miles from railroad, Odessa, Sask. Price $30.00, 
terms to suit purchaser. Apply 


KE. L. Mac Vicar, Twin Falls. Idaho 


FOR RENT 


First class farms in Mills and Calhoun Counties, 
Iowa, for rent to strictly up-to-date farmers, pre- 
pared to feedstock. Bestofimprovements. Address 
Cc. EK. SHOPE, Bloomington, Illinois 


PASTURE FOR RENT 


by the acre or by the month: 350 acres in Mitchell 
county, lowa: heavy growth, largely blue grass and 
clover. No stock on it this year. Unfailing water. 
Price right. Winter feed also for sale. Good sheds 
and every convenience. A. C. BONDURANT, 1101 
Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, lowa. 


THREE FARMS FOR SALE BY OWNER 


Southern Minnesota, Waseca county, three miles 
from town; 80 and 160. small buildings, $70 per acre; 
240, good buildings, $100 per acre. 


A. H. SCHROEDER, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Mankato, Minn. 





about land before you move. I have auteen- 
tic information about ma: tracts (large 
and small) of land, irriga non-irrigated, 
sub-irrigated, timber land, fruit land, etc., 
located along the U nion Pacific System 
Lines. If you are preparing to move to some 
western state. write to me, tell me what 
state and the kind of a farm you desire and 
I will give you complete information regard- 
ing any tract. 

ou can get this information Free from 
me before you move. 


a — A. SMITH, 
nization Industrial 
Railroad Ce., Room 268 | Aten, Usion Paci 
o NEB. 





BIG FARMER WANTED 


Here's 2000 acres rich bottom land, altogether, on 
Bayou Bartholomew, Ashley county, Arkansas, will 
sell cheap on terms that should attract the man who 
knows value of corn and grass land. 

Seven bundred acres cultivated, making bale of 
cotton or fifty bushels corn per acre; rest valuable 
timber; substantial improvements; good water; 
above overflow; convenient to railroad; considered 
one of the best big farms in state; Kansas and II- 
nois people making good in this section. Bargain, 
but needs big farmer or company to handle. For 
illustrated leaflet giving full description write 


J. G. HOWARD 
Box 104 Little Rock, Arkansas 


BLACK CORN LANDS 


Northern lowa Southern Minnesota 

The most extraordinary list of Corn Land Bargains 
ever offered the purchasing public. Forty Pages- 
Seventy Photographs. It is freeto you. Send 
for it today—now. 


V. C. Gullickson Land Co. 


Northwood, lowa Albert Lea, Minnesota 








BLACK SOIL FARMS 

where there is always green grass in July, August 
and September. #30 per acre and up. Southern Wis- 
consin River Valley, second bottom. 60 milee of 
Iowa, adjoining Illinois. We produce more hay, 
alfalfa, potatoes and onions per acre that bring a 
higher price on the Chicago market than Is. and ID). 
does. We do not handle cut over lande—life is too 
short. Seeing only fa believing. We make Ia. rent- 
ers Wis. owners. Be sure and mention this paper. 

WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO., Owners, Bavenpert, towa 


FARM OPPORTUNITIES 


East Texas and the Coast Country of Texas and 
Louisiana are the only rematning areas in the U uited 
States where fertile lands and opportunities for 
small farmers and industrial locafions can be ob- 
tained at reasonable prices and terms. Address for 
information and literature. 


INDUSTRIAL AND IMMIGRATION BUREAU 
Soutnern Pacitic, Sunset-Central Lincs 
Houston, . Texas 
from the best corn belt states 


HOMESEEKER in constantly increasing num- 


bers are buying and locating in the famous Monte- 
video District of southwest Minnesota. Their suc- 
cess makes buyers of their friends, and no wonder 
Illinois best black loam prairie corn lands here at 
less than one-half the price there, and crop failures 
unknown. Fullinformation from E. H. CRANDALL 
LAND CO., Montevideo, Minn. 


IF YOU WANT A HOME 


in the best Corn, Clover. Blue Grass and 
Fruit Country bg Earth, send for list of 
500 fowa Farm 

J. E. HAMILTON, 


Timber Land for Sale 


140 acres. 120 acres are cevered with timber. 











Winterset, Iowa 














about half and half oak and cedar. The land fronts 
on the beautiful Leach jake, about six miles from 
Walker and four miles from Cypher. For partica- 
lars write to NORMAN, Hanska, Brown Co., Minn. 

ENTRY LAND 

40 acres, #800 (other t-sections 

in proportion), #20 cash, balance 

$5 per month with interest. One- 

fifth the price of la. and III. lands. 

OWNER, 217 W.Wonroe St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

FINE HALF SECTION RED RIVER VALLEY 

in Wilkin county; 320 acres unimproved rich black 
loam soil; 4 miles east of Wolverton, 10 miles south- 
west of Barnesville; $35 per acre, moderate terms. 
PERCIVAL, 801 Guaranty Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
AN IDEAL 180-ACRE DAIRY FARM 
four miles from Anoka and car line, 22 miles from 
Minneapolis; 60 acres cultivated, remainder meadow 
and timbered pasture; no waste land; good 8-room 
brick house, large hay and stock barn, steel wind 
mill and all buildings necessary on a farm. Price $86 
peracre. MRS. G. FRASER, Route 1, Anoka, Minn. 





JOR SALE-—Stock and dairy farm. Silo, ete. 
furnace and bath room in house; modern, com- 
plete; 180 acres, one mile from city of Albert Lea, 


Minn., 7000 people, 12 miles from Iowa line; five 
Tailroads. Owner moved away. Bargain. Come and 
see it. LOREN G. BLACKMER, Albert Lea, Minn. 





SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
easy terms. Send for fullinformation. Address 
The Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Mans. 


IOWA FARM HOMES 


The best in the state forthe money. A few for 
exckange. MYRON CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 
I uy New York Farms Now. Best lands, 
best crops, best homes, biggest barns. Finest 
schools, churches and roads, For list address B, F. 
McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Lilinots. 


lowa Lands For Sale °3 Horas 
to $100 per acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING a aa © DONNELL, Elma, ia. 














F' rer COPY OF KEAL ESTATE BUL- 

pny describing over 100 farm bargains and 
th of acres unimproved land in Minnesota. 
E.  AKEBSON, Lindstrom, Minnesota. 











HOICEST »} MINNESOTA IMPROVED 
FARMS, $40 to 865 peracre. Listfree. Save 
money buying through me. Absolutely reliable. 
Highest references, W. C. MURPHY, Foley. Minn. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 
SUBSCRIPTION BARGAIN 


25c to Jan. 1, 1914 
Special Trial Offer 


This Rate Good Only in Clubs of 
Four or More Trial Orders. Price on 
Single Orders is 35c to Jan. 1, 1914 


MR. REGULAR READER OF WALLACES’ FARMER: 

Did you ever stop to think that it is worth something to you personally to 
have Wallaces’ Farmer read in all the homes around you? It makes more 
prosperous farmers, broader citizens and better neighbors where it goes. As a 
public-spirited citizen you owe it to your neighbors and to yourself to help 
encourage good farming, clear thinking and right living in the homes around 
you. 

There are some good farmers right in your own community who do not yet 
read Wallaces’ Farmer. These folks are not acquainted with the paper, and 
therefore do not realize how practical and helpful it would be every week in 
their business. They would like Wallaces’ Farmer just as well as you do your- 
self and would find it just as valuable as you do. This special offer makes 
it easy for them to get acquainted. 








Something Valuable in Return for Your Help 


To show you our appreciation of your help, we will send your choice of either the Sewing 
Awl or the Combination Wrench, described below, free as a premiuin fora club of only four 
new trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 25e each. Both tools will be 
sent free foraclub of eight new names. Trial subscriptions start the week they reach us and 
c’ntinue every week ti!! January 1,19/¢7. No special authority needed to accept thfs offer. 
Simply send in the club at once and select your premium. 


PATO.MCH 3/-1903 F 
PATO.MCHE8-1905 


The Perfect Sewing Awl 


See that thread reel under the finger tips; this principle is right. Diamond pointed 
needles, curved and straight, in the hollow handle screw top. This patented Lock Stitch Sew- 
ing Awl repairs harness, shoes, canvas, and does all kinds sewing odd jobs. It sews like a 
machine—one job will pay for it, A tool that you will tind most useful, convenient in every 
home, strong and practical. Your dealer would charge $1.00 for this awl. 


RE-THREADING 


\; L | 2 EE PIPE WRENCH 
MONKEY WRENCH AFTER 


Combination Wrench 


Drop forged from t) teeland fully guaranteed. Iti 2in 
10 ounces. A pipe wr h,a nut wrench, a screw driver and three dies for cleaning up and 
rethreading rusted and battered threads. Dies will fit all bolts used on standard farm ma- 
chinery. Anall-round handy tool for the farm and shop. Will work in closer quarters than 
any other wrench. Easily carried in the hip pocket. Price 50 cents, but worth more. 


USE THIS ORDER BLANK OR A LETTER 
WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen—Inclosed please find $1.00 for four trial subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer 
until January 1, 1914, As a premium for these four NEW trial subscribers you may send 
me [_] Sewing Aul ia Combination Wrench. (Mark the one you want.) 


ches longand weighs 


From Date 


Post Office State 


Name of Trial Subscriber Town 


Send additional names 02 any plain white paper! 


Address All Letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


Des Moines, Iowa 











Veterinary Queries | 


SHEEP WITH SORE LIPS. 
A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“Please tell me what is the matter with 
my sheep. I purchased a load of western 
feeding lambs last week, and found a 
great many of them with sore lips. The 
lips look raw, and there are black scabs 
along the outside of the mouth. These 
sheep were dipped before they left the 
yards in St. Joseph. Please give the rem- 
edy.” 














This seems to be what is known as lip 
and leg ulceration of sheep. The trouble 
is sometimes confined to the lips, but may 
affect almost any part of the body. It is 
caused by a germ which goes under the 
name of bacillus necrophorus. 

The remedy consists in treating the 
sores so as to kill all germs. First take 
off the scabs and then put on an antiseptic 
wash of some good dip or a dressing made 
by mixing five parts of sheep dip, ten 
parts of sublimed sulphur, and 100 parts 
of tallow, vaseline or lard. In serious 
cases, it may be necessary to disinfect the 
sores with a strong caustic, such as one 
part of nitric acid in seven parts of water. 
The sore should be thoroughly disinfected 
with such a solution, but pains should be 
taken not to put on too much, for such a 
strong solution will eat away the flesh. 

All sick sheep should be separated Trom 
the healthy ones. The yards and feeding 
pens should be disinfected with a five per 
cent dip solution. The disease spreads to 
some extent on pasture, and so far as 
practical, healthy sheep should be kept off 
land on which the diseased animals have 
been pasturing. 

Of course there is a possibility that our 
correspondent’s sheep are not infected 
with the bacillus necrophorus. Neverthe- 
less, he should take pains at once to sep- 
arate the healthy sheep from the sick, 
and if the trouble shows signs of spread- 
ing, should follow treatment as outlined 
in the foregoing. 


BLIND STAGGERS IN HORSES. 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like to know the cause and cure 
of blind staggers.”’ 

Blind staggers is a rather mysterious 
horse disease which has caused the death 
of thousands of horses during the last 
two years in the corn belt. Most veteri- 
narians are agreed that poor quality of 
feed or water have much to do with it. In 
Kansas they found that moldy corn was 
largely responsible for the trouble. In 
many cases of blind staggers, palisade 
worm is found on post mortem, and for 
this reason, some veterinarians think that 
this pest has something to do with the 
disease. 

Blind staggers generally causes death 
quickly. In some cases the affected ani- 
mal struggles violently and runs into 
fences, barns, trees, etc., without seeming 
to know where he is going. In other 
cases paralysis comes on and the animal 
dies within a few hours. In mild cases 
there is difficulty in swallowing and con- 
trolling the muscles, but after a few days 
there is recovery. 

If we feared an attack of blind staggers, 
we would take the greatest pains to give 
only the very best quality of feed and 
water. Be sure that the corn is not moldy, 
and that the hay is not dusty. 

Very little can be done for affected ani- 
mals. In mild cases give a good physic, 
such as a pint of raw linseed oil and two 
tablespoonfuls of turpentine. 
cases the horse is not able to swallow, and 
drenching may prove serious. In such 
cases a veterinarian had best be called in 
at once. 

The veterinarians of our agricultural 
colleges are working on the problem of 
blind staggers. It is to be hoped that they 
will solve it. 


BREAKING OVER OF FRONT 
ANKLES IN COLT. 

A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“We nave a mule colt two days old that 
breaks over in the front ankles when it 
walks. What do you think is the cause 
of the trouble?” 


Both horse and mule colts are likely to | 
break cver in the front ankles. This is | 


because their ankles were kept in the 
same position for so long before birth. 
After birth most colts recover from the 
trouble without treatment. We advise our 
correspondent not to become alarmed un- 
les the trouble fails to go away within a 
week or two. 





The Lesser of Two Evils. 

The story is told of a father who, fear- 
ing an earthquake in the region of his 
home, sent his three boys to a distant 
friend until the threatening rumbles had 
passed. In @ week he received a wire 
from his friend which read: ‘Please take 


your boys home and send down the earth- 


quake.”’ 





Bone \;i; 


» Ho matter how old the blemish, ue i 
ow lame the horse, or how : 
have tried and failed, use om ay aes 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 
Use it under our guarantee—your mo, 
refunded if it doesn’t make the h il 
gosound. Most cases cured by 4 singlewe 
minute application—occasiona]|y tee 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Kingbone i. 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not — 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. V rite ed 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and w 
free. Read it before you treat any kina ft 
Jameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustre. 
tions, durably bound in leatherette, 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, @ 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, my. 


RBIN STOPS 
ABSO . LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 
Splint, Curb, Side Bone, or sini: 
trouble and me horse going sound, 
Does not blister or remove the 

hair and horse can be worked, Pave 

17 in pamphlet with each bottle te) 

how. $2.00 a bottle delivered 

Horse Book 9 K free, 

ABSORBINE, JR.., antiseptic liniment for 
mankind, Reduces Painful Swellings, :. 
larged Glands, Goitre, Wens, Bruises, Var. 
cose Veins, Varicosities, heals Old Sores. Allays 
Pain. Will tell you more if you write. $1 an 
$2 a bottle at dealers or delivered. Book 
**Evidence’* free. Manufactured only by 
W. F. YOUNG, P. O. F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mary 


LOSSES SURELY PREVENTD 
by Cutter’s Blackleg Pills. Lor. 
priced, always fresh and reliable, the 
are used by over 80 per cent of Cy. 
ffornia and Western stockmen, beciuy 
they protect where other vaccines (ai, 


Write for booklet and testimonials 
10-dose pkge Blackleg Pills rr] 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pilis..... 44 
Cutter’s Biackleg Pill Injector.. (9 

Pills may be used in any inijectr, 
but Cutter’s is simplest, strongest auj 
easiest to use. 

Every package dated, unused pills returnable fe 
free exchange for fresh after date on package. Iv 
not use old vaccine, or of uncertain age (ours or ay 
other) as it affords less protection than fresh. 

Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p.ct.; 500 doses, 20 pa 

Insist on Cutter’s, If druggist doesn’t stock, order fra 
Laboratory, giving address plainly. We prepay chargs 
and ship promptly. Send personal check or M. 6 
THE CUTTER LABORATORY, BERKELEY, CAL 

OR CHICAGO, ILL. 











“VISIO”’’ 


A Remedy for 
MOON BLINDNESS 


(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunctivitis 
Shying sea all suffer from diseased eyes. 

"* will convince any horse owner that it is the bestrem- 
edy for defects of the eye, irrespective of the length of time 
the anima! has been afflicted. No matter how many doctors have 
tried and failed, use ** Visio’’ under our money back guarantee 


$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n. 2459 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, lil, 








In severe | 








Manure Spreader $ 15 
Prices Slashed! Up 
_ My low direct-from-factory prices wil 
save you $26 to $50. My prices on comple 
spreaders, $64.75 to $79.50. Attachments ony 
$39.50 up. Think of it! Prices never before 


equaled. Lowest ever made! write today—ad 
quick, These special prices good for 60 days on). 


’ A 

ays’ Free Tri 

y a $25,000 legal 

bond. Five year warranty 

40,000 Galloway spreaders now3 

mM use. Proved best by actual test 

Get my catalog and special 1% 

offer and lowest special prices 
RITE TODAY—Aact 

WILLIAM GALLOWAY co, 

Stati (449) lows 











ILL BALE 20 TONS OR MORE A 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbors 
after yours is done. 

The Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
repair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
Three strokeseach cir le. Self-feed. Works 
at stack, barn or windrow. 

Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
buy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 

guarantee on every press. Write today— 
full information free. 
. Geo. Ertel Co., 
342 Ky. St., Quincy, Ill. 
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ee 
to 75 per cent. Apples hurt. Past ten country banks from their own resources, ° 
days mostly cloudy and showery, with the | and by the federal aid of $50,000,000 de- Additional Field Notes. 
T thermometer around 80 to 90. Quite a] posits as a helper. Interest rates remain THE NEW MAXW 
CROP NO ES few auctions; mostly farmers retirng.— | high, but there is fair demand for loans, AT S780. AUTOMOBILE, 
Cc. C. Current. and banks are doing a conservative busi- In a special advertisement on our back 
‘nen aamaimeiaiaae Crawford County, Mo. (e), August 23d.— } ness. page this week, the Maxwell Motor Co., 
rt reports On Cree eS ae Dry and hot. Corn burnt up; not one- Movement of new wheat is still fair, | Detroit, Mich., tell about the new Max- 
ah ection wd ine prief summary of local conditions. fourth of a crop. Pastures dry. Only one | and there is a moderate supply of oats be- an wee yt cte id ae ae a 






rts are sufficient. All such reports 
Postel Core naiied to reach Des Moines by Monday 
























ing at the latest, in order to be in time for the 
Paste ool following county and state designate the 
na yoney n of the state from which the report ~_— = 
\ single ge fee northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 
¥ two pe. gouthwestern, Lc. 
abone and 
‘Write tet Montgomery County, Iowa (w), Aug. 22. 
ket _severe drouth. No corn. Chinch bugs 
ry numerous. Oats very poor. W heat fair. 
© send It No potatoes. Hay scarce; no timothy, 
1y Kind of come clover.—W. H. Brown. 
oil lustra. “warren County, Iowa (c), Aug. 22d.— 
ists, @ another good rain Sunday and Monday— 
0, Th, 1.25 inches altogether. Corn has fresh- 
ened up and looks better. We will have 
——___ some late corn, also late potatoes where 
yc haven’ ive s *k is 
TOPS the bugs gay ga Live stock is all 
VIENESS right E. ol 243 ies : - 
: gac County, Iowa (nw), Aug. 18th. 
ing Bone, Two showers lately. Prospect good for 
©, OF Similar corn. Oats a good crop. Hay put up in 
ving 60und, fine shape; crop good. Pastures revived 
MOVE the py late showers. Disease among pigs.— 
tk 2 C. Seilig. 
bottle ci Gordo County, Iowa (n), Aug. ‘19. 
delivered Threshing in full swing. Oats making 
free, from 35 to 60 bushels per acre. Corn is 
ae splendid. Big hay crop. Potatoes good. 
linimene fr Fine stands of clover and alfalfa. Stock 
llings, Eh. scarce. Some hogs dying. Splendid rains 
ruises, Vari. MM are needed.—U. S. Grant. 
ores. Allays Fayette County, Iowa (e), Aug. 22d.— 
Tite, $1 and Local showers ten days, and corn and 
red, Book pastures are splendid. Shocks all threshed 
ed only and some stacks. Oats are good, from 30 
ngtfield, Mary to 60 bushels. No other small grain raised 
here. Potatoes good. Applés good. Hay 
PREVENTED was heaviest ever known here. Hogs in 
Pills. Lon. good health. Cattle scarce and hard to 
rllatle, the buy. Many men wanting to rent farms, 
en, ae and can not get them. Land has raised 
en a hundred dollars an acre here in fifteen 
~— years.—John G. Willis. 
Rich County, Neb. (se), Aug. 20th.— 





Dry, and getting drier. Only a few local 
pm Ange. showers since the last of June. This 

ae county in the worst shape since 1874. Corn 
ean not make more than 10 per cent of a 





eturnable fer 
package. y 







(Ours OF ary crop over the county if rain comes at 
fresh, once. Many fields dead. Wheat mostly 
i rae hc ilg threshed; 25 to 50 bushels. Oats 20 to 40 
repay charges bushels. Late crops of alfalfa very light. 
or ML 0 Pastures dead. Fruit falling from trees.— 
LEY, CALI 3. S. Heim. 

_ Mower County, Minn. (sw), Aug. 22d.— 


Having too much rain in this section for 
threshing. Fall plowing in progress. Po- 
tato yield abundant, and selling at 50 
cents per bushel. Oats, 37 cents; wheat, 
73 cents; eggs, 19 cents; dairy butter, 28 
cents. Corn coming along finely. Af 
stock in good shape, and feed abundant.— 
Mrs. F. E. Geiselhart. 

Madison County, Iowa (s), Aug. 21st.— 
Rain of 3.35 inches last Monday broke 
the drouth. Corn badly blown down. 
Threshing still in progress. Potato crop 
will be short.—H. A. Mueller. 

Ringgold County, Iowa (sw), Aug. 22d.— 
Very dry and corn badly damaged. Have 
had a few recent showers, and fall pas- 
tures revived somewhat. Fat stock scarce. 
New oats, 37 cents; old corn, 65 cents; 
baled hay, $9 to $12.—W. C. Kimbali. 

Linn County, Ore. (w), August 19th.— 
Grain nearly all cut. Threshing begun. 
Small grain well filled and heavy. Pas- 
tures some dried up on account of dry 
Season. No sickness among hogs. Hay 
crop was very good, and second crop of 
clover about ready to cut for seed. Gar- 
dens good, and potatoes making good crop. 
—Oliver Samuelson. 

Greene County, Ohio (w), August 23d.— 
Rains within the last week have relieved 
the drouth. Some fields of corn were fired, 
but it is hoped the crop may ndt be in- 


jured beyond repair. Alfalfa ready for 
third cutting. New seeding now being 
done. Fall plowing has commenced. The 


Weather is much cooler.—J. L. Garlough. 
Andrew’ County, Mo. (nw), August 22d. 
—We have had a hot, dry August. It 
ran from 100 to 108 degrees. Some hot 
Winds. Corn is cut half, and will not 
make over 50 per cent of a crop. Old corn 
and wheat have gone up to 78 cents. Pas- 
tures are dry, and feed short. Some are 
feeding fodder to their cattle. No rain in 
Sight, but a cool wave is on today, with 
& stiff northwest wind. Potatoes are only 
half a crop. Old corn nearly all gone, and 
Some are feeding wheat to their hogs. No 
market yet for young mules and calves. 
Bees, 10 cents; butter, 20 cents.—J. W. 
riggs. 

Clark County, Mo. (ne), August 22d.-- 
On the 11th inst. we had 11-16 of an inch 
ot rainfall. Since that date there have 
been some local showers nearby, but none 
here. Silos are being filled. Pastures are 
very poor. Corn has been greatly injured 
by the drouth.—Andrew Nelson. 

Brown County, Minn. (s), August 22d.— 
All grain stacked except in a few in- 
Stances, and threshing commenced. Some 
reports show wheat 25 or better; general 
average, 15 to 20 bushe!s; oats, 30 to 50; 
Tye, 20 to 30. Corn good, and well ad- 
Vanced outside of hail strip, which came 
August 7th, Corn badly damaged, from 25 








small shower in four weeks. Corn fired up 
to the ears. A lot of the corn never tas- 
seled, and dried up. Several are cutting 
fodder. We are facing a hard time, as 
no feed is in sight; no hay, no potatoes, 
no corn.—Albert Lemartin. 

Pope County, Minn. (w), August 22d.— 
Needed rain came last Tuesday, and is 
cool now after a three days’ rain, which 
began the 19th. Makes pastures look 
fresh, and helps the corn, which is weil 
eared. Oats a good crop. Gardens will 
yield well if frost holds off for a while.— 
Burt S. Jackson. 

Dallas County, Iowa (e), August 23d.— 
Heavy rain the 11th broke the drouth, but 
put the corn down badly. Will make bad 
cutting. Threshing about all done. Fair 
crop of oats. Good yield of winter wheat. 
Pastures were helped by the rain. Some 
hogs dying. Potatoes will be scarce and 
small. Roads fine.—J. H. Royer. 

Pike County, Ill. (w), August 
Very dry and hot in this locality. No rain 
since June 12th, to speak of. Corn on 
thin hill land burnt up. Bottom corn will 
make 20 to 40 bushels. Potatoes poor. 
App.es smail, but smocth. No fall plow- 
ing done, on account of dry weather. Pas- 
tures burnt up. Stock has to be fed; very 
few cattle on feed; a gocd many -hogs on 
feed. Very little old corn in country. 
Water shortage felt.—Jas. T. Shaw. 

Iroquois County, Ill. (w), August 22d.— 
Oats are a small crop, averaging from 20 
to 30 bushels per acre. Damage to corn 
has been checked by heavy rains. Pas- 
tures are short, but are improving since 
our recent rains.—M. J. Dionne. 

Cherokee County, lowa (nw), August 
23d. —With another week of good weather, 
shock threshing will be finished. Very 
little plowing done. Corn, pastures and’ po- 
tatoes need more rain. Apples small, but 
plentiful and good quality. Hog cholera 
spreading. Prospects for clover seed not 
very good.—Henry Kolpin. 

Story County, Iowa (c), August 23d. 
Shock threshing is almost finished. Grain 
was in good condition. Yield for late oats 
about 40 bushels, some as high as 55. Eariy 
oats not so good, Corn is looking good, 
but will be below the average. Very few 
pigs, and hardly any old hogs left. Every- 
thing was sold that could be sold, on ac- 
count of cholera, and hundreds of them 
died.—Geo. Christofferson. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1913. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


Iowa, most of Nebraska, all of Minne- 
sota, and that part of South Dakota that 
produces corn, are states which will yet 
deliver a big crop to the elevators, and 
have a comfortable amount for home con- 
sumption. Rains saved the _ situation, 
They were long delayed in some sections, 
but still came in due time. This good 
corn crop condition in the states named 
has gone a long ways to stimulate a lot 
of firm sentiment in general business cir- 
cles, since it will mean a fair condition 
of prosperity. Kansas, Missouri and Ok- 
lahoma of course are crippled, but those 
states are claimed to have a fair surplus 
crop of corn, and money stringency is not 
going to worry farmers. Movement of 
the crops will be abiy financed, both by 





ing cashed. Northwest much of the har- 
vesting of wheat is badiy delayed by the 
heavy rains, and some sprouting in the 
shocks is reported. Cash wheat inquiry 
is strong and export demand gaining. 
September wheat continues to sell 6 cents 
under a year ago, while December is 2 
cents lower and May shows little change 
from then. September corn is 4 cents 
higher than a year ago, December 14 
cents higher, and May 16 cents up. Tim- 
othy seed sells firm, September at $6.10 
per 100 pounds and December at $6 to 
$6.05; October at $5.90; country lots, $4.50 
to $5.40. Clover seed steady, October 
$10.25 bid and $10.75 asked; cash lots bring 


$8 to $14.50. Flaxseed, cash on track, 
$1.5214; September, $1.51. Creamery but- 


ter brings 27 cents; extra firsts 26 cents, 
seconds 23 and 23% cents. Extra quality 
eggs sell at 24 cents, and firsts 20 to 22 
cents. 

Cattle trade, long, burdened by some 
excess supplies, emanating from the dry 
weather sections, is showing a stronger 
tendency. This applies especially to good 
to choice corn fed beeves. The latter 
have advanced 15 to 20 cents, while com- 
mon and plain are no higher than usual 
in mid-August. Receipts are still run- 
ning liberal, but Chicago is getting the 
only generous fat beef supplies on the 
market map. West, and particularly at 
Kansas City, it is a big crop of feeder 
stuff, and this is being gobbled up by 
farmers from Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and 
Ohio, as well as some Nebraska and even 
South Dakota feeders. Beef demand ho'ds 
strong, and expectancy is for higher prices 
to prevail for choice grade heavy and 
yearling steers. It is especially a keen 
yearling demand now, and they are com- 
manding prices right up with choicest 
heavies. Prime steers sold last week at 
$9.15, and before another six weeks have 
passed, the trade looks for them to land 
at $9.50 and higher. There is a shortage 
of fat ones, due for late September and 
October, because many feeders cut loose 
cattle owing to high corn, which had the 
price of that cereal remained down, would 
have been fed out to maturity. A spread 
of $8 to $8.75 is taking the bulk of beef 
steers, and only common grassers go at 
$7.50 to $7.85. Latter have competition 
from western rangers, which are coming 
freely now, but range quality fails to show 
as good as last year. Thus far, best west- 
erns have sold at $8, few above $7.50, and 
most beef steers at $6.85 to $7.25, with 
feeders at $6.25 to $7. Bu.cher cattle are 
going down in value, due to range com- 
petition, but it is a seasonable decline. 
Fancy yearling heifers are the only kind 
holding the year’s top level, these landing 
up to $8.85. Butcher cows and heifers 
have gone at $5 to $8.25, and cutter cows 
at $4.25 to $4.75, with canners at $3.25 to 
$4. Bulls made $5.25 to $7.50. Calves 
topped at $11.56, and bulk of vealers 
brought $19.75 to $11.25. Milk cows bring 
the highest prices of the season, at $55 
to $90 for common to choice. Feeder cat- 
tle are commanding high rates, tops $7.75 
to $7.90, medium to good $7225 to $7.65, 
and yearling stockers $7.15 to $7.65. Com- 
mon stockers sold at $6.25 to $6.60, and 
thin stock heifers at $5.75 to $6.35. 

The hog market is recovering from its 
bearish spell. After pounding prices over 
a dollar on most grades, packers have 
found the stuff worth the money. Recov- 
ery of 25 to 40 cents from the low point 
on big hogs has been shown, though lights 
made short gains. Producers have eut 
supplies materially by reason of price de- 
clines. Range harrowing is expected to 
continue, although it is reasonabie to look 
for a fairly wide spread between rough 
sows and smooth, heavy and _ butcher 
grades all the season. Now they are sell- 
ing $1 to $1.50 apart, a top light sort 
making $9.29 recently and butchers $9.15, 
while plain heavy packing hogs sold down 
to $7.25 to $7.60, and $8.25 took a smooth, 
heavy class packing class. Severe out- 
breaks of sickness are not alone confined 
to Iowa herds. Michigan is losing many 
hogs, and there are also spots in Illinois 
where disease is depleting many feed 
yards of swine holdings. 

Sheep and lamb supplies are falling be- 
low seasonable volume, and it is due to 
shorter range runs. Lambs _ especially 
have come in small supply from Idaho, 
Montana and Wyoming. The market ruled 
considerably higher of late, lambs ad- 
vancing 50 and 75 cents over the low 
point in August, while sheep sold 15 to 35 
cents higher, and feeding lambs at 15 to 
20 cents gain. Consumer demand contin- 
ues good for all mutton products, but the 
big proportion of sheep against lambs 
holds aft wethers at wide discount from 
lambs. Lambs topped at $8.25, and bulk 
of fair to good made $7.50 to $8. Feeder 
lambs made $6.50 to $7, and common Kkill- 
ing stuff $5.50. Range wethers went at 
$4 to $4.75, and fat natives at $4.65, with 
feeding wethers at $4.25 to $4.50, yearling 
wethers $5.50 to $5.75. Cull native ewes 
sold down to $2.50 to $3, We 





price of $750. The cylinders are cast “‘en 
bloc’’ with detachable heads. It has three 
speeds, selective transmission, cone 
clutch, center control, left-side drive, 103- 
inch wheel base (much longer than is 
usually found in a car of considerably 
higher price than this), full five passen- 
ger body, 30x3\% inch tires, and its speed 
is up to fifty miles per hour. It comes 
equipped with everything the motorist 
needs, including rest-O-Lite tank and 
headlights, tire holder, wind shield, top, 
Jiffy storm curtains, etc. The manufac- 
turers’ statement with regard to this car 


is: ‘You can’t buy more efficiency, or 
reliability, security or economy of up- 
keep at any price.”” They want readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buy- 
ing an automobile to see the new Max- 
well personally. They will be glad to 
give them the name of their nearest 


dealer, and they will also be glad to send 
their “Catalogue A,” which goes into de- 
tails with regard to this new car. An 
excellent idea of the car can be gained 
from the illustration in the advertisement 
on our back page, and a postal card or 
letter request will bring the catalogue 
by return mail. 


A SATISFACTORY GRAIN DRILL. 

It is unquestionably a fact that one of 
the most popular grain drills on the mar- 
ket for a good many years is the Van 
Brunt, now made by the John Deere Plow 
Co., Molhne, Ill. Wallaces’ Farmer has 
always believed that no farmer could af- 
ford to put in even spring grain without a 
good disk drill, particularly where the 
grain was used as a nurse crop. The Van 
Brunt disk drill puts the seed in the fur- 
row when it is wide open, and the seed is 
well covered. Where grass seed is put in 
with the grain, and it can be sowed right 
at the same time, it means a much better 
chance of securing a crop, as the drill rows 
give light and air, and the seed is put in 
at a uniform depth. An interesting book- 
let giving full particulars concerning the 
Van Brunt drills and the work they heve 
done and will do. has been issued by the 
John Deere Plow Co., under the title of 
“VB No. 28,” and the John Deere Plow 
Co., Moline, Il., will be pleased to send 
you copy of this book and answer any 
questions you may desire to ask with er=- 
gard to their drill. 





A BOOKLET WHICH WILL INTEREST 
WOMEN FOLKS. 


folks on the 
eensiderably interested in the National 
Style Book, just issued by the National 
Cloak and Suit Co., 200 W. Twenty-fourth 
St., New York City, a firm that has made 
a business of selling all kinds of women’s 
and children’s wear by mail, at very rea- 
sonable prices, for a number of years. 
They prepay the postage or express 
charges en all of their goods to any part 
of the United States, and every garment 
bought of them carries the National guar- 
antee tag, and this tag says that you may 
return any garment not satisfactory, and 
they will refund the money and pay ex- 
press charges both ways. An idea of the 
very reasonable prices at which they sell 
can be obtained by referring to the adver- 
tisement on page 1182, and for the con- 
venience of those who desire to secure 
their fall sty!e book, they have placed @ 
coupon in the advertisement. If you pre- 
fer to send a postal card or letter request 
asking for the book, it will answer the 
same purpose. The book is attractive, and 
illustrates and describes the various things 
which they offer, giving the price thereof, 
and full particulars as to how to order. 


THE LATEST IN CORN BINS. 

A vitrified tile corn crib is the latest 
thing in corn cribs. It is illustrated and 
advertised by the Adel Products Co., 
Dept. 5. Adel. Iowa, on nage 1189, and 
they will be giad to send Waliaces 'Farm- 
cribs and their claims therefor. The ad- 
vertisement gives partial information with 
regard thereto, and they will be glad to 
have Wallaces’ Farmer readers interested 
in a satisfactory corn crib to look it up 
and read it carefully. 


The women farm will be 





CENTRAL STATES FAIR AND EXPO- 
SITION DATES, 1913. 
American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., October 6th to 11th. 

Colorado State Fair, Pueblo, September 
15th to 20th. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, October 
3d to 11th. 

Indiana State Fair, 
tember 8th to 12th. 

International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, November 29th to December 6th. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, August 
20th to 28th. 

Interstate Live Stock Fair, Sioux City, 
Iowa, September 15th to 20th. 

Interstate Live Stock and Horse Show, 
St. Joseph, Mo., September 22d to 27th. 

Kansas State Fair, Hutchinson, Sep- 
tember 13th to 26th. 

Kansas State Fair Association, Topeka, 
September 8th to 12th. 

Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, Septem- 
ber 1st to 6th. 

Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, September 
27th to October 3d. 

National Western 
Colo., January 19th 

National Feeders’ 
Fort Worth, Texas, 
29th. 

Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, Septem- 
ber Ist to 5th. 

North Dakota State Fair, Grand Forks, 
July 22d to 26th. 

Ohio State Fair, 
ist to 5th. 

South Dakota State Fair, 
tember 6th to 12th. 

Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember &th to 12th. 


Indianapolis, Sep- 


Stock Show. Denver, 
to 24th, 1914. 
and Breeders’ 


November 


Show, 
22d to 


Columbus, September 


Huron, Sep- 
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What's that—it won’t rot? 


No sir, moisture has absolutely no bad effect on a concrete ice 
house. Another thing—concrete is a poor conductor of heat, 
and that helps to keep the ice better through the hottest 
summer. 

And the cement for that concrete? Probably you've 
used Atlas before—then surely it will be Atlas again. But 
if you haven't, just try it, and see why Uncle Sam is buying 
over 5,000,000 barrels of Atlas to build the Panama Canal. 

Haven't you heard that people usually call Atlas— 

“The Standard by which all other makes are measured?” 


Have you our FREE 168 page Farm Book on concrete work? Write us for it now 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas. write to 


THE ATLAS S28tsne CEMENT CO, Deptl, 30 Broad St.,N¥. 


Chicago—Philadelphia 


Largest productivecapacity of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day. 


AILASG 


PORTLAND 





Next Year With 
66 ‘ 99 Seed 
Corn King” orn 
Dryer and Storage Racks 


Boost your corn yield by drying your seed corn per feci/y. 
Corn King Storage Racks can help you doit. Seed Corn 
for the first prize corn in Illinois last year was dried in 
“Corn King” Racks. These racks let you “pigeon hole’”’ 
each ear byitself. Thousands of ears can be stored in one 
room without any two ears touching. 

This is the easiest and most economical way ever known for drying Sy 
— storing seed corn. Hang the racks in sections — one rack below 

re Other. i. 

Here’s amighty handy outfit to have when testing seed corn—every “i 
earin the whole rack is easily within reach. 

Last year Iowa men increased their corn crop 11 bushels per acre. 
This is due, : Imost entirel y toc asad . ‘ 
as well and maybe better—get a few rm Ki ner s and sce. Only 
a few bushels increase will more well pay for your racks. 

Each rack holds 100 ears—enough seed corn for seven acres. 
are easily shipped anywhere. Freight prepaid. 

Write for prices and ‘‘Boosting the Yield Per Acre.’ Address 


THE MARTIN COMPANY, 17 State Street, Sac City, Iowa 


Racks 














See them 
at your 
dealer’s 
Gamble Equalizers even 
the pull to a fraction of 
a pound. Pull in direct 
line—no side draft—plenty 
of room—no chance of injuring 
horses’ legs with tucs, Each horse gets same share of pull. Gamble Equalizers made for 3, 4 or § horse. forfarm 
or dump wagons, re spreaders, potato diggers, harvesting machines, hay loaders and al! kinds of plows and wagons. 


° = ping satisfaction ar ad « loevery- 
amble Equalizers guaranteed #:::*" =" «roamed. 
are tt ne ori inal—the best— y pr 
tected by patents. Made of the very best material—will last many years. No others like them. Cost so little you 


can’t afford to do without them. See them at your implement dealer’s. If he doesn’t handle them, send us his 
name. We will see you are supplied. Get free illustrated catalogue showing full line Gamble Equalizers. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dep.5 _ , Carpentersville, ill. 


This windian test proves 
its perfection 




















Get New Soil on Your Farm « 


By deep tilling with the Spalding Deep Tilling Ma- 
chine. Goes down from 12 to 16 inches, mixes and 
ulverizes in one ge ation, practically re-making your 
arm. Increases yields. aves time. Makes more money. 
mS sers know. TI 1ere ar fart ners near you who will say deep 
ng they do. Write for their testimony 
and hetniioat. 
Spalding Department 6 
Gale Manufacturing Company, Albion, Mich. 














“When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Co-Operative Laundry 


In a recent issue of Farm, Stock and 
Home, J. A. Vye tells how the codper- 
ative creamery at Chatfield, Minnesota, 
successfully started a codperative 
laundry. We reproduce essential por- 
tions of the article: 

The officers of the Farmers’ Club, as 
well as those of the creamery, thought 
that the time had come to operate a farm- 
ers’ laundry in connection with the cream- 
ery; and that in order to make such an 
organization successful, the good will and 
support of the townspeople would be nec- 
essary as well as that of the patrons of 
the creamery. To focus the project, a big 
picnic with a program on coéperation was 
arranged. It was well advertised, and 
After an enjoyable din- 
its close those 


largely attended. 
ner came the program. At 
present were asked to vete on the advisa- 
bility of establishing a coéperative laun- 
dry. No constitutional provision could 
debar women from voting here. The re- 
sult was an emphatic expression in favor 
of the laundry. 

A committee was appointed, an organi- 
zation perfected within a few days, and 
prominent citizens began to canvass’ in 
the village and among the farmers to in- 
duce them to take stock in the new com- 
pany. The effort was at once successful. 
Two hundred and twenty-four families 
agreed to have their washing done at the 
new laundry, and subscribed $2,500 in 
stock towards its establishment in sums 
varying from $5 to $25. 

The new organization was made entirely 
distinct from that of the creamery, but 
the officers of the two companies were the 
same. Thus there was no opportunity for 
friction. A meeting of the creamery stock- 
holders was held, and it was voted to use 
the $2,000 of deferred dividends in the 
erection of an addition to the creamery in 
the form of an ell to the engine and boiler 
room, to be used as a laundry. This addi- 
tion, as well as light, heat, and power, 
were to be rented to the laundry organiza- 
tion at an annual rental determined by 
taking into consideration interest, depre- 
ciation, insurance, taxes, etc. This amount 
was to be adjusted fairly with no thought 
of profit, as many of the stockholders held 
shares in both companies. 

The officers began at once to build, pur- 
chase and install the machinery for a high 
grade laundry, for that is what the Chat- 
field laundry is. The building and equip- 
ment cost approximately $4,500—the build- 
ing $2,000 and the equipment $2,500. It is 
all paid for. 

The laundry addition to the creamery 
has between it and the butter working 
room the boiler, engine and coal room. 
This enables each plant to have free ac- 
cess to the power, and precludes any pos- 
sibility of contaminating the cream or but- 
ter from the laundry. One boiler supplies 
heat, power and steam, while the exhaust 
from the engine is sufficient to warm the 
drying room as well as to heat the water 
used in the laundry. 

The laundry equipment is as follows: 
Two three-apartment washers, one one- 
apartment washer, one extractor, which 
consists of a globular iron bowl punctured 
full of holes so that placing the wet cloth 
in it and revolving it at the rate of 1,600 
revolutions a minute, the water is en- 
tirely thrown out by centrifugal force; 
one deep wheel starcher, one starch cook- 
er, one five-roll mangle, through which 
the sheets, pillow cases, etc., are run to 
iron them; two compartment dry rooms: 
one combined ironing machine for ironing 
white shirts and collars; one neck band 
ironer; one tube shaper for shaping collar; 
one shaper for collars, and one standard 
seale for weighing the clothing. 

On November 30, 1912, the laundry was 
opened to the public. Not all the cream- 
ery patrons are patronizing it. It has ap- 
proximately 150 patrons, 75 of these being 
from the farms, and the balance from the 
village. The first year the creamery ran 
it had but 56 patrons. The laundry pat- 
ronage is growing and will continue to 
grow up to its full capacity, 200 patrons. 

There are in its employ a superintend- 
ent, Mr. L. J. Hecker, who receives $25 a 
week; Mrs. Lena Hecker, who gets 20 
cents an hour, and five girls whose wages 
are 15 cents an hour each. During Janu- 
ary and February the receipts from the 
laundry were $859.65, and the expenses, 
not including the rental for the building, 
heat and power, were $656.56, a difference 
in favor of the laundry of $203.09. Fifty 
per cent more work may be done with five 
additional helpers. This would materially 
reduce the cost of laundry work to the 
farmers without cutting down the net 
revenue. 

The charges are based largely on weight 
—a fixed price of 5 cents per pound being 
made for rough dried flat work and under- 
wear. Ironing is charged for at the rate 
of 15 cents an hour. In order to ascertain 
the average cost, the charges made to fifty 
patrons from each list, country and city, 
were added together and divided by fifty. 
In the country the list averaged 97.9 cents 
a@ week, while to the city folks the aver- 
age was 90.7 cents a week. The heavy 
overalls and work shirts from the coun- 
try are perhaps the cause of the farmers 
paying more. Of the fifty charges select- 











rT 
ed at random from the City list, the joy, 
est for a week was 45 cents, while the 
highest was $2.35. The lowest from = 
farm list was 45 cents, while the high 
was $1.95. 

The clothing is usually brought to the 
laundry in baskets with the owner, 
name attached. It is weighed, the artic) he 
counted, listed, marked and assorted, y, 
chemicals of any kind are used in the 
process of washing. The flannels are gj 
washed in cold water, that is, at about ¢ 
degrees Fahrenheit. They are then put 
into the extractor, taken out, and dried at 
about the same temperature. By keep; ing 
the temperature even, shrinking is ays ide 
ed. There are some flannels, however, con. 
taining dead wool—wool sheared from dead 
sheep—which the laundrymen say can not 
be washed without shrinking. The othe, 
clothing, after assorting, is placed jn the 
washer and washed. 

From here it is put into the extractor, 
which performs the service done ordinar. 
ily by a hand wringer. From here it goes 
to the drying room, mangle or basket 
be starched, depending on the nature of 
the goods. After the process is complete 
the clean clothes return to the table from 
which they started, to be thrown into 
compartment boxes for distribution. From 
these they are taken, checked and tied jn. 
to bundles ready for delivery. The meth- 
od of handling is so systematized that the 
machines are constantly in operation, and 
clothing that comes in today is usuaily 
ready for delivery on the morrow. So far 
they have been exceedingly fortunate jp 
returning the goods in good condition with 
scarcely a complaint on account of dam. 
aged or lost garments. It is a record that 
any laundry might be proud of. 

The building and equipment are of 
quality. This is especially true « 
machinery. Everything is new and of the 
latest and most modern type. The mangle 
has a protecting board hung entirely 
acros the feed roller with just room enough 
“between it and the roller to admit a thin 
garment. The least touch on this board 
with the hand will stop the entire mangle. 
This is a feature of protection to the one 
feeding the machine. The building hasa 
cement foundation, wooden floors, but un- 
derneath each machine a solid base of ce- 
ment. The outside is double boarded with 
paper between, while the inside is sealed 
on top of a layer of paper. The room is 
well lighted by windows on the sides and 
end, while two ventilators through the roof 
give egress to foul odors or steam. In 
fact, the laundry is very free from objec- 
tions so far as a place to work in is con- 
cerned. It is much unlike an ordinary room 
where laundering is being done, and large- 
ly because of its good construction. 

The one man who, perhaps more than 
any other, is responsible for the suc ‘ess of 
the Chatfield Coéperative Laundry, not 
only the first farmers’ coéperative laundry 
in Minnesota, but in the United States, is 
Mr. C, J. Manahan, secretary and manager 
of the creamery and laundry. Mr. Mana- 
han is a farmer. He has good sense, good 
business judgment, and the abilty to lead 
others to do things for their betterment. 
He is quiet, unassuming, and naturally 
reticent. He thinks, and acts afterwards. 

The success of the coéperative laundry 
js assured, and its development in con- 
nection with our best codperative cream- 
eries is but a question of a short time. It 
is another added blessing to the over- 
worked farm wife. While it does not ap- 
pear to be a producer such as the cream- 
ery is, adding to the farmers’ income. it 
indirectly is a productive enterprise. 7! 
lifting of this heavy burden fron 
farmers’ wives gives them the tin 
strength for other duties. Throug! 
they will be able fi 


the 
est 


to increase the eff 
of the farm home many times mo: 
enough to recompense for the week) 
lay at the laundry. The product fro: 
other cow, a few chickens, or a we 
garden will be more than sufficient, 
nothing of the comfort and pleasw 
relief brings. 

This laundry at Chatfield has a! 
increused the popularity of the crea’ 
A community of farmers near ther: 
have been shipipng their cream to « 
points, are now discussing the for 
of a cream route, that they may ! 
their cream to the Chatfield creamery 
that they may have their laundry wor 
done there. With a number of farn ers I 
talked about the expense of having PIT 
washing done at the laundry. I had 
posed that there would be some obj: 
on account of the added cost to their busi- 
ness. Not a complaint was given. 08 
the other hand, they were almost unani- 
mous in praise of this new way of lighteD- 
ing the work of the farm home. 


K 





His Lesson Learned. 

A darkey had been tried and —_ 
guilty of murder, and was sentenced | 
hung. The time set for the execution ‘had 
arrived, and the condemned negro was 
led to the scaffold. 

“Rastus,” said the sheriff, “have you 
anything to say before the sentence of the 
law is carried into execution?” ; 

“No, boss,” replied the prisoner, - 
ain't no speechifier, but I suttenly be- 
lieves dis am gwine to be a lesson °? 
me.’’—Philadelphfa Telegraph. 





9, 1913. 
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CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES which are due to arrive in New York, | shank Secret family. She is one of the | young boars of the breed. In the three 
pares August 20th. can assure our custom- | good cows of the breed, having size and | shows Mr. Gaffey exhibited his herd a 
SHORT-HORNS. ers, old and new, big, rugged, young draft | quality combined, as well as beef and | year ago, including Sioux City, he won 
Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls Stallions. Our second shipment will ar- | milk, and being of ideal type and char- | six sweepstakes and championships, and 
Oct. 10—-Fran . a » | rive at the importing saies stables, Clin- | acter. Mr. George is one of Iowa’s most | in all forty ribbons. Wallaces’ Farmer 
jowa. ¢. J. MeMasters, Altona, Til ton, lowa, the first week in September. prosperous farmers, and is strictly reli- readers will find Mr. Gaffey in barn six 
Oct. 1o—~- i ents Plymouth, i. They will consist of Percherons and | able. We are pleased to recommend him | at the Sioux City fair this year. Dor’t 
oct. 16—K Cash, Jf. “Parnell, Iowa; Shires.”’ Mr. Champlin’s letter was writ- | and his herd to our readers wanting good | fail to look him up. Mr. Gaffey’s card 
Oct. 16— 1 i iamsburg, lowa i i. a “ London. | While in England this stock. He is nicely located just a mile | begins with this issue. 
sale at \\ 1" tsi iets time, Mr. Champlin was invited to be @]| from town, and will be pleased to have 
get, 22—3 ee ge — aa: ae on judge at the Enghen show. He reports | those interested come and see what he NEUBERGER’S CHESTERS. 
‘Alex. Mitchell, sper, 1 ar , aor Ayes had a big display of horses and | has. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer Mr. August Neuberger, of Wesley, Ia 
““)3--E. C. Forrest, “Miles, Iowa. i gc Piet 7 in} T th when writing. raised ninety-two pigs this season. This 
¢ g—J. A. Richardson, Wall Lake, Ia. Se at DICKEY’S DUROCS. is the home of Joe Cannon, Chief Kos- 
Dee 19-C. A. Oldson, Wall Lake, Lowa. adverusement, Mr. James Mackoy, of suth and Combination 3d. Joe Cannon 
Dec. 17_-C. A. Saunders, Manilla, lowa, | Farragut, lowa, writes: “I have enjoyed The one hundred spring pigs raised by | is a hog weighing a considerable above 
‘gale at South Omaha. a brisk demand for all my stock, and to | Mr, F. H. Dickey, of Emmetsburg, Iowa, | the 80%-pound mark. He was success~- 
nen 18—Geo. M. Vader, Churdan, Iowa. date have inquiries from several different | are largely by his senior herd boar, Royal | fully used by W. F. La Doux, of Spirit 
jan. is—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. _ states. Among my recent sales was a fine Colonel, he being a son of the champion Lake, preceding his advent into this herd, 
an. eo__Geo. E. Barkley, Sioux Falls, S. D. | herd consisting of six brood sows to Wm. | Freed’s Colonel. As usual, Mr. Dickey | where he is doing excellent service. Com- 


Jan. 23— 
SHORT-HORNS AND POLANDS. 


Oct. g—J. M. Stewart, Ainsworth, Iowa. 


HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 21—Cyrus Tow, Norway, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct. 23-Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 


§D- ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

oct. 1—J. R. Horswell, Estherville, Towa. 

Oct. 145—Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 

Oct. 16—Jno. Cash, Jr., Parnell, Iowa. 

CATTLE, HOGS AND SHEEP, ALL 
BREEDS. 


4—Dell Rapids Improved Live Stock 
On oedera Assn., Dell Rapids, S. D. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 


lowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 


sept. 2—J. H. Cope, Carlisle, Iowa; at fair 
grounds, Des Moines. 

Oct. 4—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Oct. 10—Williams Bros., Villisca, Iowa, 

Oct. 10—Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls, 
Jowa. 

Oct. 13—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowa. 

Oct. 15—Wm. Grooters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Oct. 23—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Jan. 20—E. Gritters, Perkins, Iowa. 

Jan.2i—Mrs. Peter Ellerbroek & 
Sheldon, Iowa. 

._22—Henry Bros., Sheldon, Iowa. 

Jan. 23—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 

Jan. 24—Harry Uittenbogaard, Archer, Ia. 

Feb. 2—Ida Rogness, Hills, Minn. 

Feb. 3—A. C. Lanham, Aurelia, Iowa. 

Feb. 6—J. M. Giasier, St. James, Minn. 

Feb. 9—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 

Feb. 10—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 

Feb. 13—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 

Feb. 16-—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 

Feb. 17—G. J. Bloemendaal, Alton, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Wm. Grocters, Boyden, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—J. T. Molloy, Albion, Iowa. 

Feb. 24—R. R. Blake, Dallas Center, Iowe. 

Feb. 26-—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS. 


Oct. 3—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 10—C. M. Stout, Rose Hill, Iowa. 
Oct.21—M. J. De Wolf, Letcher, S. D. 
Oct.22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 
Oct.23—Frank Ginsbach, Del! Rapids, 


§. D. 
=. 13—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Sheldon, 
owa, 
>. 14—-W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
inn. 
Jan. 15—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Jan.19—A. J. Leech, Luverne, Minn. 
Jan.20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan.2i1—R. C. Veenker, George, [fowa. 
Jan. 22—C. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—Geo. E, Barkley, Sioux Falis, S. D. 
Jan. 24—Henry Mah ot Sheldon, Iowa. 
Jan. 27—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. E. Walden, Washta, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa. 
Feb. 5—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—-M. E. Merfeld & Son, Greene, Ia. 
Feb. 11I—L. E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 
Feb. 12—S. O. Smalling, La Porte City, Ia. 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Oct. 14—M. W. Young, Ankeny, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—J. H. Stewart, Dickens, Iowa. 
Feb. 13—G. H. Tutt, Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 25—John F. Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 


HAMPSHIRES. 

Nov. 3—A. G. Mills, Spencer, Iowa. 
SHROPSHIRES. 

Oct. 22—Matt Ginsbach, Hartford, S. D. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes tn or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 

electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
an be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
@ late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Jersey cattle are advertised by E. S. 
Buffum, of Le Roy, Decatur county, Ia. 
Mr. Buffum has a number of good young 
bulls for sale, and also some cows in milk, 
and he will be pleased to describe them 
to our readers or to have them come to 
Ste him. In addition to the Jerseys, he 
a Poland China boars and sows. Note 
us advertisement in this issue. 

_Mr. A. L, Neville, prominent Duroc Jer- 
ped breeder at Aurelia, Iowa, recently sold 
through Wallaces’ Farmer two fall boars 
he $116. They went to two brothers by 
tae hame of Dielrich, one living in Ne- 
teers and one in Iowa. They were both 
¥ Goldcn Model 224. Mr. Neville has two 
‘ners of fall farrow good enough to ship 

0 any breeder, sired by his star herd boar 
—Model A—and their dam is Miss Mort- 
gge Lifter, by Sioux Chief, he a line-bred 
tTimson Wonder boar. Mr. Neville’s card 
— regularly in our advertising col- 


Sons, 
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oe. lL. Champlin, of Champlin Bros., 
anton, Towa, well known as importers 
of high-class draft horses, writes: “I am 
shipping forty h of Per- 
cherons, Belgians, about equal numbers, 





T. Church, ot Aledo, lll. Also a young 
herd consisting of four spring gilts and 
boar not related, and on receipt of same, 
D. A. Popham, of HKockford, lowa, sent 
a repeat order for five more. Among oth- 
er satisfied customers are C. D. Kirk- 
patrick, of Keota; A. G. Gruwell, of West 
Branch, and Wm. Woods, of Patterson, 
Mo. My fall litters will soon begin to 
arrive, and we wil have a nice bunch of 
weanlings for sale this season. I want 
your readers to watch for my ad this 
fall, as I will have a fine lot of boars 
ready for service. I will show at the 
Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Illinois 
state fairs, and 1 want everyone inter- 
ested in hogs to look up my exhibit. lL 
do not want them to come to the fairs 
without paying me a visit.”’ 

M. W. Myers, Beaman, Iowa, is now 
offering several young Short-horn bulls 
for saie which will interest our readers 
looking for something good at moderate 
prices. They include a good yeariing 
Cruickshank Flora bull sired by King 
Banff 3d. He is a dark red of good 
lines, good length and good head, with 
plenty of bone and size. His dam is 
Orange Flora, a fine red cow sired by 
Orange Duke 3d, and out ef Flora C., by 
Prince Victor. The others include a year- 
ling Scotch topped bull, and one coming 
a year old, the latter out of Cedar wn 
Arabella 2d, a good family, and this 
young bull is a fine representative of the 
family. Both of these bulls are sired by 
King Banff 3d, who is a splendid breeding 
son of King Banff, by Imp. Lord Banff. 
The dam of King Banff 3d was Imp. 
Fairy Violet, by Master Archer. Mr. 
Myers used King Banff 3d for several 
years with good success, and now has a 
Scotch bull, Advertiser, to take his place. 
Advertiser is of very choice Cruickshank 
breeding, and is a typical Scotch bull o¢ 
the blocky type, red in color. Mr. Myers’ 
breeding herd is composed of a spiendid 
lot of matrons of the right type, that 
were selected because they were good in- 
dividuals, backed up by choice breeding. 
A number of Cruickshank families are 
represented, and he also has some choice 
ones of Bates breeding, with good Scotch 
tops. See announcement, and write Mr. 
Myers if interested in buying, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. He 
would be pleased to have you come and 
see him, and if you do, you will find him 
one of the prosperous, reliable farmers of 
Grundy county. 

SHORTER’S DUROCS. 

Mr. L. E. Shorter, of Shell Rock, Iowa, 
is a young man building up a herd of 
Durocs with a view to not only bettering 
his own condition, but to be of value to 
his fellowman, who procures breeding 
stock from him. He has not hesitated 
when in need of additional stock to pay 
the price necessary to get that most de- 
sirable. A sow which Mr. Shorter added 
to his herd last winter, and which is 
worthy of note, is a fall yearling sow, 
bred by Wm. Reed. She is a daughter 
of Chief Select, and her dam was by old 
Advancer. She is one of the good things 
that has come from the herd where she 
was bred, and she has a litter of spring 
pigs by the junior Minnesota champion, 
Chief's Model 2d. There is one other 
Chief Select sow in the herd, and one by 
Chief Select Jr. Others are by Adams 
Express (full brother to Crimson Won- 
der), Golden Model Jr., Waveland’s Ohio 
Chief and Janssen’s Chief. Mr. Shorter 
is quoting prices on three fall boars, and 
those of spring farrow by boars named 
in the advertisement elsewhere in this 
issue. 


G. H. GEORGE’S SHORT-HORNS. 

Mr. G. H. George, of Monticello, Iowa, 
who is advertising Short-horn bulls, was 
visited last week by a Wallaces’ Farmer 
representasive, who found everything in 
good shape at his fine home, except a 
field of corn which was badly damaged by 
the wind. Mr. George now has one of the 
largest and best Short-horn herds of the 
state, and largely of the best Scotch 
breeding. His senior herd bull, Young 
Ringmaster, is really a remarkable indi- 
vidual. He is of the blocky type, and 
combines great scale and quality. His 
weight is 2,500 pounds, in just ordinary 
condition. He is well proportioned, and 
attracts favorable attention, as do his 
calves. He is a Cruickshank Emma, 
sired by Ringmaster, also a very large 
bull of excellent qualities. Mr. George is 
also using a red Sultan bred bull which 
is the second Sultan bull he has had re- 
cently. His former Sultan bul! was Sul- 
tan’s Fashion, by the champion bull, 
Leader of Fashion. Mr. George has some 
very promising calves by Sultan’s Fash- 
ion, among them being one or two of the 
most promising young Scotch bulls the 
Farmer representative has seen recently. 
One of these is a heavy built roan out of 
Red Victuria 2d, one of the good daugh- 
ters of Imp. Red Knight. Among the old- 
er bulls for sale is an extra good Scotch 
yearling sired by Choice Prince, he of 
Choice Goods breeding, while the dam of 
this promising young bull is the dam of 
Young Ringmaster. She is a very fine, 
blocky, red cow. The bull is dark red, 
and of the thick, smooth, blocky type. 
Anyone looking for a good white Scotch 
bul will find a very promising one in this 
h The sire is Marigold Sailor, and 
his dam Secret Sally, by Rustic Sultan. 
Secret Sally descends from the imported 
cow, Sally 8th, and belongs to the Cruick- 





has a growthy lot of stuff to offer. He 
has bred for size for a number of years, 
which has been found to be to his ad- 
vantage. The dam of Royal Colonel was 
by the 900-pound Manley Orion. Mr. 
Dickey’s former herd boar, Colonel’s 
King, was among the biggest of the 
breed. The seven fall boars being offered 
are all by Colonel's King, and are big, 
stretchy, big-boned boars. Besides the 
Royal Colonel spring pigs, Mr. Dickey 
has a few by D.’s Crimson Wonder, he 
by old Crimson Wonder I Am, and by 
Roy’s Wonder, a grandson of both Man- 
ley Orion and the champion Red Won- 
der. Mr. Dickey has a well equipped hog 
ranch, and he gives the Durocs his per- 
sonal attention. Their thriftiness and 
good growth is not an accident. He will 
have no difficulty in pleasing parties who 
will come and inspect_his herd. One 
year ago last winter a Wallaces’ Farmer 
reader came to inspect this herd from 
Arizona, and was so well pleased with it 
that he took home with him forty head. 
Note Mr. Dickey’s card in this issue, and 
He detailed information correspond with 
m. 
STEWART’S CHESTER WHITES. 


After judicious culling, Mr. J. H. Stew- 
art, of Dickens, Iowa, has seventy spring 
boars to offer for breeding purposes. Few 
breeders are more successful hog raisers 
than Mr. Stewart. He grows them big at 
@ given age, and grows a lot of them 
each year. It is not uncommon for him 
to have gilts weighing 400 pounds at elev- 
en months of age. Mr. Stewart has used 
@ continuation of good sires for many 
years, and as a result he has a herd of 
hogs particularly strong in their backs, 
with plenty of bone, length and size. It 
may also be said that the undesirable 
pigs in the herd are surprisingly few. The 
uniform size and type are the features of 
this year’s pig crop. They are by mature 
sires, and a good portion of their dams 
were mature. One of these sows, Lady 
White, a daughter of Enterprise 2d, Mr. 
Stewart has sold produce from to the 
extent of $2,000, and he has her and her 
spring litter in the herd now. No mis- 
take will be made in procuring seed stock 
of this nature for one’s herd. The sires 
are named in the advertisement, else- 
where in this issue. For prices and other 
information, write Mr. Stewart. 


FAIN’S DUROCS. 

Spring and fall boars with type and 
breed character may be obtained from Mr. 
H. S. Fain, of Emmetsburg, Iowa. Fain’s 
Select, by Chief Select, is the boar to 
which credit is largely due in improving 
the type and increasing the size in this 
herd. Fain’s Select is a boar that repro- 
duces his good qualities to a marked e- 
gree. The fact that spring gilts sired by 
him averaged $60 in Mr. Fain’s last sale 
is strong argument in favor of their pop- 
ularity. Fain’s Select is the sire of the 
ten fall boars being offered, and a part 
of the spring pigs. Those not by him 
are mostly by Missouri Model Top Jr. and 
out of daughters of Fain’s Select. Mis- 
souri Model Top Jr. is much the same 
sort of a hog as his sire, Missouri Model 
Top, that sold publicly last winter to go 
to South Dakota for $450. In young boars 
Mr. Fain has something classy to offer. 
Write him for particulars. 


LAUSTER’S POLAND CHINAS. 

You can buy Poland China fall and spring 
boars from Mr. G. Lauster, of Thornton, 
Iowa. Mr. Lauster’s herd was founded 
largely from the Oakwood herd, owned by 
C. H. Porter, and is therefore of the big 
type. Among the fall boars are three 
grandsons of Chief Price Again that are 
very desirable; plenty of length, good 
backs, feet and bone. Their sire, Laus- 
ter’s Chief, is also the sire of a part of 
the sixty-five spring pigs. The balance 
are by the Hubert Dawley boar, Bob 
Bood, he being by the Henry Dorr show 
boar, Standard Tecumseh. Mr. Lauster’s 
herd of brood sows will compare with the 
better class of big type sows to be found 
throughout the hog belt. Prospective 
buyers will find it to their interest to in- 
spect Mr. Lauster’s herd. His card be- 
gins with this issue. 


GAFFEY’S CHESTER WHITES. 

The Chester Whites never gave better 
promise for Mr. W. E. Gaffey, of Storm 
Lake, Iowa, than they do this year. Last 
season Mr. Gaffey’s herd passed through 
the cholera, but he saved nearly all of 
his old sows and his noted herd boar, Sam 
B., a boar that in 1910 and 1912 won 
championship honors at the Sioux City 
fair. With the above foundation, Mr. 
Gaffey has raised 130 spring pigs, and 
these have been immunized with the si- 
multaneous method for preventing hog 
cholera. These pigs have responded un- 
der Mr. Gaffey’s care most satisfacforily. 
They are larger than most pigs a month 
older. He has two February litters that 
are extra large, and among them are six 
boars that will come near suiting the 
careful buyer. One of the litters is by 
Sam B. and out of his valued sow Peach 
Bud, that may be seen at the Sioux City 
fair this fall. Mr. Gaffey has four fall 
boars to offer and one summer yearling. 
The latter is recorded as Young Sam, and 
he is good enough that he should be at 
the head of some first-class herd. He 
has great length and bone, and is strong 
in all the essential points. He is the 
sire of three or four litters in the Gaffey 
herd. We th he is one of the coming 


bination 3d is a full brother to Combirya- 
tion 2d, the 800-pound hog that won first 
at Des Moines, and is said to be the best 
son of the many times champion Combi- 
nation, and a noted sire of winners. In 
the herd are daughters of St. Elmo, four 
times champion at state fairs, and others 
strong in the blood of Chickasaw Chief. 
Mr. Neuberger has a growthy lot of young 
boars to offer. Note his announcement 
in this issue. 


THE MILLER-WILLSIE DUROCS. 


Two good herds of Duroc Jerseys may 
be found at Prosper, Minn. One is owned 
by Mr. R. M. Miller, and one by Mr. G. H. 
Willsie. Their combined spring pig crop 
Numbers about 325 head. Red Tecumseh 
and Chief Defender are owned jointly by 
these gentlemen and have been freely used 
in the herd. Red Tecumseh won sixth place 
at Des Moines in 1910, and a litter brother 
won first in same class. Red Tecumseh 
also won first and sweepstakes at La 
Crosse interstate fair, and at local shows. 
Chief Defender, by Defender, weighed 700 
pounds at seventeen months. He is a big- 
boned, high-backed hog, of great scale. 
General Select, by Chief Select, is the 
sire of eighteen litters, and a right good 


boar he is. He possesses size and qual- 
ity. A few fall boars are being offered 
by General Select. R. J.’s Medium 4th, 


litter sister to the top sow in the 1913 
Harding sale, has four boars and two sows 
by Colonel Gano. Another sow of same 
litter as one above mentioned has a litter 
by R. J.’s Wonder. A Colonel Gano sow 
has a litter by Big Wonder, a boar that 
was in the money at Des Moines in 1912. 
A Chief Select sow has a litter of good 
pigs by Chief Defender. Other sows are 
by Crimson Indicator, Crimson Wonder If 
Know, Model Chief 7th, Union View Chief, 
bred by Reed, and Colonel [ra Jackson. 
These gentlemen will sell either boars or 
gilts, and in lots to suit the purchaser. 
Mr. Miller also maintains a good herd of 
Aberdeen Angus. They never buy seed 
stock except of the best quality and blood 
lines. Look up their advertisement in this 
issue and write them. 


LA DOUX’S CHESTER WHITES. 


You can buy Chester White fall and 
spring boars from Mr. W. F. La Doux, of 
Spirit Lake, Iowa, that are the real busi- 
ness sort. Mr. La Doux takes much pride 
in his herd, and justly so. He is raising 
better hogs than he was two years ago, 
and, judging from the manner in which he 
is going about it, he will continue to im- 
prove hig herd as time goes by. In his 
herd boar, Gold Coin, Mr., La Doux has a 
remarkable boar, with scale and show 
form. His sire, Wonder, was first in class 
at the Iowa State Fair in 1912. Fifteen 
fall boars are being offered, sired by Gold 
Coin. Two of the most lengthy, and which 
we selected as best, are out of a Joe 
Cannon dam, second dam White Rose, by 
Dunbar’s Choice. Among the lot is show 
material. Gold Coin is also the sire of a 
good portion of the eighty spring pigs, 
while Silver Dollar, out of a dam by the 
champion Sam B., is the sire of the bal- 
ance. Mr. La Doux is in a position to 
interest anyone wanting a Chester White 
boar. He has a good young Short-horn 
bull, too, that will please the beef type 
fancier. Mr. La PDoux will exhibit at the 
Sioux City Fair Gold Coin and a goodly 
number of his get. Be sure to look him up 
if there. Mr. La Doux’s card begins with 
this issue. 


PLEASANT HILL DUROCS. 

Mr. B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, Towa, 
for many years a staunch supporter of 
the Duroc Jersey and Red Polled cattle, 
begins his card with this issue of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. After carefully culling, 
Mr. Samuelson has sixty boars from his 
spring crop of pigs, suitable to send out 
for breeding purposes. It is a noticeable 
fact that this herd presents a uniformity 
of type that is hard to get away from. 
It shows the effect of diligent effort and 
study, such as can only be accomplished 
by years of experience. And in speaking 
of Mr. Samuelson, there is this to be said 
of him: He never sends out a poor hog. 
He values his reputation higher than the 
doliar. The methods which he pursues 
have enabled him to most substantially 
equip one of the best farms in Sac county, 
Iowa, which is surpassed by none in pro- 
ductiveness. In Mr. Samuelson’s March 
7, 1913, sow sale, fifty-nine head were sold 
for an average of $51, and two head were 
disposed of at private treaty the same 
day; and of the sixty-one head sold, every 
one was in farrow, and every one farrowed 
at the date given. Many more good things 
could be said of this herd if space would 
permit. Drop Mr. Samuelson a line if in 
need of a boar, or go and see him. 


BEAVER VALLEY HOLSTEINS. 

A recent visit o the Beaver Valley 
Farm, at Cedar Falls, Iowa, found the 
herd of Holsteins in flourishing condition. 
The fact that no females have been sold 
from the herd as yet gives it a substan- 
tial increase since our visit one year ago. 
Bulls have been in strong demand, and at 
prices which insure a profit to the buyer 
as well as the seller. The last two dis- 
posed of brought $200 and $225 each. The 
senior herd bull is Paul Cornucopia Amer- 
ica 2d. His dam, Netherland Anna De 
Kol, yielded in milk last May 2,759 pounds, 
or in butter 110.4 pounds. The junior herd 
bull, Dutchland Hengerfeld Colantlia Lad, 





is a son of the great Colantha Johanna 
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Fields herd. The 
his ee 


Lad, at the head of the 
combined amount of butter from 

and grand-dam for seven days was 3 
pounds. ‘The females in this herd are rep- 
resentatives of the Vail, Cornucopia and 
De Kol families, mainly, and all are A. R. 
©. cows with two exceptions, and they 
could be. Three half-sisters to the junior 
herJ bull yielded over thirty-three tons of 
milk in one year at an average age of two 
years, ten months and twenty days. Av- 
erage yield of milk being 22,300 pounds, 
Two of them held the junior championship 
of the world as two-year-olds. Six cows 
in Beaver Va!ley herd yielded an average 
of over 400 pounds of butter in one year. 
Ida May, at eight months lactation, has 
produced over 9,50) pounds of milk,%or 299 
pounds of butter, and giving 25 
pounds of milk per day, and with no grain. 
It is the purpose of the proprietor of Bea- 
ver Valley Farm to breed nothing less 
than 400-pound cows, or those giving not 
less thar 10,000 pounds of milk annually. 
When in need of a young bu’ correspond 
with Beaver Valley Farm, as per the ad- 
vertisement which appears regularly in 
our advertising columns. 


KEEP YOUR AUTOMOBILE WELL 
OILED 


is sf] 


Farmer who 


first time 


The reader of Wallaces’ 
is using an automobile for the 
this season will find that the proper oil- 
ing of the motor means satisfactory serv- 
ice, and that no care should be neglected 
to see that the motor is properly lubri- 
cated. A book that gives helpful infor- 
mation on the subject of oiling the motor 
is the neat little pamphlet just issued by 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J., under the title of ‘‘Lubricat- 
ing the Motor.” It gives a diagram of a 
gasoline engine and shows just what oil 
to use for the different parts of the en- 
zine, and also for the transmission, the 
wheels, etc., to give the best satisfac- 
tion They tell why certain oils are best 
for certain parts of the motor, and why 
jt is necessary that these parts be oiled 
more frequently than others In short, it 
goes into the subject of oiling the auto- 
mobile, thoroughly, and our readers can 
not but profit by the careful reading of 
the booklet. The Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co. write us that they will be glad to 
forward copy of this interesting little 
booklet on receipt of postal card or letter 
request, providing mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer is made when writing. They are 
manufacturers of Dixon's Standard auto- 
mobile lubricants, comprising Dixon's mo- 
tor graphite, graphite grease, graphite 
cup greases, gear lubricant, etc., and they 
will be giad to send full information con- 
cerning their lubricants as desired. They 
want you to be sure to secure the booklet 
above mentioned. 


A CORN CRIB PLAN BOOK FREE. 


The John Deere Plow Co., Moline, TIlL., 
call particular attention to corn = erfb 
plans, and they furnish not only the plans 
in book form, but also blue prints, in a 
special advertisement on page 1179. They 
are makers of the John Deere farm ele- 
vator and wagon dump, and these plans 
enable the corn crib owner to get the 
most possible room out of his crib when 
the dump is used. They tell some of the 
many desirable features of their John 
Deere elevator in the special advertise- 
ment above referred to, and they will be 
giad to have you look it up, and to write 
them a postal card or letter request, ask- 
ing for Booklet No. ‘‘A.””. The corn crib 
plan booklet will come to you by return 
mail. Read the advertisement, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LOW-DOWN, BROAD.-TIRED, 
WHEEL 


. 


STEEL 


Wheels by means of which the ordinary 
farm wagon can be quickly converted 
into the low-down, broad-tired sort, are 
made by the Havana Metal Wheel Co., 
Box 18, Havana, Ill. If you give them 
the exact dimensions of your axle, as 
asked for on their order sheet, they guar- 
antee their wheels to fit, and they will 
be glad to quote you a price on wheels, 
or they will be glad to quote you price on 
a low-down wagon complete if you pre- 
fer. Their catalogue gives full particu- 
lars concerning Havana wheels and wag- 
ons, and a postal card or letter request 
will bring it. 








MISCELLANEOU s. 


STALLIONS 


Home-bred draft stal- 
lions, $250 to 8650. Guar- 
antee to sell you imported 
stallions for less money 
than any firm in America. 
Come to a live stallion 
market and see all draft 
breeds. 


A. LATIMER WILSON 


Creston, - - Iowa 


Spirit Lake Chester Whites 


Meet Us at Sioux City, 
Sept. 15th to 19th 


We will exhibit Gold Coin 21439 and several 
of his get. 

Fall and spring boars ready to ship of the business 
sort and at moderate prices, 


Ww. F. LA DOUX, 





Spirit Lake, Iowa 


pUROC JERSEYS FOR SALE 


ther sex, not related, February and March 
my at $20 to #25 each, Bia d by Cherry Chief and 
others, We prefer to ship before you pay. 


s.P.& C. M. c ARK, Birmingham, Iowa 





I. C. and Chester White boars and 
e sows. Young stock a specialty. 
Prolific, large kind 


gilts: Bred 
Mated, no akin, 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota, Ill. 





MULE bce’ HOGeS. 


—_—e_eOOOOOOOOO 


Mulefoot Hogs 7°, b0= ist tives 


get to market. 
They are quiet mothers and prolific. No hog makes 
more weight from a pound of feed than they. Fall 
and spring boars for sale with length and weight. 
Can furnish pairs and trios not akin. 


FARGO & MYERS, Kedfield, So. Dak. 





Aug. 29, 1915, 








HBAMPSHIRES. 


~~ errr 
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SHEEP. 





SUMMIT FARM HAMPSHIRES 
Nothing left for sale but 15 
last of August gilts which 
we will breed to suit custom- 
ers. Fine crop of over a bun- 
dred early March pigs, with 
i Pat Maloy, Compeer, Gen. 
Allen, Gen. Tifton, Shelby 
Lad and Stone’s Duke for 
Write or come and see us. Farm 

AXWi 


their grand sires. 
ELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lows 


adjoins city limits. L 





AMPSHIKRE SWINE, Hereford Bulls. 
I 12 fall boars by CHEROKEE Lab and PETERSON’S 
CuHorce, both first prize Sioux City winners. Also 
am offering Peterson’s Choice, a great senior year- 
ling. Polled and horned Hereford bulls of choice 
quality from 10 to 15 months old. 


¥. 0.5 oO. PETERSON, Galva, fowa 


Hampshire ‘Boars for Sale 
20 head, the pick of this year’s crop, sired by a 
grand son of Stone’s Duke 636, and out of General 
Tipton bred dams. Priced for quick sales. Farm 1 
mile west of Ewart. 
J. A. WATSON, R. F. D.. Grinnell, lowa 


HAMPSHIR 


Wm. Z 





Sows, bred for September farrow. 
Also spring boars. 


Zwemke - Galva, lowa 











New Blooded 
BERKSHIRES 


for your herd. selectedand 
developed for years for 
breeding and marketing 
Ualities. Hardy, pedigreed 
‘ock of all ages to select from. 
Morgan Berks win prizes every- 
)| where and make you most money 
either as blooded stock or for 
market. You can’t buy a faulty 
animal here, and our service 

is perfect in every respect. 
Write for full particulars, 


Morgan Farm 
Beloit, Wis. 


Berkshire Boars 


for sale of spring farrow sired by Varden’s Ar- 
wal. They are line bred Premier Longfellow 
68600 pigs. Price each 618. 
Cc. MB. McMILLIN, 








Lohrville, lowa 





JERSEYS. 





The Jersey 


The Jersey gives richer 

milk and more butter than 

any other known breed, at a 

lower keeping cost. She does it 

continuously and rsistently. 

Her milk and butter bring better 

«=k than the product of any other 

dairy b . That's where quality 

does count. Jersey facts free. Write 
now. We have no cows for sale. 


AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d Street, New York 





Registered Jerseys 


gilt edge butter stock, young bulls ready for service 
and cows {n milk. Also some fall yearling Poland. 


Chima boars and sows. Call on or write 
E.S.BUFFUM, LeRoy, Decatur Co.. Ia. 





AUCTIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 


JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Iiinole 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

ACTUAL PRACTICE TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 6 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world, Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


J. L. MciLRATH 


GRINNELL, IOWA 


Live Stock Auctioneer 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Write me when thinking of holding a sale. 


JOHN D. SNYDER 


HUTCHINSON, KAS. 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


All Breeds Cattle and Draft Horse Sales Especially. 


OliverS. Johnson 
TIPTON, |OWA 
THE IOWA AUCTIONEER 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Experience in breeding, feeding, showing and sell- 
ing. Write for terms and dates. 


GEO. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 


J.R. THOMPSON 


MERRILL, IOWA 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Please mention this paper when writing. 









































ELK GROVE SHROPSHIRES 


Twent 
and Sigh Yearling, 


'WO-Year-oig 





Imp. Acton Reynold and Wardwell’s Low-to-the-Ground. 
Fifteen pounds of wool per clip was taken 
Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


strong boned rams. 
from some of them. 


rams for ga) 
ey are extr y aired 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan iow 





East View Shropshires For Sale 


25 yearling rams and afew yearling show ewes, 
sired by Imp. Delta, winner of ist in open class 
at Des Moines on get of sire, siring the first prize 
ram lamb and first and second prize ewe lamb at 
same show. New importation to arrive about Aug. 
ist. containing both sexes Look me up at the lowa 
State Fair. E. L. BITTERMAN, Mason City, lowa. 


Pike Timber Stock Farm 


Forty good 1, 2 and 3 year old Sbropshire rams, all 
sired by an imported ram and out of ewes sired by 
imported rams. The ewes also directly descended 
from imported ewes. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 





20 recorded rams and. 50 ewes 


SHROPSHIRES for sale, at reasonable prices. 


A. T. Guthrie - Newton, lowa 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


'15 Choice Shropshire Rams Rans 


Yearlings, 2-year-olds and 3-year-olds, G 
ity, size and fleece. Carefully bred and Dae gua 
give satisfaction as flock headers. Also over . 
ewes of various ages. My flock is wel} bred, goed 
inspection invited. Write me if you can’t yj Our 
farm. Cc. J. WALKINSON sit my 
Jasper Co., KR. 2, Colfax, fax. lows 


(25 Reg. Shropshires 


Thirty one eg two-year-old Op 25 lamb ra 
These rams are sired by one of the best imporuh 
Minton rams in America, and are from {maported agy 
American bred ewes. Also a nice lot of ewes of aig. 


ferent ages for sale. 
c. B. WALK ER, Memphis, Mo. 
en. 2 years “old. Alap 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS },252 2,2" 01 tie 


each. FE. O. SMITH, waseeae Iowa. 











ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





BULLS 


12 ANGUS BULLS 12 


Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE 


mM. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Ul. 


Angus Bulls for Sale 


From Glenmere Herd 


Headed by Morning Star 2d, best breeding son of 
Black Woodlawn. Bulls include an Erica show year- 
ling and a Black Cap son of Black Woodlawn. 


Call or write 
P. J. LEAHY, Williamsburg, lowa 


ANGUS BULL 


The Iowa State College is offering a very good year- 
ling Angus bul! for sale at moderate price. Also 
boars and gilts of several breeds. Address 


DEAN OF AGRICULTURE 
lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


We are offering a superior 
ood of Pye of best breed- 

Am pricing them to 

suit the man with the es herd. Our herd is 
headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden gee oy ee are 
offering cows and heifers bred to bim e in- 
epection. R. WILKINSON © BON Mitcneliviie. Ta. 


Oak Glen Angus 


Herd headed by the 2100 Ib. Erica bull, Ex. 111595, 
champion at northern Jlowa’s leading fairs in 1912. A 
few young bulls for sale, including 2 two-year-olds. 
Good individuals, popular families, reasonable prices. 
Write W. 8S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 


Best families—Blackbirds, 
Angus Bulls Ericas, Prides, etc. One 
just 2 yrs., others yearlings. A. R. McMILLIN CO., 
Waterloo, lowa. 























SOLSTEINS. 





nny 


Sprucemead Farm Farm 


Short horns 


For sale—4 fine yound 
bulls, 6 Scotch heifers, = 
heifers soon due to calve; 
balance open. 


J. A. BENSON, Prop, 
So. Sth Ave. Sheldon, fe, 


ScoTCH SHORT-HORN BULIS 


sired by Earl of Avondale—2 roans and 2 reds, mostly 
around a year old; 1 Missie red out of a Scottish 
Champion dam; 1 out of Imp. Blinkbonny, red; 1 ey. 
tra good, thick, short legged roan, out of Princess B 
3d by Lord Banff Jr.; 1 Emma, roan. All good 
Prices reasonable. 


G. A. BONEWELL, 





Grinnell, Lowa 


Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. Mo, 


reeders 0 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Grandsons of Cumberland’s Last for sale, sired by 
efi Cumberland 2d 334809—one a high-class show 
pull. 

Also, choice Shropshire yearling rams for sale 
Inspection invited. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


sired by King Banff 3d 337720. One choice Cruick- 
shank Flora yearling, red, at very reasonable price, 
Also a good Scotch topped yearling, cheap, others 
coming yearlings. Call or write 
M. W. MYERS, 








Beaman, Iowa 


Wayside Farm Short-horns 


High class young bulls for sale. 
Auctioneer Pedigree Live Stock. 


@. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, lowa 
SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Alsotwo sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
- mM. F. WINSEKE, Rockford, lows 
Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Meds. Whites end Roans of the choicest bree- 
ing and right “individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. ay one mile from town 
@. H. GEO Monticello, Iowa 














Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most preiitantc dairy Saeed. great- 
estin ryt rane Kk, butter fat, and in vitality. 
si 7 ted ae Beoklets 
letein- ms Assn., L. Heughten, Sec’ 
Box 1 0 Ve. . 











Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 lbs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines. 

Woung bulls reads for service, fime individ. 
wals. Address 


BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowa 


sired by HKorndyke Queen 
DeKol’s Prince. Only four 
left old enough for use. All from 
A. R. O. dams and good 


individuals. 


GEES McKAY BROS., 
2 Registered Yearling Holstein Bulls 


One no record $100. Other bull, nearest dam’s 
record is 46 lbs. butter per week; more black than 
white; tuberculin tested; guaranteed every way. 
Price $165. G. G. WHITE, Elkader, Iowa. 





Buckingham, lowa 








OLSTEINS—Beautifully marked heifer and 

bull calves, 15-16 pure, 3 to 4 weeks old, $20 each, 
crated for shipment anywhere. Edgewood Farm, 
Whitewater, Wis. 


HOLSTEI NS Old and young bulls, 

cows, heifers, calves. 
Getour sale list. Priceslow. Quality the highest, 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Iowa. 








RED POLL. 


Sunny Slope Short-horns 


Challenger 837888 beadsthe herd. A!! cattle 
reserved for my sale, June 4th. 
Aledo, Ill. 


J. M. BAY, 
Walnut Lawn Farm 


Sust now offers some very choice Short-hera 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 
JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade. lows 








GUERNSEYWS. 





q T IS true that any of 
the following 


ucrnsey 


bulls [ now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 
desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 


Preel, 1, 11, V1. 
W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 





POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 
males. Wecansuit you. Address 

Laurens, lows 

CaaS a+ 





H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 





Red Polled Bulls 


A number of classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rewdy 
Staff 16508 


MYRON SCHENCK, Algona, lowa 





When writing to advertisers kindly 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





AYRSHIRES. 


mE 
Bulls of all age:. Cows 


AYRS Ki I R E heifers and calves. A 


for sale list. Highest quality, reasonable prices 
GALLOWAY FARMS, Waterloo, Lowa. 








EGISTERED AYRSHIRE CATTLE- 

Some advance registry cows, one yr. bu!! from 

advance resistry stock. Also bull and heifer calve# 
forsale. E.R. McConnell, Wellingtop 0., R.4. 








